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THE AUSTRIAN ARMY. 


ANOTHER month has elapsed, and we still are utterly ignorant of the 
course of policy which Austria intends to pursue in the forthcoming 
European struggle. Rumours are prevalent that she has proposed an 
armed neutrality to Prussia, while others assert, with equal confidence, that 
she has offered to join the Allies at the modest price of the Danubian 
Principalities. A paper in the New Monthly Magazine for May will 
have served to show how valuable her alliance would prove to us, for such 
a body of well-organised and efficient troops would indubitably turn the 
scale ; and it is not surprising that the English and French governments 
strive their utmost to fix so vacillating a power. It has been our opinion 
from the outset, as expressed in the pages of this Magazine, that the 
House of Hapsburg will remain true to itself until the last tricky resource 
of diplomacy has been essayed; but, for all that, our readers may feel 
inclined to follow us, when we furnish a few further details about the 
Austrian army, which the more general nature of our previous article pre - 
vented us from introducing. 

Austria certainly possesses a very splendid army. It is, at present, at 
the period of its greatest possible efficiency, is young, proud of its recent 
successes, and enthusiastically devoted tothe emperor. He went through 
the last war as colonel, and is greatly attached to the trade of war. There 
is not a single soldier but knows that Field-Marshal Radetzky was com- 

elled to warn the youthful colonel on the battle-field against exposing 
himself to useless danger; a warning which, whatever its effect might 
have been, did not, we fancy, injure the present emperor in the opinion 
of his troops. The army has retained all its good qualities; it is enduring, 
and does not lose its esprit under the severest misfortunes. It honestly 
fulfils its vocation as a truly civilised corps. In the Austrian officer the 
captured and wounded foeman will always find a protector. The greater 
portion of its defects has been removed ; formerly cumbersome and so 
uncomfortably clothed that the soldier was impeded in marching, the 
troops may now be favourably compared with any in Europe, and the 
accoutrements are the best adapted for the free movements of the limbs. 
While the supreme command was rendered almost an impossibility by the 
ambiguous regulations of the supreme council of war, which pointed out 
an undeviating course of operations, the serious events of 1848 led to a 
complete alteration of the system, and the generals now act upon their 
own responsibility. There is, however, another defect in the Austrian 
army which it is not so easy to remove. In France, whether the soldier 
is a Fleming, Breton, Norman, or Alsatian, he has been French for cen- 
turies, and the same in laws, customs, and language. In the Austrian 
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army, however, Hungarians, Croats, and Bohemians have retained their 
uliar nationality, and it is still very prominent ; still, recent events, 
railways, and the undeniable skill of the government will assuredly hasten 
that fusion which will be of material advantage to the entire population. 
The various nationalities, it is true, are ever prominent, but they are all 
connected by one name, that of the emperor—the living palpable image 
of the great national unity. Thus, if Dalmatians, Bohemians, or Tyrolese 
are on terms of hostility toward each other, in the name of their emperor, 
king, duke, or count, they will unite for the benefit of their fatherland. 
The terrible events of 1848 furnish the most salient proof of this. Hun- 
in a state of insurrection, its capital in the power of insane revolu- 
tionaries, Italy triumphant, the monarchy almost overthrown, the monarch 
an exile, as it were, in his own states—such was Austria’s ition ; but 
on the shout, “Long live the Emperor!” the army rose like one man, 
advanced on the foe, and all was saved. 

In order to promote the fusion of all the various languages and com- 

nents, the government has ordered German to be used as the military 
serenely The officer may be a Servian, Italian, or Croat, but he 
must be acquainted with the German language, and the soldier under- 
stand it. For the same laudable end the emperor sedulously appointed 
many German officers to the non-German divisions, and vice versd. 
Though this produces numerous inconveniences and much discussion, at 
times even duels, it possesses, most undoubtedly, considerable advantages, 
and is of great service in promoting the fusion. For the same purpose 
the government also favours various customs: the officers, for instance, 
whatever nation they may belong to, address each other as “ thou,” and 
a species of freemasonry exists among them. More than this, if any 
unmerited misfortune has occurred to an officer, he need only apply to his 
nearest comrade in arms, even if unacquainted with him, al. all the others 
will club together and find him the requisite funds tocontinue his journey, 
or to satisfy, any other necessity. By a variety of means of a similar 
nature the government have succeeded in forming one compact whole 
out of heterogeneous, and frequently hostile, elements. 

The recruiting of the army is effected by districts or provinces. At 
the head-quarters of each recruiting district an infantry officer is attached 
to keep the lists. The several regiments send an officer there, at the 

riod of making up their strength, who selects the persons best suited 
or his arm, and takes them to the regiment. They enter the service at 
twenty years of age, and remain ten years in service—eight active, and 
two reserve. The re-engagements after the time of service has expired 
is promoted by the government by good pay, and is of frequent oecur- 
rence, especially among the Hungarians. Substitution is not known in 
Austria. The recruit who does not wish to serve pays in to the state 
treasury 600 florins (50/.) in the hereditary countries; 700 florins (587. ) 
in Italy. This fiscal measure is unjust, as the district has still to provide 
the regular number of men. It is really favouring the rich at the 
expense of the poor, as a greater number of the latter is entered in out 
of their turn. The French system of conscription, which is far from 
being perfect, has this advantage at least, that the rich elasses purchase 
liberty to the profit of the poor, into whose pockets nearly a million of 
money is annually poured. 
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The system of promotion is perfectly free from any aristocratic privi- 
leges. Without regard to birth, the government select the right men for 
the right places; the only persons at all favoured are the sons of soldiers 
of ali grades. So that nothing prevents the son of a private, at a later 
date, from becoming a field-marshal. The children of the regiment 
(les enfants de troupe of the French system) are not recognised in 
Austria officially; but the emperor provides most liberally for their 
education. They are sent at his expense to the schools of the third and 
fourth rank: those who distinguish themselves are removed to higher 
schools, and thence several of them are transferred to the academies, 
which they quit to become officers in scientific corps. It is impossible to 
devise a scheme less aristocratical than this; for it would be equally bad 
policy to promote men of moderate abilities, because they are soldiers’ 
sons, as it is wise to render their path to promotion dependent on their 
actual or remarkable merit. The greater portion of the second-lieutenants 
is appointed, after passing an examination, from one of the imperial 
military academies. These establishments are most excellent: they 
furnish officers to the engineers, the état-major, the artillery, without 
possessing any exclusive monopoly : for every Austrian subject, no matter 
where he has been educated, can subject himself to the examination, 
which alone gives a claim for a commission. There is also another 
method by which officers are appointed. The sons of military men are 
attached to the regiments as cadets. Some of them are appointed 
supernumerary lieutenants, but the majority serve like privates. Lastly, 
the sergeants furnish their quota to the commissioned officers, and it is 
generally a large one in war times. Thus, during the last campaign as 
many as fifteen sergeants were promoted in several regiments. 

The colonel- possessor of the regiment (Oberst inhaber) had only the 
right to nominate cadets and sergeants. He rarely takes advantage of 
it, but generally promotes those persons who are recommended by the 
colonel commanding. But though the colonel en chef generally exercises 
his privilege with great justice, this system of a merely nominal posses- 
sion has great inconveniences, for a regiment frequently bears the name 
of its owner without having ever seen him. At his death it also loses 
his name, and perchance the renown it acquired is buried and forgotten 
with him. With the change of name the regiment loses in its own eyes 
a portion of its moral strength and siinaiiieien and is at the same 
time depreciated by the enemy. As a proof of this, we will quote an 
instance. Archduke Charles, at the battle of Esslingen, saw the old 
dragoon regiment Latour, afterwards Vincent, repeatedly repulsed by a 
French battalion. He galloped up to them, and addressed them in the 
simple words: “Ah, Vincent, Vincent! you are no longer Latours,” and 
the abashed regiment, excited and aroused by the recollection of the 
name under which it had been so glorious, a on the foe, and did its 
duty. This system is only applicable to the names of provinces, or great 
men, and they should be retained for ever, unless mutiny or any grave 
offence necessitated their withdrawal. 

This statement, we fancy, will show that in the Austrian army there is 
no favour shown a separate class, and that talent and merit can force 
their way there as well as in the most democratic states. The govern- 
ment placed education above every other standard, and it cannot be justly 
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reproached for doing so. In Austria, education is not so disseminated 
among the lower classes as it is elsewhere. It is only general among the 
rich; it must, therefore, be sought where it can be found; and so, we 
repeat, that only soldiers’ sons are favoured in this system, and this is cer- 
tainly the best thing the government could do. 

‘After describing the mode in which the sub-lieutenancies are filled up, 
we come naturally to the promotion of the officers of all grades. ‘That 
of the first-lieutenant and captain is effected by seniority in’ every regi- 
ment. To fill up the higher charges, a list of the most deserving cap- 
tains is kept in the chancellerie of the emperor, and from this hist he 
selects the majors. All the higher charges depend on election. 

The Austrian soldier receives daily 14 pounds of ammunition-bread, 
which, if not so good as ours, is of decent quality, and better than the 
‘bread eaten by the lower classes. The soldier, however, is not suffi- 
ciently fed. He has only one meal a day, and this one is scarcely equal 
to one of the two given the French soldier. He generally pays 4 kreuzers, 
or 14d. to the mess, and the remainder of his pay is expended in clean- 
ing his accoutrements, or in fruit and other provisions, which are cer- 
tainly not so good for him as another meal. The soldiers dine in parties 
of seven to nine men; they cook by means of portable stoves, something 
like the Russian mre eee dhardoal alone is used to heat them. 
This way of living may possibly cost the state and the soldier mere than . 
our method, but at the same time possesses indubitable advantages. 
Those persons, intimate with each other, share the burden of duty more 
easily; the food is prepared in a more cleanly fashion, and is eaten while 
warm ; in short, this mode of life more resembles a family circle than the 
usual barrack monotony. The Austrian soldier is excellently lodged ; 
he lives in well-ventilated rooms, but does not sleep on mattresses, except 
in hospital and certain quarters in Italy, when this article of furniture is 
provided by the parochial authorities. 

The Austrian officers do not mess together. Each lives separate, or 
with a few chums selected by himself; it is rare, however, to see four of 
them ag together. They only meet in larger numbers at coffee- 
houses or places of public resort. Undoubtedly this mode of life is more 
convenient for the individual, but the esprit de corps and the military 
feeling must suffer considerably by it. On one hand, the officers are not 
so intimately connected ; and, on the other, they have not such oppor- 
tunities for mutual instruction. Very few subalterns are married, for the 
Austrian government gives widows no pensions except when the husband 
has been killed in action; but to secure the widow from starvation, the 
sum of 600/. must be paid into the treasury, or the amount made a per- 
manent charge on the estates of one of the couple before permission to 
marry is conceded. This prevents the trick so frequently played in France, 
of borrowing the money for a few days to show to the representative 
of the law, and then returning it. 

The Austrian armies are under the supreme command of the emperor, 
and the generals receive their orders from his majesty through the war- 
minister. The staff consists of 5 field-marshals, 15 generals of cavalry, or 

uarter-masters, 87 lieutenant-field-marshals, and 123 major-generals. 
he army is composed of four great corps d’armée, subdivided into divi- 
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sions, brigades, &. The au are always ready to march; the staff, 
eK il and various branches are prepared, and can go directly into 
the field. 

The first army is in Austria, and has its head-quarters at Vienna, 
under the command of Count Wratislaw, general of cavalry. 

The second army is in Italy, head-quarters Verona, general-in-chief 
Field-Marshal Radetzky. 

The third army is in occupation of Hungary, head-quarters Ofen, 
general-in-chief Archduke Albert, general of cavalry. 

The fourth army is in Gallicia and the Bukovina, commander-in-chief 
Prince Edmund Schwartzenberg, lieutenant-field-marshal, head-quarters 
Lemberg. It is composed of only one corps—the 14th. 

We might add to these four armies that in Croatia, which holds the 
military frontier, the Banate and Servia, under the separate command of 
the Ban Jellachich, but this is such a peculiar, confused, and elastic 
organisation, that, in order to give an idea of it, we need only to mention 
a single fact. These provinces, which in ordinary times are only bound to 
supply the active army witha contingent of from 12,000 to 15,000 men, 
in 1848 sent above 120,000 combatants to Vienna. 

The Austrian army has an état-major corps, composed of very dis- 
tinguished officers, who before the commencement of their career passed 
a first-rate examination. This corps is less numerous than in France:, it 
consists of a lieutenant-field-marshal as quartermaster-general, 2 major- 
generals, 13 lieutenant-colonels, 20 majors, 81 captains, and 5 first- 
lieutenants. These officers are rarely employed as adjutants, for the 
generals generally select their own from officers of allarms, The officers 
of the état-major generally restrict themselves to military operations, 
drawing up plans, &e. We may mention a fact which will show better 

any argument the reservation in the employment of the officers 
of this corps, and the simplicity of the machinery of the supreme 
command and the administration. Marshal Radetzky, at the head of 
an army of 100,000 men, and viceroy of a kingdom containing five 
millions of inhabitants, has only one chief of the ¢état-major for the 
management of this immense a difficult machine—certainly one of the 
most distinguished officers in Europe, General von Benedek—a colonel of 
the staff as sous chef, 4 captains, and 8 non-commissioned officers as 
clerks; and it must be borne in mind that the majority of the official 
documents are written in two languages. 

All the articles the hi require are furnished by the state in Austria, 
and for this purpose it has large establishments, which are at the same time 
manufactories and central magazines, Some of them are so extensive 
that they rather resemble fortresses than a magazine. The one at 
Stockerau contains thousands of civil and military workmen and a nu- 
merous garrison. Immense quantities of raw material may be seen 
there—leather, cloth, felt, steel, &c., and the articles already made are 
stored in such large quantities, that if an entire army entered this build- 
ing in a state of nudity, it could be turned out again in a few hours, 
fully equipped. This old system will explain the rapidity with which the 
Austrian armies were able to cover the most considerable losses; for, 
most assuredly, the greatest difficulty in forming an army is removed 
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when the government has the means at hand to equip and armit: con- 
Ses iusumusenia dn ttt entaes apnantliectes 
strongly recommended to the notice of our clothing-boards. The Aus- 
trian ‘armies possess within themselves all the elements of existence, 
maintenance, and :suecess. The state is contractor and manufacturer 
en gros. Arms and ammunition are furnished by the Ordnance: ‘the 
military clothing-board provides for all the requirements of the soldier : 
it makes its own bread, and distributes forage through its own Imperial 
nts. It has always a stock on-hand of every possible description, and 
eleiisister anil keeps it up at a remarkabl << prancing 
In all ages the uniform has been an object of great attention in all 
regular armies. An ornament, a strip of cloth, as a mark of distinction, 
has produced many a hero. After any military error or misfortune, the 
withdrawal of any mark of distinction impresses on a regiment the 
terrible necessity of recovering from this moral overthrow; and history 
tells us that no troops ever neglected it. In the Italian campaign, 
Marshal Radetzky deprived a battalion, which suffered the enemy to 
capture its colours, of the rose on the czako;—the battalion is now 
passionately awaiting the moment to retrieve its character. But, apart 
from this moral view of the subject, the uniform must be a subject of 
earnest thought to every commander, that it may not only please the 
eye, but be at the same time comfortable, not in any way impede the 
free movements of the soldier, protect him against the severity of the 
weather, cost as little as possible, and give all the various branches of the 
army a certain degree of resemblance. In all these points the Austrian 
army has nearly attained perfection. The only thing that may be 
criticised, perhaps, is the tightly-fitting costume of the Croats and 
Hungarians, who, however, wear their national garb. The whole army, 
with the exception of the light troops, wears the same light-blue trousers 
and a very convenient and elegant white tunic. The Croats and artillery 
are brown. The light infantry are all dressed in pearl-grey tunics, and 
wear a turned-up hat with cocks’ feathers. The coat of the light cavalry 
varies according to the purpose to which they are applied, but in shape 
very much resembles the infantry pattern. With the exception of the 
German cavalry, who wear a helmet of black leather, with brass orna- 
ments, and the Hulans, who wear the czapka, a most elegant and very 
light czako has been given to the whole army. The infantry cloak is of 
good dark grey cloth, very wide, and so made that it can be worn 
over the knapsack : it is usually drawn in by a buckle behind. The 
cavalry cloak has no sleeves ; it is very wide and all white, but the cloth 
is rather thin. The officer wears precisely the same dress as the rank 
and file ; the only distinction is on the front of his czako, and, according 
to his rank, consists of a single or double lace, with the gilded Austrian 
arms, and a gold.embroidered peak. In the cavalry regiments the officer’s 
helmet is almostentirely composed of gilded metal. Among the subaltern 
officers the mark of distinction through the whole army is the scarf. It 
is “t ae is made of the two Austrian colours, black and — : 
without being expensive it is excessively pleasing to the eye. The dif- 
ference of : is marked on the collar. The coiantllestennt has 


one embroi star, the first-lieutenant two, the captains three; staff- 
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officers wear a broad lace on the cuff of the sleeve and the collar, on the 
last of which the major has one star, the lieutenant-colonel two, and the 
colonel three. The generals wear, according to their grades, similar 
lace and stars; but in ordinary service the colour of their coat is nearly 
a — grey, and they wear a gold-laced hat with green plumes. 

The officer always wears his uniform—he is proud of himself in this 
attire—he honours it by obedience and excellent conduct; but, as he 
constantly wears it, some care is paid to the demands of conveniency, 
and so the officer off duty wears a very elegant little blue cap, whose 
sole ornament is a rose, with the embroidered initials of the emperor’s 
name: this cap is soft, and can be put in the pocket. The is 
allowed, when not on duty, to wear any trousers he pleases, but they 
must be either blue, white, or grey, according to the climate and season. 
He frequently wears a waistcoat too, which may be noticed under his 
half-opened coat; and he never lays aside his sabre, which, except when 
on parade, he wears under his tunic. The dress of the non-commissioned 
officers is of the same cloth as the privates, and their grades are dis- 
tinguished like the officers, by stars on the collar, which, however, in 
their case are embroidered in wool. 

Discipline in the Austrian army is very strictly observed, and till very 
recently was maintained by a plentiful use of the stick. It formed a 
peculiar ornament of the non-commissioned officers and c ; who 
carried it attached to their sabres. It has now been abolished, and in 
the eyes of the public the regulation punishment of the stick has disap- 

. We say purposely “in the eyes of the public,” for we feel con- 
vinced that it still exists in the Austrian army, and will do so for a long 
time hence, as institutions of this nature cannot be abolished in a moment, 
without entailing serious dangers. Thus, then, the punishment has been 
deprived of that humiliation which it found in the sight of the Germans 
and foreign armies—public disgrace; but it is still flourishing, The 
common punishments are corvées, guard-mountings, and parades. More 
serious faults are punishable with arrest, with or without chains, and 
bread and water, or else by removal to a disciplinary company. 


The system of rewards in the Austrian army is a subject of special 
attention for the government. Soldiers and non-commissioned officers 


can earn their medals in the field: 1. The gold medal, to which is 
attached the privilege of drawing the pay for life, of that grade which 
the soldier held at the time of the reception of the medal; 2. The silver 
medal, 1st class, with the privilege of drawing ~~, 8. The silver 
medal, 2nd class, merely an honorary distinction. ‘There are invalid 
hospitals for old or sickly soldiers; they have also a claim to a large 
number of civil offices; but the French system of retraite does not exist 
in Austria. The officers in the time of war can claim four h 

distinctions: the Maria Theresa Order, the Leopold Order, the Order of 
the Iron Crown, and the Cross of Military Merit. Several branches of 
these orders entitle the holder to elevation into the nobility; and we may 
repeatedly notice in the official journal the name of some officer, who, as 
commander or knight of one of these orders, has received the title of 
baron of the empire. Though not desirous to write a history of the 
orders of the Austrian monarchy, we cannot pass by in silence one of the 
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greatest military institutions of the country, and one of the most esteemed 
orders in Europe—the Maria Theresa Onder, It was founded on the 
17th.of June, 1757, by the empress of that name, on occasion of the 
battle of Kollin, gained by Marshal Daun over Frederick the Great. 
The emperor is grand-master. Officers of all grades, strangers without 
distinction of birth and religion, can be received into it. The onl 
requirement for investiture is the performance of some brilliant deed. 
‘The Grand Cross is given to those persons who. have carried out any 
great operation, through their high position in the command of the 
army. Joseph II. founded a middle that of the commanders. It 
is a pity that no class has as yet been founded for non-commissioned 
officers and privates; for, though* there may be a difference of rank 
among brave men, yet they all belong to one ree ; they are all brothers, 
and by this title they have an equal claim, though in different grades, to 
equal public honours. The order possesses a revenue of 400,000 florins, 
out of which the grand crosses receive a pension of 1500 florins (1252.). 
The remainder of this sum is paid to the elder knights, in pensions of 
501. and 362. Widows receive one-half of the pension: those knights 
who are not pensioned receive them according to seniority: only 
foreigners have no claim. Up to the present, the Maria Theresa Order 
has been most scantily bestowed, for, in an army of 540,000 men, we only 
find 4 grand crosses (including the emperor as grand-master), 14 com- 
manders, and 43 knights. This amount gives about one knight to every 
9000 men, which is evidently too limited a number. 

The Austrian infantry is of very noble appearance, and its behaviour 
under arms exceedingly soldierlike. Their immobility is not merely of 
an automatic nature—a reproach formerly cast on German troops,—but 
it proves the observance of a duty: the strictest silence is ordered. All 
that takes place in this army bears a dignified character. The highest 
officers, like the commonest soldier, when prayers are offered up for the 
emperor, and salvos are fired in his honour, bow reverentially and salute 
during the whole duration of the prayers or the salvo. 

The infantry are armed with a firelock, much resembling our own in 
weight and calibre. It has neither percussion nor flint-lock ; but the old 
pan has been so altered as to hold a very small cylinder filled with de- 
tonating powder, which is attached to athin wire. This powder is covered 
by a spring-rack, after the fashion of the front hammer of the old wheel- 
lock, This spring-rack is provided with a cog pressing on the powder, 
and the gun is immediately discharged by the blow of the hammer on 
the cog. This arm is subjected to repeated trials, and can even be fired 
under water, which is, probably, unnecessary precaution. The regula- 
tion-musket is not the sole arm of the infantry. On the march each 
company has several tirailleurs on its flank, armed with rifles, rather 
shorter than the musket, but of greater range. These soldiers wear the 
regimental uniform, and are only distinguished by wearing a shoulder- 
strap of the same colour as the facings. The light infantry consists. of 
1 regiment of imperial chasseurs (Tyrolese), and 25 chasseur battalions, 
who are all first-rate troops, carefully selected from among the recruits. 
Their armament and equipment resembles that of the French chasseurs 


au pied ; their uniform is well adapted to the service for which they are 
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intended, and, in spite of its grey colour, is pleasant to the eye. These 
troops served as the model for the organisation of the French chasseurs, 
who, however, are far ~ ES to them in every respect. The Austrians, 
though picked men and well-built, have not the broad shoulders, the 
prominent chest, and iron muscles, or the incessant activity which cha- 
racterise the French chasseurs. 

The Austrian artillerymen do not differ much from the infantry. We 
find no giants among them, and the men are not picked for personal ap- 
pearance, but those men are selected at recruiting who have a eC 
adapted for ordnance purposes, as the men are very clever in the manage- 
ment of every sort of tool. The train-horses are very handsome, and re- 
markable for well-formed limbs, and hoofs, and broad chests: they carry 
themselves well, and their heads are generally very small. Even the few 
faults which might be objected as to their appearances are really good 
qualities for their special service. Thus they have generally a short neck 
and very stout shoulders. The harness is elegant and solid; iron and 
steel are very much used in it, and are advantageously substituted in 
various portions which in other countries are made of leather or rope. 
Much has been recently done to improve this arm of the service, but any 
change is only effected with great caution, that they may not be com- 
pelled to return to the old system. 

The Austrian cavalry enjoys in Europe an old and well-merited reputa- 
tion. To judge from the events of the great French campaign, in which 
several Austrian cavalry officere who joined the armies of Napoleon dis- 
tinguished themselves highly, we pms a very favourable idea of the 
school in which they were educated. We are speaking of a remote period, 
but, in a matter like this, traditions exercise a great influence on the state 
of the present. In the organisation of armies, more especially in a moral 
respect, nothing can be invented impromptu. ‘Traditions are of more 
value to a regiment than is history: these are its property, its sole in- 
heritance ; it is proud of them, and justly so. In Austria these traditions 
are carefully treasured by the greatest lord and the lowest peasant. Soma 
possess them in wretched daubs—wretched only with reference to their 
artistic merits—for the thought that created them is one of the most 
noble and honourable: others raise splendid monuments to them, like the 
one which a Prince of Liechtenstein, one of that family of great lords and 
heroes, erected in honour of four hussars who saved his life in an engage- 
ment, when the prince was wounded and could not extricate himself from 
his horse. 

The Austrian cavalry is divided into two so materially different parts, 
that they only have the word of command and wilitary regulations in 
common. Men, horses, arms, uniform, language, race and character, 
everything in these two descriptions of cavalry differ. The cuirassiers, 
dragoons, and chevaux legus are called “ German cavalry,” and correctly 
so, both men and horses being German or Bohemian. ‘The hussars are 
all Hungarians or Transylvanians, and the hulans, Poles. Each of these 
varieties of cavalry possesses the qualities peculiar to its nation and the 
nature of the horses. The German cavalry have large men and horses: 
they are regular and solid, but perhaps still rather slow in their movements, 
in spite of the progress recently made under this head. But it must not 
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be that ca cannot move rapidly for an 

of inane without =r a coniile loss in reneiely wy Acayhae A 4 ee 
has served as‘a model ‘for the hussars of every co , and will remain 
so forever. The Hungarian is almost born ma sa and is attached 
to his ‘horse, not Jike a useful domestic animal, but as afriend. The 
hussars may be detached without taking any care for their horses, for 
they are sure ‘to find them ‘provender, and would sooner sleep on the 
hard ground than leave the horse without straw. The hussar is a true 
pattern of the mythic centaur. In the saddle he manages his weapons 
excellently: he has a sharp eye, is very determined, and possesses un- 
deniable bravery. When to all these qualities we can add young and 
talented officers, as is the case at the present moment, this arm must ‘be 
most valuable. The.armamentofthe Austrian cavalry could be greatly im- 
proved. Thefire-armsare heavy, clumsy, and of old pattern ; and though 
carbines have been lately served out, of a very great range, they are as awk- 
ward to handle:as the others. The sabres are of various patterns, and many 
of them are too light to guard off a blow. Recently, sabres d /a Mont- 
morency have been introduced; they are straight and flat, and as the 
Austrian cavalry, especially the hussars, are much more skilled in thrust- 
ing than in cutting, ‘this arm will be of great service to them. The lance, 
with a shorter shaft than the French, is far from being perfect. The pomt 
is flat, and not hollowed out ; it has also an iron band about seven or 
eight inches from the point, which entirely displaces the centre of gravity. 

ith tto defensive arms, the helmet is of an ungraceful shape, ma 

of black leather and brass ornaments ; they do not sufliciently protect the 
head of the wearer, and the cuirass only covers them in front. The 
Austrian cavalry, however, has been recently undergoing great changes, 
and it is very probable that they have by this time been placed on a state 
of equal efficiency with the other arms. 

After having ~~ described cursorily the various elements of which the 
Austrian army is composed, we cannot do better than complete our sketch 
by a tabular statement of its effective strength on the 25th of October, 
1852. At that period it amounted to 477,069 men, and 54,620 horses, 
distributed in the following manner: - 


I. INFANTRY. 
Effective 
'Number of Strength of 
REGIMENTS. Battalions.| each 





Effective Strength of 
each Arm. 


Men. Horses. 


Battalion. | 





| Toran. | 


62 Line Regiments, of 4 | | 
Battalions 1278 316,944 

26 Battalions Chasseurs: 25 946 23,650 

17 Acting Battalions | 
‘Grenzer l 1000 17,000 | 


. 





1000 6,000 | 
1 Regiment of Pioneers 1000 4,000 
1 Battalion ‘Czaikists ..' 1000 1,000 
5 Garrison Battalions... 1000 5,000 
Disciplinary i | 1000 6,000 
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Ik. Cavaury. 
Number Effective Strength Effective Strength 
; of ofeach Squadron, TOTAL. of each Arm. 
eee. , Squa- 
drons. | Men. | Horses. | Men. |Horses.| Men. /Horses. 
8 Cuirassier Regiments, 3 
of 6 Squadrons......... 48 162 150 | 7,776} 7,200 
7 folien Regiments, 
of 6 Squadrons......... 42 | 162 150 6,804 | 6,300 
11 Hulan Regiments, of + 50 460) 46,620 
8 Squadrons lntesibeudtene 88 195 180 (17,160 15,840 
12 Hussar Regiments, 
8 Squadrons............ 96 | 195 180 (18,720 17,280) | 














III. ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERS. 














—— Effective Strength of each 
REGIMENTS. ER ate hi 
Men. | _ Horses. | Men. Horses. 
5 Regiments of Arrtil- | 7 
lery (132 Batteries, | 
with 792 Guns) ........ 0 a 
14 Arsenal Divisions .... Seer.  F cases 
8 Fortress Battalions... S303 | = wee > $1,015 8000 
2 Regiments of Engi- 
neers, Sappers, Pon- 
‘ tooners, and Miners... S608. 1 rence 
PI cinccnistisccetanal 6,000 8000 ' 

















LV. GENDARMERIE. 
9G TR ncctatentianennerncccscecamaneennes 16,000 men. 


Total effective strength of Austrian Army...... 477,069 men, 54,620 horses. 








Though possessing such an imposing foree Austria had, till very recently, 
no other reserve than the Landwehr, which was not even introduced 
through the whole of the empire. The present kaiser, seeing the disad- 
vantage of such a system, abolished the Landwehr by a decree dated 30th 
July, 1852, and substituted for it a reserve, which embraces all the erown 
lands. The two last contingents to serve their time are intended to form 
a portion of the reserve. When we assume, then, that from 50,000 to 
60,000 men are annually discharged, this new reserve may be safely esti- 
mated at 100,000 to 120,000 men; persons immediately at command, 
and still accustomed to the service, will continue to serve in the same arm 
to which they belonged, and their uniform and arms are now all in readi- 
ness for them. When we add to these the reserve naturally formed by 
the border regiments, of which only one battalion is attached to the 
active army, we may easily convince ourselves that the present reserve 
is very considerable, and it could be incorporated with the active 
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army in a few weeks. This measure is very far-sighted ; for in a military 
respect it is excellent, and in a political aspect it promotes the fusion of 
the various races composing the monarchy. It overthrows ore 
which afforded no advantage to those holding them, but which imjured 
the true national interests; and lastly, it shows that the Austrian govern- 
ment has cleverly employed the situation into which the events of the year 
1848 brought it. Eight years ago the government would never have dared 
to form such a determination. 

Another and very important measure has also been set about by the 
Austrian government. The emperor commanded the formation of a 
fifth battalion after the lst of November, 1852—+to be called the Depdt 
Battalion—in every regiment. This battalion consists of 852 men. At 
the same time a depédt of three companies was formed for the Tyrolese 
Chasseur regiment ; a depdt company for each chasseur battalion of six 
companies. These companies have a strength of 213 men. Lastly, the 
emperor formed a depédt squadron for each cavalry regiment, with an 
effective strength of—Heavy cavalry, 139 men, 113 horses; light 
cavalry, 172 men, 143 horses. Consequently, from the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1852, the Austrian army received an augmentation of— 














Men. Horses. 
62 battalions of 852 men ......,......cccecceeeeeeee §2,824 ... _— 
18 depét companies of Tyrolese Chasseurs of 
LD ROM ise sn ccansesd PT tte © 3,334... 
15 squadrons of 139 men and 113 horses ...... 2,085 ... 1,695 
23 squadrons of 172 men and 143 horses ...... 3,956 ... 3,289 
Total augmentation ..........ccceccessseeee 62,699 ,.. 4,984 
Total of active army (already stated) ... 477,069 ... 54,620 
— of Austrian army, Nov. 1, i 539,768 ... 59,604 


Viribus unitis! Such is the proud motto of renovated Austria, and 
well may she feel her own importance at the present eventful moment, 
when her sword, thrown into the scale, would decide the future destinies 
of nations. But, whatever may be the intention of the government, we 
believe that the army itself would regard with great distrust any closer 
alliance with the northern neighbour. Leaving out of sight the recent 
wound inflicted on their self-love by the Russian intervention in the 
Hungarian war, the Austrian officers feel great repugnance to the 
Russian system, and that predilection for customs that are derived from a 
period of barbarism. Unfortunately, however, we cannot, from per- 
sonal experience, hold out any hope that they would join cordially with 
the Allies in the prosecution of the war, for hatred of France, and jealousy 
of England, cannot be extirpated at a moment’s notice. The present 
ambition of the Austrian army appears to be an armed neutrality in con- 
junction with Prussia—a neutrality which cannot permanently endure. 
The drain on the Austrian exchequer for the maintenance of such a 
gigantic force is too great to allow her to remain passive for any length 
of time, and she will probably find herself compelled to accept terms 
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eventually far below those now offered her by the Allies. But in this she 
remains true to her Hapsburg policy. 

But there is one peculiar aspect under which the state of Germany at 
the present moment must be regarded—namely, the humiliating notion 
that petty jealousy and ill-concealed envy should so utterly neutralise the 
power of such armies as Germany can bring into the field. Instead of 
acting as arbitrator, and by a slight effort of her united strength, com- 
pelling the Czar to refrain from those ambitious projects which her dis- 
memberment induced his predecessor to cherish, she stands on the verge 
of the precipice, uncertain, vacillating, and contemptible—by her obsti- 
nacy preventing that honourable issue on which both parties have set 
their hearts, and by every despicable effort of diplomatic chicanery ren- 
dering the embroglio still more entangled. But we may console ourselves 
with the reflection that the day of reckoning will eventually arrive for 
them: oppressed nationalities will one day find an opportunity for enter- 
ing into a stern reckoning with the monarchs who conceal their autocracy 
under the garb of affected liberality or saintly hypocrisy. When that 
time arrives, ve victis! and Russia, we ardently trust, will by that 
period have received such a lesson, that she will lack either the ability or 
the will to purchase gratitude and forbearance by the timely assistance 
her cohorts may afford. 

We can hardly believe that the German nation is, of itself, so blinded 
that it cannot receive the inestimable advantages which must accrue to 
it from the humiliation of the Czaric power: but, alas! their sympathies 
may be with the right cause, but those are of little avail in a contest 
where physical, and not moral, force must decide. And yet, the early 
events of 1848 might have taught them a salutary lesson; then, they 
learned what a nation, in the consciousness of right, can effect, and 
though they lost the advantages they acquired, almost as soon as attained, 
by their own apathy, still, the feeling that, when united, they can over- 
throw the most powerful monarchical combinations, cannot have been 
thoroughly eradicated. The contest between the Allies and the Czar will 
speedily assume gigantic proportions: the whole of Europe must, of 
necessity, be drawn into the vortex, and when that pean arrives, it will 
not be a question of Austria or Prussia having their special interests 
jeopardised, but we trust that a common danger will cause the Germans 
to combine and throw off that yoke, which is the more galling as it is 
sedulously concealed from sight. Germanism and Sclavonism will then 
enter on a contest which must decide the fate of Central Europe, not 
whether it shall be Republican or Cossack in the strict sense of the terms, 
but whether liberty or autocracy shall be the ruling principle. But to 
attain such a result much must be effected: the Allies must develop their 
strength in a manner to which they are yet strangers; the war must be 
carried on with that stern, uncompromising spirit which characterised a 
** Heaven-born Minister :” only one object must be kept in view, and to 
that every other feeling must be sacrificed. We have taken the initiative 
in fighting the good fight of liberty, and no consideration of possible 
injury which might accrue to such faint-hearted friends as our German 
allies have proved themselves to be, must be allowed to bear weight 
fora moment. The principle must be distinctly enunciated, that ‘ he 
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who is not for us is against us”—our friends must be those who are willing 
to be tried in the furnace—for we cannot any longer bear with half mea- 
We have. entered on a contest for which the whole world will 
owe us the deepest gratitude—we have determined on putting a check 
upon the progress of barbarism in Europe—and, though the regents 
offended at our interference with their prejudices and their sym- 

ies, the stake for which we are playing is so enormous, and its results 
so incaleulable, that we cannot allow any further hesitati 

Great hopes were entertained upon the formation of the present Minis- 
try that the honour of England was entrusted to safe hands, and the 
unanimous’ voice of the nation joined in one cry of satisfaction on the 
eas our'new Premier. But. how have our hopes been belied! 

same shilly-shallying—the same want of comprehension that we are 

in‘a war-of which, probably, few of the present generation will 

see the result—appear to rule in Downing-street; and it seems as if there 

were some peculiar atmosphere pervading those apartments, which para- 

lyses the energies of even the most energetic men. We are willing to 

make any sacrifice to bring the war to an honourable, or even satisfactory 

issue, but we do ask, in return, that the conduct of that war should be 

entrusted to men who will keep only that one object in view, and consult 

the interests of nations rather than of dynasties, as has hitherto been, 
unfortunately, too much the animating principle in our councils. 

But these evils, we confidently hope, will cure themselves: the fiat 
has gone forth: Carthago est delenda—and, no matter the sacrifice, 
Englishmen will not be driven from their purpose. We ask of ministers 
but a slight thing—that they will prosecute the war with vigour—and 
for that object we will supply the means, but we will not endure any 
compromise. The object at stake is immense, and we will not have it 
said that we were backward in attempting to gain it—for that both our 
pride and our honour will forbid. If the war has, hitherto, been carried 
on under a mistake, or an erroneous estimate of our opponent’s strength, 
the remedy can be easily applied: the means are in the hands of ministers, 
and to them we look—we wish we could say confidently—for these means 


being used promptly, energetically, and successfully. 


Fi 
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ENSIGN PEPPER’S LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA. 


BATCH THE SIXTH. 


The Trenches, before Sebastopol, April, 1855. 


Deak GuARDIAN,—I have just received the letters from home, all 
safe, but I am unable to send you back any news worth reading. We 
are not a bit nearer taking the stubborn place in front of. us than we 
were, before ; or—many of us think, now—than we ever shall be. We 
have latterly been very busy, our engineers especially, erecting works 
here, and batteries there, and after they are completed, we always find 
the Russians have been as industrious and watchful as ourselves, and 
have thrown up new works, in the very teeth of ours. We have got the 
old riddle in the camp now, “ What’s that that’s always coming, and 
never comes?” ‘To-morrow: and that’s when we are to go in and take 
Sebastopol.” 

The weather continues quite as peculiar as Lord Raglan described it 
in his despatch ; the copy of which I sent you. Sometimes it’s fine, and 
sometimes it’s not. Now, we shall be revelling in a hot sun and clear 
sky, treading on warm grass and other spring flowers; and then it will 
change into everlasting days of pelting rain; or, what’s worse, a cold, 
black, murky sea-fog, in which you can hardly see your hand at noon- 
day. We hope the frost is gone, for this season, so that we may keep 
our toes and fingers on us for another year, but some of the nights feel 
downright bitter. 

A wonderful change has taken place since I last wrote. Somebody, 
perhaps government, has sent out orders that we are to be turned usdle 
down. Lord Raglan comes out, like a brick, and by the help of a good 
glass we may see him almost any day. Even bets are laid that, ere 
long, some of us—a general or even a colonel—will be promoted to the 
honour of exchanging personal salutations with him. General Jones, or 
some other general, periodically looks us up in the trenches. Admiral 
Boxer is come up, and is turning himself, and everybody else, about 
Balaklava; and the railroad stands out in full glory amidst its navvies. 
A place is built on the heights of Balaklava for those recovering from 
sickness, which they have called a Sanatorium (as if there could be any- 
thing sanatory in the atmosphere of Balaklava!), and you may count the 
joie huts i the score. Illness is very much on the decrease—so we 
are assured—and we are quite revelling in the matter of medicine. 
Several cargoes of “ Dalby’s Carminative’’ have arrived, and several more 
of ‘* Mrs. Johnston’s American Soothing Syrup.” As they are infantile 
cordials, we expected the next consignment would be a few ship-loads of 
. babies; but the doctors, who seemed very savage over the new medicines, 
said the Soothing Syrup was invoiced to the elderly officers who have got 
false teeth. 

Eupatoria is swarming with Turks, and the country between that place 
and Balaklava is swarming with Russians. The consequence is pitched 
battles. And between each shindy, they meet, on the plain, and exchange 
courtesies. The Turks offer presents of wine and tobacco, and receive 
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in exc deputations bearing sucking-pigs and calves’ hearts, ready 
stuffed and roasted. We thought we smelt sage and onions very strong, 
one day, when the wind blew direet to our camp from Eupatoria. If the 
same agreeable odour should again set-in, our way, I and Gill and Tubbs 
and Stiffing mean to mount Stiffing’s new horse, and gallop over to 
E ria and see what we can come in for. You are aware, of course, 
that for difficulty it will be something like crossing from London to 
Calais on horseback, as we shall have to dodge the Russians, in getting 
round Sebastopol : but Tubbs says he knows a plan and a short cut, so 
we intend to try it on. 

I must not omit to tell you that I have been down to Scutari. 1t was 
soon after I wrote in February. A friend of mine, Ensign Rendal, was 
ordered down on a mission, but, being ill, he felt himself unequal to the 
horrors of the sea passage, so I undertook it for him—for if we did not 
help each other, out here, dear sir, who is there that will help us? But 
I am pleased to tell you that great improvements have taken place in the 
transport-service, and it was better than I had expected. The vessel 
was the , but I suppose I must not let it out, for we have been for- 
bidden to mention the names of the sick-transports, lest those adders 
who write for the newspapers should get hold of something to fasten on. 
There were a lot of sick on board and some wounded, all very well pro- 
vided for. There were not any cots, it’s true; or conveniences for 
washing, and the mattresses were——well, I didn’t go within a few 

of them; but we had a liberal supply of disinfecting stuff, chloride 
of lime, and the rest. The poor fellows themselves were in a dreadful 
state, quite eaten up with dirt and live animals, so, if their bedding was 
not perfectly clean and sweet, it could not matter. I stopped on deck, 
night and day, to sniff the fresh air, for, below, it was me stale and 
musty. I am quite proud to tell you we had plenty of fresh meat ; it 
was a little tough, and the men could not eat it, but there it was, ready 
for them, so people cannot grumble now. We had a nice run to Scutari, 
but somehow we couldn't approach the landing-place, and the captain 
ordered boats to come out for the sick. After waiting three or four 
days, they came, and the men were got ashore: but the sick wretches 
were downhearted at being kept in the ship—or else their fevers took a 
bad turn, from the long spell in the close quarters—and several of them 
had to be chucked overboard before landing. The hospital is a great 
big giant of a building, very bare and ugly, with a cypress-grove behind 
it, crowded with graves. One of the fellows, as he dragged himself up 
the hill, and took his first view of it, said it didn’t look a mighty healthy 
spot for an hospital, with them tombstones close to it. Some men were 
lounging round the entrance, convalescents, we heard, but they looked 
white and puny about the gills. I wanted to find Cornet Ellison, who 
had gone down to hospital about a month before, and asked them, but 
they said they had not heard of him, so I went hunting out for myself. 
I might as well have looked for a needle in a bottle of hay. Dirty ecor- 
ridors, without end, crammed with life, and whole streets of wards, full 
of rows of beds, in which every inmate, when you could see their heads, 
looked like each other. I should think it must be miles broad and long, 
that hospital. I was pushing along, very glumpy, fearing I should not 
find much fun at Scutari, when I came upon some officials, writing at a 
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wet table, and thought perhaps they might know of Ellison, and asked 
m. 

‘“‘ Who is that, inquiring after Ellison ?” called out a squeaking, weak 
voice, from a corner; and, turning round, who should I see, leaning for 
support against a heap of rusty fire-arms, but Hunter, one of our ensigns, 
who had gone down from camp in December. I did not know him at 
first, for had got the ague, or palsy, or some shaking disorder, and 
he'd got on a white nightcap, coming a to his nose, and a brown 
gown, like a woman’s, all loose and easy, and he looked seven-and- 
twenty, instead of seventeen. 

“ What has brought you here, Pepper ?” he quaked out. “ Is it fever 
or frost-bites ?” 

“It's neither, yet,” I said. ‘ Rendal was kicking it, and got ordered 
down, but they sent me instead. What on earth brings you here still, 
Hunter? I thought you were at home, weeks ago.” 

‘‘Jt’s this blessed fever that won’t leave me,” he said: but I don’t 
think * blessed” was quite the word he used. ‘ They call it the Bala- 
klava fever, and it’s as obstinate as an old dromedary, and won’t go away, 
drive it as you will. It’s raging gloriously with us, and lots have got it 
who have never been to Balaklava. I was in bed till last week.” 

“Ts it very jolly, down here ?” 

“As jolly as groans, and putrid smells, and corpses, can make it,” 
answered Hunter. “I know this; it’s so jolly, that if ever I get strength 
in my legs to get on board ship and reach home, I'll make a present of 
my commission to any chap that will say thankye for it. They won’t 
entice me again into their ‘Glorious British Army.’ They flammed us 
up that we were going to overrun Russia, and take its cities, and crown 
ourselves with laurels; and when we come out, instead of victory and 
triumph, they clap us down, and keep us in a pestilential iad that 
breeds agues and coffins. Is Sebastopol taken yet ?” 

‘Ts England come to its senses yet ?” I retorted. ‘‘ The one is about 
as likely as the other. If we are to wait in the Crimea till we take 
Sebastopol, we may send home for our nightcaps (we'll have them of 
your pattern, Hunter), and sleep upon it.” And I am sorry to say I do 
think so, dear sir. ‘Is Ellison here now ?” 

‘* Well, he’s here, and he’s not here,” returned Hunter. “ His remains 
have got accommodation in the graveyard, close by the harbour. He 
caught hospital gangrene, after he came down, and that started him. I 
never saw him: he was in the operating ward, and I in one of the 
corridors ; but Corporal Craggs—who is here, amongst others—told me 
Ellison had hooked it.” | 

** How’s the management with you?” 

‘‘ Beautiful,” said he; “ especially the government regulations, ‘The 
hospital at Kululee ran short of stores, and the patients were sitting up 
in bed, naked, licking their lips; which had got nothing else to lick. 
So they sent to our ladies to borrow some flannel shirts, and some broth, 
and some brandy. It’s four or five miles off, and they calculated the 
reinforcements might be got there im a couple of hours. And they 
could have been, but for the government forms, which took up three 
days. So it is probable the broth arrived there sour.” 


“ How’s the grub, here ?” 
L2 
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“ Very fashionable, P . Some of us dine at eight. After break- 
talk oo ten th luck an get any—it usual to stay our stomachs till 
night. You have been ordered, perhaps, a mutton-chop, and you've 
been looking for it all day. The clock strikes eight, an up it comes, 
singed on one side, saignant on the other, and raw all through. I don’t 
care so much about it, for by that hour the appetite has turned into 
sickness; and this ague sets one against eating. The worst <is, the 
arrowroot’s bad: the patients think it’s made of birdlime and oatmeal.” 

‘* My eye! I should strike.” , : 

« All very fine to say that; but where are we to strike to? Why 
don’t you strike, up at camp? it’s worse there. Do you remember 
Jones, in yours?” : 

“Don’t 1? He tried to purchase his captaincy just before he left the 
camp. He was a——well, go on.” 

“Jones was ill for a long while in the second ward,” continued 
Hunter, “and when he was well enough to go home, he asked Menzies, 
who was cock of the doctors down here, for a board to sit upon him to 
order him there. Some more fellows, mvyalided officers, also wanted to 
be sat upon, and be sent home, and Menzies said he would.ask for it to 
be done. The application had to be made in writing, by three different 


persons besides Menzies, on so many different sheets of paper-—— 


“ Who were the pa rs to go to?” I interrupted. 
* Blowed if ever he ,” answered Hunter. ‘Perhaps Lord Strat- 


ford. He is our ambassador here: though we have never seen him. 
Well, the government law is, that these applications shall only be written, 
under pain of ma took up for high treason, on a particular sort of 


paper, those long sheets, very thick; and Menzies was out of it, and the 
surgeons were out of it, and the stationers’ shops were out of it. Jones 
was impatient to get off, for he said the bad air of this place was killing 
him, and he pressed them to make it on common writing-paper; but 
they called him an Atheist, and asked if he thought they would dare to 
fly in the face of the government regulations. Then a fellow, who knew 
of this, came up puffing and blowing in great haste from Constantinople, 
and said he ust seen some of this sort of paper in a bazaar. ‘The 
doctors folded their arms and said they shoulda’t meddle with it, for 
government would not be pleased if they bought things on their own 
responsibility. So Lieutenant Jones hobbled out, and managed to get 
across to Constantinople, aud bought some, and brought it up to Menzies 
and the doctors. And it was such a glorious go, Pepper, they wouldn’t 
touch the paper any more than if it had been a horse-stinger, because it’s 
against the government laws to receive stores, except from their own 
authorised depdts. They were in a rage—rather, those invalids, Jones 


es : 

. How did it end?” 

“ Tt didn’t end,” returned Hunter. ‘‘ Menzies, or some of the rest, 
have written home to government for a supply of the paper, but it may 
be a month of Sundays before it comes, and the invalid officers are airing 
their patience, and looking out for it.” And so, dear sir, there’s that 
admirable Lieutenant Jones, who was like a father to me and Gill, pro- 
bably still waiting at Scutari. 

I am proud to tell you—and perhaps you'll tell it to Aunt Pris- 
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gilla, and she to the Reverend—that they are very religious in Scutari 
hospital. There’s'a daily service in the k-chapel I went once, 
to see what——I mean, to offer up my prayers. I am sorry to state 
that. some of those who attend it grumble a little, and are profane 
enough to say they could be better employed aiding the sick than in 
ing attendance on a chapel on week-days, where the smell’s bad and 
the malaria worse. .I perceived something not pleasant to the nose 
myself, while I stopped ; the same odour that’s exhaled from the wards. 
I saw Miss Nightingale, and spoke with her, She has a pleasant voice 
and countenance, and looks very sensible. Hunter thinks half the 
a would have died, but for her. 
_A did not stay Jong at Scutari, and a day or two after I got back to 
camp, news was spread through it that the Emperor of Russia was dead, 
Nobody believed it, and a regular chaff went through the camp. “ Queen 
Anne’s dead,”’ one would say. “Queen Anne! Peace be to her me- 
mory. Let’s put on mourning.” “ But the Emperor of al] the Rushers 
is gone.” “Is he? -So’s George the Fourth. Come and spread the 
news.” Away we'd to all the tents within reach, and would be 
saluted with “ What do you youngsters want?” “ If you please, colonel, 
a despatch has just arrived, black edges and seal. William the Fourth’s 
gone dead, and is gathered to his forefathers in Windsor Castle.”” We 
kept the game alive all day, and made some of the old ones very mad. 
But soon we heard that the Emperor really was dead, and we are all 
speculating upon how long it will be before we are allowed to cut this 
essed war, and we hope the Emperor is enjoying his deserts, whatever 
they may be, in the place assigned to Roman Catholic souls. I am not 
sure of the name: Gill says it’s Paradise, and Stiffing says it’s Purgatory. 
No end of things are arriving, now we don’t want them, and winter 
clothing is being dealt out from the mass of stores at Balaklava, now it is 
useless. I don’t know where they’ll stow away all the ship-loads of 
things that disgorge themselves: but it will come in for next winter, if 
they keep the ais out of it. Now, its a cargo of wooden boots; now of 
bearskin trousers, with patent straps and bracers ; now of shirts of a new 
make, fur inside and gutta-percha out ; now its rabbit-skin waistcoats ; 
and some lovely white swansdown coats have arrived for the staff, the 
tails lined with yellow plush. Tubbs saw them. . Knitted comforters 
swarm in, without end, and nightcaps in crochet work. When the 
respirators arrived, they were taken for dogs’ muzzles, and a council of 
war was held to decide upon whether or not they should be applied to the 
wild dogs that abound. Lord Raglan thought he had better write home 
for instructions, and whilst he was doing it, a doctor who had been down 
to examine the cargo came back in post-haste to head-quarters, and 
reported that they were not dogs’ muzzles at all, but chest-respirators. 
The boas are stunning, and so will the muffs be, for frostbitten fingers, 
on trench nights, also the pattens for the feet. It’s said they purpose to 
build places to stow away the things in, but nobody knows. A little 
while ago our respected government, hearing that Balaklava had got 
into a temporary state of confusion, and having deliberated on it for some 
months, despatched out Mr. Pratt, with a tail of helpers, to get it straight. 
Mr. Pratt arrived—gentlemanly man, officer of customs, very efficient, 
practical engineer, and all that. He was for going to work at once, 
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wanting to build wharves and landing-places for goods, roomy stores, dry 
shelves, good cupboards, &c. ; but the management, out here, got jealous 
and frightened at his activity, and they would not allow him to attem 

ing. So he’s fuming at having been sent on a fool's errand, and 
ach thar tee exerted tw It had been thought that 
A great i » B 

Captain Christie was going to be presented to her Majesty as a reward 
for his services, and be decorated with the Order of the Garter. Some 
ae ee. a aa ed et emeradeanany vlog A 
that little affair of last November, when the transports were lost, so he 
had a right to any reward or consolation that might be 
offered him by her Majesty personally, and had been practising backing 
out of a room, before a large glass, for three hours a day. A formidable 
for him one morning, very thick, and seal as red and 
big as the moon im a fog, “On Her Masesty’s Service.” Christie’s 
fingers could hardly come to the end of the seal with delight, for he con- 
cluded if it had not got the blue ribbon inside, it had got the order for 
to home and fetch it, and he made another bow before that 
glass of his, and took another back out, to judge of the effect he should 
prodace before the Queen. Sic transit gloria mundi! When he opened 
the despatch, there was nothing in it but his supersedure, and a stern 
command for him to pack himself off home, and stand his trial, by court- 
martial, for his misdoings at Balaklava. This affair has considerabl 
cowed many brave breasts out here. It is said, though I don’t know wi 
what truth, that Commissary-General Filder has been shaking in his shoes 
ever since, and that another general has experienced a slight trembling. 
ees woe Sante Sie Sane amen spnae Cat See 
ministry gone out on account of their mismanagement of the war ; 
and when we heard that Palmerston was made prime minister, nothing 
could exceed our rejoicings. We said we should be made all right im no 
time, and a general illumination was proposed throughout the camp. But 
when we came to carry it into effect, somebody recollected that we had no 
candles, and no windows to put them in. We were waiting anxiously for 





the reform to be commenced, and felt disappointed at the delay whieh 
seemed to be occurring: and now some of the officers have received 
letters, which hint that this ministry is worse than the last. Dear sir, 
perhaps you can settle one point for us—ZJs Lord P. falling into his 
dotage? Some of the letters affirm so, and the camp are q 
about it. It is stated he passes his time laughing and joking, like a 
childish old man, and lets the war and the country go to the dev I 
mean, the dogs. The commissariat and medical ts are in &@ 
foaming rage with him, for they hear he has told the House of Commons 
they don’t class as gentlemen. His lordship had better not come within a 
mile of unless he would like to be tossed in a wet blanket 

We were sensibly affected, dear sir, when we heard that you, and the 
rest of England, had been holding a day of humiliation for us, and shall 
feel under everlasting obligations to the acting members of the govern- 
ment for ordering it. They could not have tale © more effectual mode 
of silencing the reproaches which have been thrown at them. The nation 
has been casting it in their teeth that their t has caused the 
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order the nation and the people nance and fast. igadier Cuff 
nil taienaeied te naekis aloft as it 
ought, Sebastopol must fall whenever we like to attack it. 

We have skirmishes without end, and occasionally a short armistice is 
agreed upon, for the ostensible purpose of buryim dead. White flags 
are hoisted from the contending batteries, ie! then English, French, and 
Russians swarm out, meeting and mingling together on the plain. The 
men collect the bodies, and the officers form knots for conversation. Our 
foes are gentlemanly, well-bred fellows, courteous and cordial, and of 
course we show out the same; and offerings of snuff, cigars, and allu- 
mettes pass freely. The F yoneh appear, at these times, in full fig, as if 
they were going to a court ball, the Russians wear the everlasting grey 
coat over their uniform, and the less that’s said about our toggery, the 
better. Tarpaulin attire has not gone clean out with us, neither uicowe 
received reinforcements of French cambric shirts with frilled wristbands ; 
many of our tiles also are more airy than elegant. These conveniences 
in dress are, however, to be discarded, and we have been ordered to appear 

in uniform and a sword. “ How long will it be before we can take 
Sebastopol ?” we asked a Russian officer one day, during a truce. 
“You'll never take it,” he answered: “you missed your chanee once, and 
you won't get it again.” This may not be true, of course, bat it has been 
the private opinion of many of us for several months past. At the end 
of the armistice, down go the white flags, both armies scudder back to 
— and the firing begins again 
has reached us that Menschikoff is seriously wounded, and 
K. lost all his arms and legs, but that as soon as the stumps are healed 
he means to come to battle again. We don’t see how this will be, unless 
he’s brought in a sedan with cushions, when we shall all flock out to see 

Easter Monday, the 9th April, will be a memorable day with us, for 

it was on that day the Allies again opened fire on the fortifications and 


defences of ee We began at five in the morning, and, in 
weather, it was another Inkerman. The rain drifted down in sheets, ‘the 


of wind blew us to the dev the ground, and rooted up our tents, 
and a thick fog, black as night, enveloped the atmosphere. The ground 
had previously | been tolerably hard, but in a few hours it was over the 
ankles, a thie thick sea of avud, th the entire eamp one vast swamp. The firing 
was not kept up very strongly —who was to keep it up, in such weather 
as that? Since that day, our guns have grown slacker and slacker, and 
at the rate they are going on now, we may fire for ever, without making 
any impression on Sebastopol. Some say we are short of ammunition, 
that we have got too much of it: we juniors don’t know. We may 
expect some sharp work, for orders have been recently issued to the 
medical officers to make all possible preparation for more wounded. The 
Russians, meanwhile, have been filling Sebastopol with victualling stores, 
and we watch the heavily-laden wae. di riven, *- into it day and night. 
Dear sir, you desire me to convey a aS ou to a captain in 
the 63rd, w you knew in London, but I am u edende és 
63rd has on a long excursion. I am grieved to infer, from your 
letter—where you ask whether the 46th has disgraced itself paew 
it’s im the Crimea—that you must have put some faith in the 
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i | ced Perry. Allow me to tell you that the officers of 
this distinguished regiment were proved to have merited reward, instead 
Freed Lot Liavdings ben. given: Ghiema thai otion.. The 
iment is not here—at least, none of it to speak of—having accom- 
panied the 68rd on its tour, og Lau0y 
Please present my kind love to Aunt Priscilla and Jessie, with compli- 
ments to the Reverend Mr. S:, and believe me, dear sir, 
: | Very dutifully yours, 
. PEPPER. 





Stationary Trenches, before Sebastopol, April, 1855. 

Mr. Gus, —Fanny Green may go and be shot, and you with her. She’s 

of no more sense than a codfish. I got your letter, inside the 
governor's, with her message. ‘‘ That the style in which we dressed our- 
selves—in shreds of upper ents, and without shreds of lower—was 
ing, not to say ungentemaaly and that I had fallen down, besides, 
in her estimation, in common with the rest out here, for shirking the 
storming of Sebastopol!” Who wants to shirk it? And who:cares for 
F. G.’s “ estimation ?”. She had better come out.and head us, and see 
how soon she’d go in and sterm it. Why don’t she set on and knit us 
some trousers, and buy us some stuff for waistcoats, and make it up, in- 
stead of throwing ridicule on our wardrobes? I should not have given 
you credit for lending yourself to report such girl’s trash ; ‘unless you are 
degenerating into a girl yourself, which it is our belief you are—for I 
have shown your letter to Gill and Tubbs and Stifing. I'll write to 
F. G. and blow her up. Stiffing says he wouldn’t have her at a gift. 

A precious chance we haye of getting into Sebastopol! It. is well 
known we might have taken it in Soe when we first. came, but 
we have let chance slip by for doing it now, and I don’t care who 
hears me sayit. Tell F. G. to send a despateh by the electric 
(it will be open from here to Kensington before you get this) to our 
commander-in-chief, and demand of him and G Canrobert why they 
did not go in, at first, and take it. Marshal St. Arnaud was chief of the 
French army when we landed in the Crimea; he’s dead, and some re- 
nowned generals of our own are since dead; but if she will send an atmo- 
pore communication to the world of spirits, and put the same question 

, perhaps she will be favoured with a reply. Tell her to try it on, 
Gus: she’s green enough for that, or anything else. Gill says he does 
not care to know her now, and Tubbs says he wouldn’t be introduced to 
her if he could. 

T should like you to see the miles and miles of formidable batteries that 
have grown up round Sebastopol since last September. It’s believed that 
we might have gone quietly in then, with a trifling loss of two or three 
thousand men : there would be a loss of thirty thousand now, for the 
whole army will be annihilated if it tries at it. That’s our opinion, and 
time will prove whether we are right. For every fresh gun that we set 
up, the Russians set up five, and as to holding Sebastopol if we did get 
in, the thing’s not in the range of possibility, as affairs are now. A nice 
condition we have been in all the winter, to attempt the storming of any 
impregnable place! In my last two letters I have told you the undis- 
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guised truth about our state, physical and bodily and ornamental, and 
the shameful straits we were reduced to: no food, no clothes, no huts, 
no beds, no pre RAE EY te weak, sick, frostbitten, and feverish ; 
and our horses working with their heads and tails off. I mean, ears and 
tails ; but your letter has so put me up, I don’t know what I write. And 
now you say you have never had my letters! Gus, you are a sneak. If 
you have not had them, where do you think they heve got to—into the 
newspapers? No, Spark, it won’t do. The post is bad enough, but not 
so bad as.all that. 

Take Sebastopol! In the last-six months, fifteen thousand men have 
gone down to Scutari, ill, or dying, and about as many have gone into 
their graves. What do you suppose has sent us there? Warm clothing, 
and good fires, and sumptuous dinners, and air-tight houses, and rooms 
finished off with gilt cornices? If you choose to look at the. returns, 
you'll ae some 4 the my orf are set sagt le and some to 
scurvy, and some to , and some to cholera, and some to frost- 
bites; but who has Bare nrgyid down the TRutTH—that nine-tenths of 
the whole have died of starvation and despondency? If you and Eng- 
land and Fanny Green think we ought to have had health and life kept 
in us, so as to hold our ranks entire, and to have been able, any day, to 
march in, with a strong hand, and smash Sebastopol, go and ask your 
high and might British government why it was not done. Let censure 
fall upon them for their wretched indifference and incapacity, but don’t 
reproach «s. Who is it that bas reduced us to the plight we have been 
in? Who has exposed us to diseases, and then debarred us of the medi- 
cine to relieve them—who set us down in au unhealthy swamp, water 
above and below us, and would not send us huts to keep us dry—who let 
the frost and the snow of a northern winter come to us, and neglected to 
furnish us with means of shelter—who let our solitary suit of clothes 
wear off our backs into rags and live creepers, and gave us none to 
replace them—who undertakes to send us out bedsteads, and despatches 
the frames here, and the legs and sacking off to Egypt—who was it sent 
the tops and doors of our huts, and forgot the sides, and the nails to put 
them up with—who has kept our beer and our fuel and our physic, and 
our boots and shoes, swinging about in ships, now at Constantinople, 
now at Balaklava, and now back again at Woolwich, and never landed 
the cargoes anywhere—and who has winked at our mass of steamers 
skulking idly in Balaklava harbour, and doing no earthly thing but 
eating away the nation’s money, while provisions were within reach, and 
we were famishing? Go and ask the war-management who has done all 
this, and see if they can look you straight in the face, while they answer. 
There has been chaos and confusion and mismanagement out here, we all 
know, to our eternal cost, but that has not been the root of the evil. 
They'll punish the small fry, poor Christie and Filder, and those who 
were looking out for stars ade garters, but your rich and powerful and 
incapable ministers will escape scot-free. They are going to hold up a 
mild general or two, who have not the luck of possessing influential 
connexions, to public opprobrium ; but another general, who showed the 
most perfect and unexplainable indifference during the long weeks of our 
gan need, they'll decorate, along with themselves! Major Gum 

he shudders to see a fresh batch of newspapers arrive in camp, 
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the wilfal misdoings, the unfortunate mistakes, and the universal 
imbecility, show forth more plainly, day by day. And the effrontery of 
their wanting to shoe off their rexponsibiity n the nation, and make 
fast and pray and humiliate itself in sack and ashes to atone for 
their blunders! The camp decided that fast to be the richest jest that 
has come out yet. We wonder England stands it. Cuff says he thinks 
it can’t know the millions of its tin that are being wasted—wasted, mind 
you, not wsed. There are many serious misgivings out here upon the 
t of affairs in England: and it is asked, throughout the camp, 
“Can it be that some strange chastening from on High is falling on it, 
and depriving its rulers of their faculties and powers?” ‘ Quod Deus vult 
, prius dementat.” Tell F. G., with my compliments, that if I 

ve not my clothes, I have kept my Latin. 
Go m and storm Sebastopol! Where’s the army to do it? What's 
re ye to us, of the raw recruits they have sent out in place of the 
regiments which have died away? To be of service, we must have 
i and efficient soldiers—but we don’t get them. We don’t 
be England knows the jolly mess we are in; or takes account of the 
thousands that have gone into hospital, the thousands who have died, and 
the hundreds who have sneaked home and cut it altogether. The gover- 
nor, in the very letter in which he enclosed yours, sends a message to an 
officer in the 68rd Regiment. I have written him word back that the 
63rd is gone on an excursion. So it is: part of it into Scutari hospital, 
and the rest into the Crimean sod. The 63rd came out 900 strong, and, 
im a short ee it was reduced to nine men fit for duty. Tell that to 
England. —— letter also happened to mention that crack 
regiment the 46th—into which jolly corpe Gill and I have not yet given 
up hopes of exchanging. It has been annihilated, like the 63rd. It 
came out in November, 1000 strong; and 800 are dead or disabled. 
Do you know these facts in England? You are all wonderfully easy if 
do. Why, months ago, if the government would not do anything 
us, the people ought. Yah! you are all of a cheese—you, and F. G., 
and the country, and its ministers. The camp has, now, got letters that 
there's a committee sitting, to see who's in fault about the misdoings of 
the war; and the staff are crowing that though the mishaps come out 
strong, the real authors don’t. One officer (not on the staff) has 
a friend, deep in the confidence of the executive government at 
and he has written to say it’s all arranged about the evidence 
they are to give—nobody’s to be in fault, and nobody to be proved 
responsible. Ministers, past and present, will deny or explain away 
everything that could tell against them—Admiralty, Ordnance, Medical, 
and all rest of the departments, will do the same. Each set is to 
show out very bright and pure, and brag up the others: the conduct of 
the war will appear to have gone on admirably; and if the committee 
think to fix a hold upon any one for blame, they’ll be diddled. This is 
not satisfactory news to us sufferers; and it’s being asked, out here, 
“ Will the people of England stand this? Will they let things go on, 
in this rumble-jamble, for another year or two, till the country’s dis- 
and done for, or will they the reins of government into their 
hands? As true as that you are alive, Gus, I heard that said in 
Captain Carnegie’s tent last night. Carnegie was the man who had the 
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confidential letter, and he, and Gum and Cuff, and some half-dozen 
more, were comparing other letters and newspapers; and, in talking it 
over, they got as red, and excited, as fire’s hot. Carnegie leans to the 
Lords, because his aunt’s grandmother was a marchioness ; but Gum and 
Cuff and the rest, who have got no interest, don’t. They think ee 





are hardly dealt by; something about the promotion; ¢hey are obli 
to stop out and rough it, they say, whilst others can go home and live 
at ease, and get promotion over their heads. 

“T think it will now be ‘ Aristocracy versus Intelligence,’” cried 
Gum, “and if the trial does come off, intelligence will gain the day.” 

Carnegie was indignant: “D’ye call blood nothing?” he asked; 
“look at that which flows in the veins of the nobility.” 

*“‘ Blood’s good,” returned Gum, “but brains are better. Look at 
our merchants and commercial men—if their talents had been brought, 
in the first instance, to bear upon the war, do you suppose we should 
have been gasping out our lives here, in nakedness and famine, paralysed 
and incompetent, a byword for other nations to laugh at ?” 

‘Don’t know about that,” grunted Carnegie, “ but a duke’s a duke, 
and a baron’s a baron ; and if they do not display the business talents 
which seem to come natural to common people, their rank makes up for 
it. They have had the rule and swing of the country for ages, and 
John Bull, who’s an easy, good-natured old soul, ought not to turn tail 

them now.” 

“ We shall see,” retorted the major; “ it’s turn tail, on the one hand, 
rain on the other ; and he must choose between them.” 

And, Gus, we shall see. I’m blest if I much care how things tarn 
out, for we can’t be worse off than we are. By the way, talking of our 
rulers, I want you to get a song called “Peter Dick,” and send it out to 
us. We hear it is the crack song, just now, in the Admiralty and go- 
vernment offices; that the clerks whistle it all day, standing on their 
heads in cocked hats, and beat time with a gold-headed cane. Stiffing 
knows a very nice fellow who is in the Ordnance department, the Ho- 
nourable Tom Fireaway, and he says he is a slap-up whistler. 

We had the primest joke, out here. Bob Rendal, one of our chaps, 
was in the last stage of camp fever, and through somebody’s unaccount- 
able mistake, my name went up instead of his, and an order came for me 
to go into hospital at Scutari, whilst his name was entered for the 
trenches. I took care to be off before they found it out, and Bob died. 
Tubbs—he was only jealous—said he wouldn’t take advantage of the 
error. The idea! I wanted to see the girls who have come out, and 
away I went. I ran rushing up to the hospital when we reached Scutari, 
and while I was looking out for the girls, in hopes there were some pretty 
ones, I inquired after Ellison, one of our set who had gone down there, 
but he had made himself scarce, or the hospital gangrene had done it for 
him ; and, instead of him, I came upon Hunter, looking like a ghost in 
a white nightcap. I couldn’t get up a shadow of flirtation with the 
girls; they were the wrong sort for it, very staid and cranky, especial 
the nuns ; and two or three, whom, by way of trying it on, I politely 
accosted with “I hope, miss, you are quite well,” looked as cross as old 
Nick. It was no go, and there was not a bit of fun going on, and 
Hunter was too shaky to come out. That beast of a Jones was at 
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Scutari !“When ‘he was our lieutenant he had used to lead me and.Gill 
the devil’sown life, playing the sneak and letting out about us to Gum. 
He wanted to be sent home, but they had no writing-paper to write the 
nee on, ‘and I ‘hope he’s stopping there yet, praising up the 
ish ; ment ‘and all connected with it. Y'll tell you what I saw 

que of the nuns do. She was ‘very busy over a fellow’s bed, counting her 
beads, and reading to him, and praying, and confessing. The chap 
seemed as if he would interrupt her, but the more he tried, the faster she 
prayed and talked. Ait last she began to think him worthy of the con- 
secrated wafer—or whatever the Roman Catholics call it—when he burst 
out with “Ma'am, I’m deadly obleeged to ye, but I be a Wesleyan 
methodiss.” 

“ You are a what ?” she said, starting up and staring at him. 

“A disciple of Wesley, ma’am. Folks call us methodisses.” 

* Your name is O’Connor; you are a Roman Catholic,” cried the nun. 
‘‘ ] was with you yesterday.” 

“ Not a bit on’t, ma’am,” persisted the fellow. “I’m John Dobbs. 
O’Connor died in the bed this morning, and they have put me in his 

The lady gave a gasp of horror, and went away ; and Miss Nightin- 
gale said the nuns ought not to confess the men, for fear of these mis- 
takes 


The telegraph’s at work in the camp, from right to left, and across 
again. It’s a stunning convenience. Captain Smith wants to send a 
message to Lieutenant Thompson—goes to telegraph and signals. 
“ Hallo, old fellow! how’s the grubbings in your quarter to-day ; any- 
thing worth coming for? Short commons here.” Back comes the 
answer, in a brace of shakes.“ Nogo. Devilled scraps from yesterday. 
Out of everything.” Smith growls, and tries it again: ‘sends the same 
demand to'Captain Dark, on the right attack, and gets the answer. 
*‘ All right, old brick Don’t lose time. Turkey-pie and broiled ham ; 

i and champagne-punch.” Captain Smith goes tearing along, 
iding his pony’s tail off, and gets there in time for a capital dinner with 
his friends. While they are making themselves jolly, afterwards, it 
oceurs to them that Lieutenant Thompson would be an agreeable addi- 
tion to the party, as he can sing a good song, so off goes one to the 
telegraph again, and signals the lieutenant. “ Lieutenant Thompson 
wanted. Make on = Prime smoke ; unlimited grog ; going to 
make a night of it. Smith's here.” “Can’t,” is the doleful answer, 
“‘ those confounded trenches. Off at once. Wish the plague had the war.” 
There are sea-gulls in England innocent enough to believe the telegraph’s 
~ a for official p confined to Raglan and Canrobert, but I said 
I'd split about it. For, if you'll credit it, Gus, when I went to transmit 
a ivery important communication by it, to Stiffing, about some marma- 
sr the nasty shufflers refused to take it. 
n't you go writing me such messages again from that little ape, 
F.G. I am about to sit down now, and give ne blowing-up, and mind 
you smuggle the letter safely to her.— Yours, 


Augustus Sparkinson, Esquire, junior. 


Tom Perrer. 
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Camp-of-the-Brave- Warriors, before Sebastopol, April, 1855. 

My EVER DEAR Fanny,—I've got an epistle from Spark, with the 
dearest message from you, which I should be puzzled how to thank you 
sufficiently for, only that I know it comes originally from that ugly pig 
of a governess. She has been poisoning your mind with s i 
that cornets and ensigns, airily clad, are not decent society for young 
ladies and London drawing-rooms. For your own darling ignorance on 
war and its tactics, I cannot express admiration enough—though I have 
tried to attempt.it, in my answer to Spark. But now I must enlighten 
you, Our governors—I speak of those statesmen who rule in England, 
and enjoy the personal counsels and confidence of her. Majesty—are 
trying to make us a hardy race of warriors, like the ancient Britons, and 
throughout last winter’s severe weather, we had orders to do, as far as 
possible, without garments; no coats, no waistcoats, and no——well, 
continuations; but, now the summer’s approaching, we have to be cased 
in furs. If your groaning governess could look at us now, she'd see a 
sight, We are smothered in wool from head to foot. Sheepskin waist- 
coats and trou———continuations, catskin head-dresses, sable muffs, boas, 
and gloves, and white swansdown coats with yellow plush tails. I ean 
assure you, and you may assure her, that for warmth and elegance our 
present attire has never been surpassed. If swansdown and yellow silk 
plush are not decent enough for a drawing-room (besides the lovely con- 
trast in the colours), perhaps you'll ask her what. is. So you see, my 
little innocent, that we ed gone in puris naturalibus (which you 
may get your starchy governess to translate for you, if she can-do it for 
blushing), it was in obedience to the secret orders of our commanders: 
and a soldier’s duty is to obey, and make no bones over it. As to the 
taking of Sebastopol, that does not give us a moment’s consideration, it 
is a thing of course—as you young ladies say, ‘‘ cela va sans dire.” We 
are quite ready to pounce our claws upon it, and are only playing with 
it, for their torture and our sport, like a cat’ does with a mouse. 
remonstrated with a general yesterday (a very exalted one, whom I 
mayu’t name in a letter) that it was cruel, thus to keep the poor Russian 
creatures in hourly suspense of the allied attack and their own annihila- 
tion, and he agreed with me, and half proposed that I should: go into 
Sebastopol, leading a chosen body, and put an end to it; but I fear he 
has, for the present, altered his mind. 

The prodigies of valour we perform are incredible. Battles are fought 
continually, and if we have had the misfortune to be winged and legged 
(which means-all four taken off, by the cannon-balls) we don’t heed it, 
but cause ourselves still to be carried to the thick of the fight, in vehicles 
constructed for the purpose—a new invention, something between a 
sedan-chair and a bucket. Occasionally we allow the enemy to come 
out and exchange courtesies with us, Very gentlemanly fellows some of 
the Russian officers are, and speak capital French. They have to make 
offerings of dinners and suppers to the Turks. The savoury smell of the 
dishes is stunning, particularly the sage and onions, and the next time we 
sniff it, which we shall be sure to do, if the wind blows this way, I, and 
Cornet Stiffing, and Ensigns Gill and Tubbs, intend to mount our noble 
chargers and ride over to Eupatoria, the Turkish camp, and honour the 
dinner-table with our company. And you may judge of the dangers we 
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are ready to brave, when I tell you that, to effect this, we shall have to 
eee and stand the firing from all the Russian 
ries at once. 

We amuse our time pleasantly here on the whole, and receive and give 
dinner-parties. The electric demas is established in the camp. The 
. convenience of this is, that you can summons a friend to a spread at a 

moment's notice, obviating all that bothering ceremony of invitation 
notes and envelopes. We have good y oy too, shooting the mallard ; 
and have to stand the chance of being ourselves at it, for the wild 
drake congregate close to the enemy’s quarters. Our caterers have been 
recently landing some wild cattle, which causes indescribable confusion 
in our ranks. These savage animals are anything but polite: all they 
do is to tear about the camp, and butt at everybody. A very nice young 
fellow, in the artillery, had the misfortune to meet one, and the infuriated 
beast took him on his horns, and tossed him such a height into the air 
that he never came down again. Tubbs saw it, and came home and told 
us, and said they were still looking aloft for the body when he left. 

We are treated to changes in the matter of weather. For days 
together, the camp will be an everlasting show of rain, mud, water, wind, 
rheumatism, and Black Sea fogs; and next, it will be an emblem of all 
that’s pleasant. The sky as blue as a pretty girl’s eyes (somebody’s I 
know), and the sun bright and scorching —making us consign (in speech) 
our furs and woollen wrappers to the lower regions. I gathered to-day 
a variegated nosegay, hyacinths, crocuses, blue-bells, daffodils, sweet- 
briar, and others with foreign names, and I wished I could waft it as an 
offering to you. I would send you some crocus-petals in a letter, only I 
know that thundering thief of a post-office would be for boning them out 
of it. I should like to send you a bird—if I knew how to get it to Eng- 
land. We have larks, and sparrows, and tomtits, and water-wagtails, 
and shining goldfinches, and golden-wrens,—which would you like? Or 
would you prefer a vulture? You could have a great big cage built for 
him, and hang it between the two drawing-room windows, outside. We 
have had a large building run up on Balaklava heights, for the reception 
of the recovered troops who are still sickly. They are to go there for 
change of air—like your mamma goes to Brighton and Hastings. It is 
called a Sanatorium or place of health; and if you want to know what 
the real English for that is, as applied to ¢h¢s Sanatorium, it’s “ Hookey 
Walker.” 

My dear Fanny, I have great reason to complain. I sent you word to 
come out to Scutari, and I thought I could depend upon you. Two 
months ago, about which time I believed you might arrive, I determined 
to go down to meet you, so I applied at head-quarters for leave of 
absence. There was a deuce of a difliculty to get it granted me, my 
services are so efficient up in camp: but after about ten days’ suspense 
and agitation, and ten signatures and counter-signatures, I got my name 
entered for Seutari. Down I rushed to Balaklava, without a moment’s 
delay, and it was knee-deep in mud, just then, so you may suppose the 
pickle I was in, when I got there, and boarded a transport that was on 
the point of starting. I did not care for the state my lower legs were in, 
or for the inconveniences of the passage, which your ears must be familiar 
with, if you look at the newspapers, or for the groaus of the poor sick 
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and wounded we carried, or for the want of refined food, or for the per- 
fumes of the ship, which were not those of attar-of-rose and lavender- 
water, or for the live things which stuck to us all. No: I never felt any 
of these, but I perched myself on the summit of the chimney, to obtain 
the quickest view of the place whieh, I fondly hoped, contained you, and 
drying the mud. Arrived at Seutari, I tramped up to the hospital—a 
place as big as all Kensington—and went flying through its wards and 
corridors, alarming the sick inmates with frantic calls after you. 
Alas! you had never come. Though I saw Miss Nightingale, the 
nuns, and sisters, and the charming white veils, I looked in vain for 
F.G. Several of the younger ladies east upon me—well, if I must say 
it—an eye of favour, but what did I care? The only eye I cared for was 
not to be seen. I met a friend there, Ensign Hunter, but he had got the 
palsy, or something of that, and shook all over, and a white nightcap on, 
which is what they dress in. There was a sinful wretch of a a 
Jones down there, who, when he was in camp, used to play jackall to 
Major Gum, on purpose to worry the life out of me and Gill. So in- 
dignant were our revered government at his having dared to eireumvent 
ME, Ensign Thomas Pepper, that when they had got him fast at Scutari, 
they would not fill up the necessary forms, in writing, for him to get 
away from it, and we hope he is sn Min his heels there still. 

howell you come? { can't journey periodically to Seutari, on the 
chance of finding you there, for the camp could afford for almost any- 
body to waste his time better than me; but if you will send a notifica- 
tion of the probable period of your arrival, I'll manage to get down for 
it. I don’t see why you should shirk coming. Tell your mamma there 
are ladies of title out there. You need not know anything of nursing, or 
illness, or hospitals, that’s quite superfluous; and I think you would find 
living there a very agreeable change, if you ean stand fleas. You would 
live with Miss Nightingale and the lady-nurses, and attend my bed- 
side every day in the ward, for I should borrow Hunter’s cap and 
sham sickness. And when I had to go back to camp, you eould report 
that your stamina was not equal to the exertion, and they’d thank you for 
what you had done, and escort you back to London again. You would 
get an agreeable trip without cost, and would become familiar with many 
agreeable foreign sights, funerals in particular. When children and 

oung ladies die in Constantinople, they are carried to the grave in open 

coffins, with flowers strewing their cold white faces, and they are sur- 
rounded with lighted tapers, and the priests and bearers are dressed out 
in purple and searlet, and go along the streets, singing the death- 
chant. It is all very romantic, and you could not fail to enjoy the sight 
amazingly; so you had better make up your mind without delay, and 
come where you can see it. 

Gill and Tubbs and Stiffing wanted to send their love to you, but I 
would not allow it, which has made them corky. Do let me have a note 
from you; don’t be cruel; and believe me, my dear Fanny, 

Your ever devoted, 
Tom. 
Miss Fanny Green, Kensington. 
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WESTWOOD’S “BERRIES AND BLOSSOMS.”* 


Op in heart must he be, older than the hills—for they, on occasion, can 
skip like young sheep—who shall find himself none the younger, none the 
kinder, none : er and wiser too, “ee Pye J in this a 
for Y People. There are things in it, which children, now made happy 
with ieaaieenion of it, will enjoy at once, but which they will probably 
— if they live—enjoy still more, when their children’s children are 
beside them and around them. The book has about it the pervading 
grace of sympathy with childhood, with its fancies and reveries, its 
ports and frolics, its lovings and likings. There is much quaint humour; 
here is many @ aay sally, ro a bit of good-natured satire and 
bantering fun ; there is a finely-touched love of nature, touched to fine 
issues—a healthy delight in vernal breezes, and summer meadows, and 
the ways and means of the fish in the sea and the fowl of the air, toge- 
ther with a poetical faculty of giving to these “dumb mouths” an arti- 
culate ms 4 and interpreting for child-listeners and lookers-on the 
sounds and symbols of the blue heavens above and the green earth 
beneath. 

Mr. Westwood has already submitted his book to one critic, by whose 
judgment he will not be reluctant to abide—“ No solemn elder,” he tells 
us, “with a world of dusty wisdom in the wrinkles of his brow, but a 
little frolicsome child, wise only in the freshness of her heart and mind, 
and whose praises and penalties were alike spontaneous and sincere.” 
He confesses that, having written books before, never has he written one 
in which he took greater pleasure or more entire interest. He calls it 
a play-book rather than a arma and, to those who shake their 
heads (there are such people, but we suppose they can’t help it) at such 
an avowal, he addresses his opinion, that children should sometimes be 
sent into poetry, “just as they are sent into the June sunshine with 
hoop and skipping-rope, for pastime and relaxation.” Let the mandarin 
heads wag on, if they must; but let not that deter Mr. Westwood from 
waning ie “ain gate” 





et 


To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new, 


and bringing us other clusters of big bright berries, and bonny spring- 
time blossoms that hang on the bough. 

Various enow in subject and in treatment are the contents of this 
Verse-Book. There is the Confession of a Blue Bell, with its ring-a-ting 
obligato ; there is a smart new version of the old fable of the Owl and 
the Hawk, which cleverly differentiates between the ¢u-whit and the 
tu-whoo of the former bird; there is a Ballad of Giant Despair and 
the little Prince Goodchild, and another, very notable, of Child Barbara 
and the Dragon ; there is the Tragic History of Puffskin, the Frog, 
and Peter Piper, the Grasshopper ; and again, in the way of simple 





* Berries and Blossoms: a Verse-Book for Young People. By T. Westwood, 
Author of “ The Burden of the Bell,” &c. London: Darton and Co. 1855. 
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pathos, there is the ‘ Lark’s Grave,” and the “ Moorland Child,’’ and 
the “Land of Long Ago,” and a “Fireside Story;” while, in that 
characteristic style of piquant grace and graphic vivacity by which Mr. 
Westwood is best distinguished, there are such morceaux as “‘ Under my 
Window,” and “ The Proudest Lady,” and “ Little Bell,” and “ Lily on 
the Hill-top”—the last a capital outburst of youthful spirits and buoyant 
health, pictured in the tiny maiden’s romp with the North Wind himself. 
Some one “ copy of verses” from this Verse-book we must select, to give 
a taste of its quality, and after due hesitation when only one is admissible 
quoad our space, and so many guoad their own merit, we fix on the 
piece intituled 
KITTEN GOSSIP. 
957) pte re prowy old, 
oolly snow-ball, lying snug, 
Curl’d = in the Faia fold 
Of the warm hearth-rug, 


Turn your drowsy head this way. 
What is life? Oh, Kitten, say! 


“ Life?” said the Kitten, winking her eyes, 
And twitching her tail, in a droll surprise— 

“* Life —Oh, it’s racing over the floor, 

Out at the window and in at the door; 

Now on the chair-back, now on the table, 
*Mid balls of cotton and skeins of silk 

And crumbs of sugar and jugs of milk, 

All so cosy and comfortable. 

It’s patting the little dog’s ears, and leaping 
Round him and o’er him while he’s sleeping— 
Waking him up in a sore affright, 

Then off and away, like a flash of light, 
Scouring and scampering out of sight. 

Life? Oh, it’s rolling over and over 

On the summer-green turf and budding clover ; 
Chasing the hedotn as fast as they run, 
Down the garden-paths in the mid-day sun, 
Prancing and gambolling, brave and bold, 
Climbing the tree-stems, scratching the mould— 
That's Life!’ said the Kitten two months old. 


Kitten, Kitten, come sit on my knee, 

And lithe and listen, Kitten to me! 

One by one, oh! one by one, 

The sly, swift shadows sweep over the sun— 

Dayli ht dieth, and—kittenhood’s done. 

And, Kitten, oh! the rain and the wind! 

For cat-hood cometh, with careful mind, 

And grave cat-duties follow behind. 

Hark! there’s a sound you cannot hear; 

Pll whisper it’s meaning in your ear : 
Mice ! 

(The Kitten stared with her great green eycs, 

And twitch’d her tail in a queer surprise,—) 
Mice ! 

No more tit-bits, dainty and nice ; 

June—vVOL, CIV. NO. CCCCXIV. M 
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ere 
ut watchi ight, ing by 
Prowling wherever the foe doth lurk— 
Very short commons and very sharp work. 
And. Kitten, oh! the hail and the thunder! 
That’s a blackish cloud, but a blacker’s under. 
Hark ! but you'll fall from my knee, I fear, 
When T whisper that awful word m your ear— 
R-e-r-rats ! 

‘ae Kitten’s heart beat with great pit- 

ut her whiskers quiver’d, and from their sheath 
Flash’d out the sharp, white, pearly teeth.) 

R-r-r-rats ! 
The scorn of dogs, but the terror of cats ; 
The cruellest foes and the fiercest fighters ; 
The sauciest thieves and the sharpest biters. 
But Kitten, I see you’ve a stoutish heart, 
So, courage ! and play an honest part ; 
Use well your paws, 
And strengthen your claws, 

And sharpen your teeth and stretch your jaws— 
Then woe to the tribe of pickers and stealers, 
Nibblers, and gnawers, and evil dealers ! 
But now that you know Life’s not precisely 
The thing your fancy pictured so nicely, 
Off and away! race over the floor, 
Out at the window and in at the door ; 
Roll on the turf and bask in the sun, 
Ere night-time cometh, and kittenhood’s done. 

































The reader will have admired the highly-wrought effect of that mys- 
terious whisper, Mice /—startling the ear of kittenhood with dim inti- 
mations of an eventful future. The condensed significance of that mono- 
syllable is a masterly hit. But it is nothing to the thrilling revelation 
which follows it—to the awful roll, the ruthless reverberation of that other 
monosyllable, R-r-r-rats ! We warrant, if Mr. Westwood has ever recited 
this piece before a select home circle of little ones, that he has been 
clamorously petitioned (the first sensation over and silence broken) to 
repeat the rolling r’s, without bating a jot of the old emphasis. 
“ Please do the cane over again!” And no wonder. 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. XXXII.—James Tuomson.* 


THERE is, perhaps, no English poet of Thomson’s kind of rank and 
reputation, about whose merits and claims to such distinction there is so 
little dispute. Wordsworth,t indeed, essayed to show that the general 
admiration expressed for the bard of the Seasons could only at the best be 
‘blind wonderment,” and to account for his popularity by, partly, the 
mere title of his chief poem, which seemed to “ bring it home to the 

ed sympathies of every one,”—partly, the use of just such a “ vicious 
style” and just such “false ornaments,” as would be most likely to strike 
the undiscerning,—and partly, the lavish introduction of “ sentimental 
common-places,” brought forward with an imposing air of novelty, and 
with palpable success, proved by the fact that in any well-used copy of 
‘“‘ The Seasons,” the book generally opens of itself with the een on 
Love, or with one of the episodes, Damon and Musidora, or Palemon and 
Lavinia. But Wordsworth’s own disciples have been backward to repeat 
his strictures ; some, on the contrary, have been forward to confute them 
— Wilson, for instance, who kindles into enthusiasm as he intones in that 
poetical-prose of his (medley of the “raal fine” and “unco’ coarse”), the 
praises of his illustrious countryman, and exults in the wide acceptance of 
the Seasons, and their cordial enjoyment, by all orders and degrees of 
men amongst us—telling how he had seen the book himself in the shep- 
herd’s shieling, and in the woodsman’s bower—‘‘small, yellow-leaved, 
tattered, mean, miserable, calf-skin bound, smoked, stinking copies,” yet 
pored over by those “humble dwellers, by the winter-ingle or on the 
summer-brae, perhaps with as enlightened, certainly with as imagination- 
overmastering a delight, as ever enchained the spirits of the high-born 
and highly-taught to their splendid copies,”{ of ne plus ultra pretensions 
as to paper and print, breadth of margin and pomp of illustration, bind- 
ing the most superb and tooling the most exquisite. We do not quarrel 
over Thomson as we do over other poets beside or near whom he takes his 
stand. His popularity is less questionable than almost any other bard’s, 
enrolled high on the list of British classics. It is more a true thing, an 
actual verity, real and practical ; not merely a traditional pretence, not 
merely a hearsay renown, courteous and conventional. Possibly the tide 
has turned now, or is at the turning point ; but for one clear century 
Thomson has enjoyed a degree of fame which, in quantity and quality, in 
extent and in intensity, deserves to be called ‘‘ true fame,” as Colerid 
did cali it, when he found a tattered copy of the “ Seasons” lying on the 
window-sill of a little rustic ale-house. Possibly the next ol. succeedin 

enerations may have less implicit faith in the accuracy and ta 
=e of Thomson’s descriptions of Nature, and make fewer calls upon 
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* Poetical Works of James Thomson. Edited by Robert Bell. 2 vols. (An+ 
notated Edition of the English Poets.) London: John W. Parker and Son. 1855. 
+ “Essay, supplementary to the Preface,” &c. 
+ “ Winter Rhapsody. Fytte First (1830).” 
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them in their Anthologies, and Elegant Extracts, and Modern Speakers ; 
but for a round hundred years at least he has been honoured with “ true 
fame”—read (which is more than some greater bards may boast), marked 
(a new access of superiority), learnt (by heart, and with heart, as an out- 
of-school pleasure as well as an in-school task), and inwardly digested 
(with more or less ease in the process, and benefit in the result, according 
to the ew or dys-peptic powers of the agent). And the majority of 
general readers will probably scout our base insinuation that the tide, 
which has borne him so buoyantly, so royally, hitherto, has shown any the 
slightest symptom of turning, much less has already turned—and will 
deny that so deep and broad a stream, whose rolling waters wend on to 
immortality, can be subject to the check of tidal laws, or suffer a sea- 
change. 

The truth and freshness of Thomson’s transcripts from Nature drew no 
mean part of their effect upon the age, from the contrast they presented 
to the untruth and second-hand staleness of that age’s poetry of descrip- 
tion. They had, indeed, an absolute beauty and value of their own ; but 
their relative beauty and value, as compared with contemporary verse 
of a similar design, heightened as well it might the fervour of the welcome 
they received. Now that the same contrast between him and other de- 
scriptive poets no longer exists, now that he is not alone in his glory, now 
that his readers are readers also of Cowper, of Wordsworth, of Tennyson, 
—the relative value of his verse becomes a vanishing quantity, and, for 
his passport to immortality, or his claim to another century’s lease of 
‘true fame,” it is to its absolute value, to its intrinsic vitality (wy ’ev 
‘eavrm), that regard must now be paid. Few but will recognise in his 
descriptions an absolute beauty, ever fresh and ever fair—and hence may 
be predicated for them a lease of perpetuity—such perpetuity as mortals 
may predicate at all; his portraiture of Nature is a thing of beauty, and 
that, says another poet, is a joy for ever. How much this absolute beauty 
was seemingly magnified by relative ‘‘co-efficients,” and to what extent 
the reputation of the “ Seasons” for descriptive fidelity may be impaired, 
and their “glorious summer” be overshadowed by advent glooms of a 
“ winter of discontent,” it is for time to test ; and time is testing it accord- 
ingly. 
is speaking of Thomson’s truthfulness as a descriptive poet, we do 
not here allude to the minor details of his’ poem, illustrative of zoological 
and vegetable life. Of these illustrations, which are open to the matter- 
of-fact criticism of science, some are demonstrably inaccurate, the most 
are admirably correct. His namesake, Dr. A. T. Thomson, has fur- 
nished many interesting observations on this head ; and Mr. Bell, in his 
careful edition of the poet, draws liberally on the Doctor’s storehouse, 
and confronts Thomson the man of imagination and song with Thomson 
the man of natural history and fact. Now and then the minstrel is a 
little beside the mark, in his ornithological and kindred researches ; but, 
as a rule, his eye is a seeing eye, and peers inquiringly into the privacies 
of animal life, as well as rolls in a fine frenzy in vision of whirlwind and 
storm. If he is in error when he refers to early Spring the “clammy 
mildew” which does not appear till Autumn,—or when he ranks the 
woodlark among those birds that sing in copses, whereas it sings on the 
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wing,—or when, in common with so many others, he makes the sunflower 
shut up her yellow leaves in sadness when sets her god, the sun, and, 
when he warm returns, “ point her enamoured bosom to his ray,” whereas 
prosy science, or rather plain observation, tells us that if we examine a 
bed of sunflowers at any period of the day we shall find them looking in 
every direction, and og by poetic fiction, and to an Irish melody, turn- 
ing on their god when he sets the same look that they turned when he . 
rose,—or when he derives pestilence from a living cloud of insects, up- 
rising from the hoary fen in putrid streams,—or when he sends the 
swallow to bed and sleep for the winter, whereas that judicious bird, at 
once epicurean in taste and eclectic in philosophy, eschews such an idea 
(much more such a fact) as Winter altogether, and so arran its 
periodical flittings as to renew in the south what was failing it in the 
north,—if in a fow instances of this trivial sort, Thomson is open to the 
demurrers of his learned friends, in how many others does he extort from 
them a homage of admiration for the minuteness of his observance, and 
the accuracy of his details. As where he sketches out the physiology of 
the vegetable tribes, that, wrapt in a filmy net, and clad with leaves, 
draw the live ether and imbibe the dew—each plant in the twining mass 
of tubes a thing “ attractive,” that sucks, and swells the juicy tide—the 
vernal sun awakening the torpid sap from its wintry root-asylum, till it 
mounts in lively fermentation, and spreads “ all this innumerous-coloured 
scene of things ;”—or where he pictures the nightingale in his exemplary 
capacity as a prospective paterfamilias, singing away like—like—whom 
or what but himself ?—by day and night, while his mistress gives ear to 
his ditty and eke attends to the hatching ;—or where he notes the white- 
winged plover wheeling her sounding flight, around the head of wander- 
ing swain, and skimming in long excursion the level lawn, to tempt him 
from her nest; or, with like pious fraud, the wild-duck fluttering over the 
rough moss, and the heath-hen over the trackless waste, to delude and 
utterly confuse the hot-pursuing spaniel ;—or where he reports the august 
congress of storks, and their protracted debates ere the motion is carried 
for their long vacation—how, having designed their route, chosen their 
leaders, adjusted their tribes, and cleaned their vigorous wing® they 
wheel round and round (like crafty logicians) ‘in many a circle,” and 
(like us magazine scribblers) in “many a short essay,” until “in con- 

gation full the figured flight ascends, and, riding high the aérial 
billows, mixes with the clouds;”—or, once again, where he registers the 
indications of a coming storm, from the movements of feathered fowl, 
“the plumy race, the tenants of the sky,”—the clamorous rooks, retiring 
in blackening hordes from the downs, thick-urging their weary flight to 
the grove’s closing shelter ; and the cormorant on high that w Foc from 
the deep and screams along the land, and the heron soaring aloft with 
loud shriek, and the circling sea-fowl that cleave with wild wing the flaky 
clouds. 

These graphic felicities notwithstanding, it is by here and there an 
exacting critic contended, that, after all, Thomson’s descriptions of 
Nature are sometimes not quite so fresh and original, but considerably 
more bookish and conventional, than the bulk of his admirers ever have 


suspected or ever will allow. 
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That, indeed, he loved the face of Nature, and studied it:at times with 
a lover's intelligence—(and we know that 
Love adds a precious seeing to the eye),— 
is not by the most cross-grained to be gainsaid. His boyish verses “On 
a uals Life,” Mr. Ball commesil as fresh and real, per as bringing 
beforejus the features of the country without gloss or affectation. “ Dis- 
missing the ideal shepherds and shepherdesses who formerly trailed their 
silks, like the ladies in the portraits of the Restoration, over imaginary 
lains, and rejecting atogether the machinery of the heathen mythology, 
Thomson addressed himself directly to Nature, and transferred the land 
scape’ to his canvas with truthfulness and simplicity.”* Mrs. Southey 
has recorded her grateful sense of the “ fresh and real” interest.in Nature, 
excited within her by early commerce with the “ Seasons” — 


A sensibility to Nature’s charms 
That seems its living spirit to infuse 
- breathing soul) in dhings inanimate ; 
o hold communion with the stirring air, 
The breath of flowers, the ever shifting clouds, 
The rustling leaves, the music of the stream 
. . » But best and noblest privilege! to feel 
Pervading Nature’s all-harmonious whole, 
The Great Creator’s Presence in his works.t 


“Thomson,” says M. Villemain, “has not the grandeur and pre- 
cision of antiquity, but his heart overflows at the sight of the country. 
He abounds m true images—in simple emotions. He possesses that 

of the domestic hearth, in which the English have always excelled, 
and he has blended it with all the beauties of Nature, which for him are 
only shadows of the Creator's hand.”{ His images are true when they 
are manifestly the fruit of his own observations of the varied year, his 
own out-door studies of the seasons as they roll ; as when, in his cheerful 
morn of life, as he tells us, he wandered not unpleased through even grim 
Winter's rough domain, among the hills within range of his father’s 
parish, where he trod the pure virgin snows, and heard the winds roar 
and the big torrents burst, and saw the deep fermenting tempest gather 
its forces in the gloaming, soon to come travelling in the greatness of its 
strength, welcome only to such as could say 


——welcome, kindred glooms! 
Congenial horrors hail ! 


* Bell’s Thomson, i. 46. 

} The Birthday, &c. By Caroline Bowles. 1836. 

¢ M. Villemain is here comparing Thomson with that once favourite and very 
French fribbler, St. Lambert, at whose expense he has the good taste to exalt the 
British bard, though British, and more fat than bard beseems. Whence the differ- 
ence, he asks, between the Seasons a la Lambert and the Seasons a la Thomson ? 
and in part-explanation answers: “It does not arise solely from the inequakity of 
their talents [though we, who are British, would lay tolerable stress upon that, 
when in the one scale lies a Thomson, and in the other a St. Lambert]. But the 
English poet, from the midst of the luxury and the philosophy of the capital, seeks 
the country, . . . and though he dedicates his work to.a great lady, his feelings are 
with the people—a people rich and proud of a free fatherland. Like them, he loves 
ro mpage its forests, and its fields. Thence springs his glowing manner ; ve | 

ra gloomy sky, and ina period of cold philosophy, is his poetry so full 

and colour.”—Cours de Littérature francaise, 
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In the Dies Boreales Buller asks North what he thinks of the thunder 
in Thomson’s Seasons, and the reply is that, as all the world thinks, it is 
our very best British thunder : the poet gives the Gathering, the General 
Engagement, and the Retreat; in the Gathering there are touches and 
strokes that make all mankind shudder—the foreboding—the ominous : 
and the terror, when it comes, aggrandises the premonitory symptoms— 
“Follow the loosened aggravated roar” is a line of power to bring the 
voice of thunder upon your soul on the most peaceable day—and the 
- Se poet” shows, too, how he feels the grandeur of the rain 
when, instant on the words “‘convulsing heaven and earth,” follow these, 
“down comes a deluge of sonorous hail, or prone-descending rain.”* 
We have the same authority, in another place, for saying that nothi 
can be more vivid than such lines as these, on mantee snow, whi 
have the very nature of an ocular spectrum : 

The cherish’d fields 


Put on their tender robe of purest white. 
Tis brightness all; save where the new snow melts 


Along the mazy current —— 
while there is a true poet’s touch in the following epithet “ brown,’ 
where all that is motionless is white : 
The foodless wilds 
Pour forth their drown inhabitants. 
When, however, to his “true images,” as Villemain calls them, Thomson 
seeks to add something beyond “ simple emotions,” the same carer 
allows him to have overshot his mark, and ceased to be perfectly natural : 
striving to be strongly pathetical, he becomes suspiciously fantastical: for 


example— 





Drooping, the ox 
Stands, cover’d o’er with snow, and then demands 
The fruit of all his toil, 
—a demand highly reasonable on the ox’s part, but a little eccentric 
maybe on the bard’s :—or again— 
The bleating kind 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glittering earth, 
With looks of dumb despair, 


where, if the second line is perfect, the third, it is agreed by two such 
lovers of Nature, of Scotland, and of Thomson, as John Wilson and 
James Hogg, is an exaggeration and a mistake, for sheep do not deliver 








* «Thomson had been in the heart of thunderstorms many a time before he 
left Scotland; and what always impresses me is the want of method—the confu- 
sion, I might almost say—in his description. Nothing contradictory in the pro- 
ceedings of the storm; they all go on obediently to what we know of Nature’s 
laws. But the effects of their agency on man and nature are given—not according 
to any scheme—but’ as they happen to come before the Poet's imagination, as 
they happened in reality. The pine is struck first—then the cattle and the sheep 
below—and then the castled cliff—and then the 

‘Gloomy woods 
Start at the flash, and from their deep recess 
Wide flaming out, their trembling inmates shake.’ 


No regular ascending or descending scale here; but wherever the lightning 
chooses to go, there it goes—the blind agent of indiscriminating destruction.”— 


Dies IL. 
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themselves up to despair under any circumstances ; and in fact Thom- 
son here transfers what would have been his own feeling in a correspond- 
ing condition, to animals who dreadlessly follow their instincts.* It may 
be questioned, nevertheless, whether Thomson’s most graphic passages 
are not rather illustrative of tamer and smoother scenery than the rugged 
and sublime—whether he is not more at home on low level soil this side 
the Tweed, than in his own land of brown heaths and shaggy wood, 
land of the mountain and the flood. As the acute author of a once 
much-vexed essay “On the Theory and the Writings of Wordsworth” 
observed on this matter, Thomson, although born in a land of mist and 
mountains, seems to alternate, in his Seasons, between gorgeous but 
vague representations of foreign climes, and faithful transcripts of Eng- 
land’s milder scenery ; appearing more pleased 


To taste the smell of dairy, and ascend 
Some eminence, Augusta, in thy plains, 


than to climb the painful steeps of a Scottish mountain. He exclaims, 
indeed, “To me be Nature’s volume wide displayed !’—but for what 
purpose ?—* Some easy passage raptured to translate.” + And sometimes, 
good easy man, full surely, he would pen a description that, in some 
nostrils, either very keen or very dull of scent, have more the smell of 
the lamp than of fresh field or forest life. Mr. Charles Knight, for in- 
stance, roundly asserts that Thomson, professedly a descriptive poet, as- 
suredly described many things that he never saw, but looked at nature 
very often with the eyes of others; and goes on to say: “ To our mind 
his celebrated description of morning} offers not the slightest proof that 
he ever saw the sun rise:” for although in this description we have a 
variety of charming items, the meek-eyed morn, the dappled east, brown 
night, young day, the dripping wl the misty mountain, the hare 
limping from the field, the wild deer tripping from the glade, the wood- 
land hymns of bird choristers, the driving of the flock from the fold, the 
lessening cloud, the kindling azure, and the illumination with fluid gold 
of the mountain’s brow; yet, objects our Shakspeare’s scholar, “this is 
conventional poetry, the reflection of books ;—excellent of its kind, but 
still not the production of a poet-naturalist.”§ Otherwise thought one 








* Winter Rhapsody. Fytte III. Thomson, it is added, redeems himself in 
what immediately succeeds,— 
‘*Then sad dispersed, 
Dig for the wither’d herb through heaps of snow.” 


For as they disperse, they do look very sad—and no doubt are so—but had they 
been in despair, they would not so readily, and constantly, and uniformly, and 
successfully have taken to the digging—but whole flocks had perished. 

+ Essay on the Theory and the Writings of Wordsworth. (Blackwood. 1829.) 

See Bell’s Thomson, ii., p. 57, sq. 

§ Mr. Knight contrasts Thomson’s sunrise with one by Chaucer in the 
“ Knight’s Tale” (beginning “ ‘The besy larke, the messanger of day,” &c.), in 
which he recognises a brilliancy and freshness as true as they are beautiful— 
e. g. the sun drying the dewdrops on the leaves is no book image: of such stuff, 
he adds, are the natural descriptions of Shakspeare always made. He is as 
““minute and accurate as White,” and “more philosophical than Davy.” His 
carrier in the inn-yard at Rochester exclaims, “ An’t be not four by the day, I'll 
be hanged: Charles’ wain is over the new chimney.” (I. Henry JV. Ul. 1.) Here 
is the very commonest remark of a common man; and yet the principle of ascer- 
taining the time of the night by the position of a star in relation to a fixed object 
must have been the result of observation in him who dramatised the scene. But 
see for illustrative cases in point Knicut’s Biography of Shakspeare, p. 137. 
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who, from the internal evidence alone of the “ Seasons,” would fear- 
lessly affirm that Thomson was, must have been, an early riser. The 
lamentable fact being, that Thomson lay a-bed till noon, and got up not 
over briskly then. 

He was constitutionally sluggish, and became habitually more and 
more averse from exertion. Est gut, says Horace, and Thomson would 
make a very good nominative case for the predicate— 

Est qui nec veteris pocula Massici, 

Nec partem solido deine de die 

Spernit ; nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
Stratus, nunc ad aque lene caput sacre.* 

Eating apricots and apricating imself the while on a garden wall, his 
hands in his pockets,t he forms a pretty pendant to the Horatian picture. 
He had often, moralises Doctor Johnson, felt the inconveniences of idle- 
ness ; but, the Doctor adds, he never cured it. Idleness he loved to 
abuse—in blank verse. Lazy lubbers he could rebuke indignantly—by 
a poetical fiction. Among the foremost praises he bestows on Lord 
Chancellor Talbot is this— 

Nor could he brook in studious shade to lie, 

In soft retirement, indolently pleased 
With selfish peace :t 
mais, que voulez-vous? when will precept and practice be identical ? 
and is it not a curious fact that the most urgent remonstrant, among all 
Thomson’s remonstrant friends, against Thomson’s indolence, was himself 
the most indolent,—Dr. Armstrong, to wit, the shy, sequestered, self- 
absorbed, yet kindly, author of the ‘‘ Art of Preserving Health?” Let 
who will dispute our poet’s competency, by right of personal scrutiny and 
experience, to depict the Seasons, none may deny his fitness to paint the 
Castle of Indolence, con gusto the most appreciative, con amore the most 
sincere. If it was but a Castle in the air, such a thing as dreams are 
made of, when the dreamer is a man of genius, to him it was dear as the 
actual, and dearer; and so it is to us. Irresistible is the charm of that 
region, too delicious the Janguor of that listless climate,—the sleep- 
soothing groves, the streamlets bickering through sunny glades with a 
lulling murmur, the lowing of herds along the vale, the blosting of flocks 
from the distant hills, the piping of shepherd dalesmen, the forest-deep 
laint of the stockdove, the forest itself rustling drowsily to the sighing 

gale—while 

—— whate’er smacked of ’noyance or unrest, 

Was far, far off expell’d from this delicious nest. 

Thomson would have made a prize lotos-eater. His sensual tempera- 
ment is traceable in most of his works. Johnson, indeed, fired up once 
when somebody called Thomson a very good man, and declared him to 
have been, on the contrary, a gross sensualist and profligate in private 
life. However this may have been—and let us hope the Doctor was in a 
passion when he said it, and irritably irrational accordingly—the poetry 

* Horat. Carm. i. 1. 

+ “You would fancy Thomson an early riser, yet that placid poet, who rented 
the Castle of Indolence, and made it the House Beautiful, so that all who pass are 
fain to tarry, used to rise at noon, and sauntering into the garden, eat fruit from 
the trees with his hands in his pockets, and then and there composed sonorous 


apostrophes to the rising sun.” —ile Notes, chap. xvi. , 
t “To the Memory of Lord Talbot.” Bell’s Thomson, i. 210. 
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of Thomson is anything but ideally refined, when love is the theme. 
Damon's sweet confusion and dubious flutterings on the bank, im soul- 

i ing view of Musidora hydropathising,—why did not Thomson live 
in a day when indignant seniors write letters to the Times, at summer- 
heat, from Ramsgate and Margate, to complain of the doings on the 
sands ?—or Palemon, and the passion that through his nerves in mingled 
transport ran, and the blaze of his smothered flame, as he viewed (or 
run) Lavinia, ardent, o’er and o’er, and pouring out the pious rapture of 
his soul with the query, “‘ And art thou then Acasto’s dear remains?” (a 
vile phrase, an undertaker’s phrase: )—how shall we hail such tender pas- 
sages, but as the wag in the pit hailed the immortal apostrophe to 
Sophonisba— 

Oh, Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, oh! 


Probably it was some good-natured friend whose voice de profundis 
thus startled the good-natured bard—a friend who understood him, as 
most of his friends easily might, and who liked him, as they all seem to 
have done ;—Hammond, whom he used to call a burnished butterfly ; and 
Mallet, with whom he had begun life in the “tippeny cells” of Edin- 
burgh, and whom he loved inter pocula to nickname Moloch ; and 
Mitchell, the parliament-man and diplomatist; and Lyttleton, with 
whose worldly fortunes his own were so closely linked; and the future 
Lords Chatham and Temple, who prized in him the “ gentleman” as well 
as the poet ; and that egregious tuft-hunter, Bubb Dodington, whom he 
flattered (as he did many others) with such fulsome and florid words, 
words, words ; and Aaron Hill, another notable subject of his lavish 
panegyrics ; and Parson Cromer, with whom he used to booze at the old 
Orange Tree, in Kew-lane ; and Collins, who tenderly bewailed him in 
an elegy known to all; and Shenstone, who, brief as was their ac- 
quaintance, erected an urn to his memory at the Leasowes; and Quin, 
whom Mrs. Hobart, Thomson’s housekeeper, “ often wished dead, he 
made Thomson drink so,” and who gave him a hundred pounds when 
arrested for a debt of seventy, and who, five months after his death, could 
scarcely speak the prologue to his posthumous tragedy (‘‘ Coriolanus” ) 
because of the Aysterica passio at his own kind heart, and the big larmes 
dans sa voix. 


Mr. Robert Bell's edition of the poet should command an extensive, 
not to say universal, sale: those who are without a *‘ Thomson” on their 
shelves, cannot do better than supply the defect by a copy so worthy of 
all acceptation ; while those who already possess him, even in half a 
dozen or more forms, will not repent the purchase of what costs so little 
and is worth so much. Mr. Bell has been at particular pains in illus- 
trating certain points in the poet’s history and poetics, such as his liaison 
with “Amanda,” Miss Young—the emendations and secunde cure of 
his “ Seasons,”’ &c.,—adding, too, an interesting collection of supple- 
mental notes, on the subject of the lines attributed to Thomson in memory 
of Congreve—on the poet’s connexion with Savage and others—his prose 
dedications—the prices of his copyrights—the sale of his effects at Kew- 
foot-lane—and the “ commemoration” at Ednam Hill, in 1791, by that 
whimsical, fussy, close-fisted (though would-be open-handed) Mac- 
Mecenas,—David, Earl of Buchan. 
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COMMON THINGS.* 


Ir seems as if it was only just beginning to be generally felt and un- 
derstood that the common life of man is full of wonders chemical and phy- 
siological. It appears as if hosts had passed away without seeing or being 
sensible of such, though every day our existence and our comforts ought 
to recal them to our minds. The cause of this it is well known is, that 
our schools tell us nothing about them ; they do not even teach those 
rudiments of science which would fit us for seeing them. Strange to say 
that what most concerns the things that daily occupy our attention and 
cares is in early life almost sedulously kept from our knowledge. Those 
who would learn anything regarding them must subsequently teach them- 
selves through the help of the press or of lectures. Take, for example, 
Mr. James F. W. Johnston’s admirable little book on the ‘‘ Chemistry of 
Common Life.” It treats of the air we breathe, the water we drink, the 
soil we cultivate, and the plant we rear, the bread we eat and the beef we 
cook, the beverages we infuse, the sweets we extract, the liquors we fer- 
ment, the narcotics we indulge in, the odours we enjoy, the smells we 
dislike, and the body we cherish. All know what a topics mean, but 
few how much they imply in a philosophical sense; and still fewer have 
considered them in their true relations to human life and health, merel 
because they wanted the simplest elements of knowledge upon which 
alone they could proceed. 

The air we breathe, for example, though apparently pure and elemen- 
tary, isa compound. One of its ingredients, separated from the others, 
destroys life by excess of excitement ; the other two by suffocation. Car- 
bonic acid, the most pernicious ingredient, is also the heaviest, and lingers 
in sheltered hollows, as the Poison Valley in the island of Java, which it 
is death to enter, and which is strewn with the bones of its victims. 
Watery vapour also forms a part of the air we breathe ; and were it en- 
tirely deprived of such, a human being would dry up into a withered and 
ghastly mummy. Added to these, we find also less essential, but generally 
present, ozone and nitric acid; ozone, the presence of which indicates 
extreme purity of atmosphere, and the absence, according to accumulating 
evidence, a fitness for cholera and other diseases; and nitric acid, deve- 
loped by every flash of lightning, and supposed to be very favourable to 
vegetable growth when washed down by the shower that follows upon 
the thunderstorm. 

The water we drink is no more a simple substance than the air we 
breathe. It consists partly of oxygen—one of the constituents of the air 
we breathe—and of hydrogen, an inflammable gas. It is interesting to 
consider how much the unheeded property of freedom from smell and 
taste in pure water as well as in pure air, are important to animal com- 
fort. Sweet odours are grateful to our nostrils at times, and pleasant 
savours give a relish to our food; but health fails in an atmosphere which 





* The Chemistry of Common Life. By James F. W. Johnston, M.A., F.R.58, 
L. and E., &c. William Blackwood and Sons. 
Food and its Adulterations. By Arthur Hill Hassall,M.D. Longman, Brown, 


Green, and Longmans. 
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is ever loaded with incense and perfumes, or where the palate is daily pam- 
pered with high-seasoned dishes and constant sweets. The nerves of 
smell and taste do not bear patiently a constant irritation, and the whole 
body suffers when a single nerve is continually jarred. Hence it is that 
water and air, which have to enter so often into the animal body, and to 
penetrate to its most delicate and most sensitive organs and tissues, are 
made so destitute of sensible properties that they can come and go to any 

art of the frame without being perceived. Noiselessly, as it were, they 
glide over the most touchy nerves ; and so long as they are tolerably 
pure, they may make a thousand visits to the extremest parts of the body 
without producing the most momentary irritation or sense of pain. These 
negative properties, which are common both to air and water—though 
they are rarely thought of—are, nevertheless, most essential to our daily 
comfort. 

In nature, however, water is never found perfectly pure; even that 
which descends in rain is contaminated by the impurities it washes out of 
the air, and that which rises in springs by the substances it meets with 
in the earth itself. The purest water known—that which flows from 
granite rocks—contains from 1-20th of a grain of foreign matter to 4 or 5 
grains in the gallon. The water which is supplied to the city of Edin- 
burgh contains from 7 to 14 grains in the gallon. The water supplied 
to and used in London and its neighbourhood contains : 


New River Company . ., ane grains in the gallon. 
East London Water Company... a ae wi = 
The Thames. , ; , ; . £7 is pa 
Kent Water Company . ‘ ; i. oe s . 
Hampstead Water Company. , . 854 to 40 as 
Deep-bore wells. ‘ , ; . . 33 to 3s . 


The most common substances in spring and river water are the carbonates 
and sulphates of lime, which impart to it its hardness. ‘The softer the water 
the purer it is. The solvent power of water, however, always charges it 
with the more undesirable admixtures, as it has to pass through the 
neighbourhood of dwellings, and still more so of graveyards. The water 
of a well which is close to the old churchyard on the top of Highgate- 
hill was found to contain as much as 100 grains of solid matter to the 
gallon, out of which 57.18 grains were nitrates produced where animal 
matters decay in porous soils. 

Well-waters sometimes contain vegetable substances also of a peculiar 
kind, which render them unwholesome, even over large tracts of country. 
Waters of rivers and marshy places may be clarified from such by char- 
coal. In Paris they use alum; in the Landes, chips of oak; in India the 
traveller carries with him a supply of nuts of the strychnos potatorum 
for the same purpose. The muddy water of the Nile is purified by 
rubbing bitter almonds on the sides of the vessel. The Lord showed 
Moses a tree by which the waters of Marah were made sweet. In all 
these the principle is the same: the albuminous matter is coagulated by a 
bitter astringent. Water also absorbs gases, and the presence of carbonic 
acid imparts to it a pleasant briskness. The presence of oxygen in water 
is essential to the life of fish. 

We all know how every variety of soil, in every climate, supports its 
own vegetable tribes; but every one is not intimate with the influence of 
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artificial changes in the soil, upon the kind, the growth, and the character 
or appearance of the plants which spring up or are sown upon it. Drain 
a peaty soil and heaths disappear. Lime banishes sorrel, and guano the 
daisy. Some substances affect the colour of flowers: charcoal darkens 
the dahlia, the rose, the petunia, &c.; soda reddens hyacinths, soot turns 
yellow primroses pink ; superphosphate of soda alters in various ways the 
hue or bloom of flowers. Still more important are the effects of pro- 
tracted nursing in plants; all our grains are cultivated grasses, our 
carrot, in a state of nature, is a woody, spindly root, and our potato a 
bitter tubercle. 

“It is with unconscious reference to these improved conditons that 
certain wild and useless plants attach themselves to and appear affec- 
tionately to linger in the footsteps of man. They follow him in his 
migrations from place to place—advance with him, like the creeping and 
sow thistles, as he hews his way through primeval forests—reappear con- 
stantly on his manure-heaps—spring up, like the common dock, about 
his stables and barns—occupy, like the common plantain, the road-sides 
and ditches he makes—or linger, like the nettle, over the unseen ruins of 
his dwelling, to mark where his abode has formerly been. Thus, with 
the European settler, European weeds in hundreds have spread over all 
Northern America, and are already recognised as familiar things, speak- 
ing to them of a far-off home, by the emigrants now landing in thousands 
on the shores of Australia and New Zealand. We cannot say that all 
these have followed the European. Many of them have only accompanied 
him, and, like himself, taken root in what has proved a favourable soil. 
But those which cling closest to his footsteps, which go only where he 
goes—which, like his eat or his dog, are in a sense domesticated—these 
attend upon him, because near his dwelling the appropriate chemical food 
is found, which best ministers to the wants of their growing parts.” 

The yeast with which we make our bread is a minute plant, which 
meets with a congenial food in syrups and juice of grapes. The results 
of its prolific vegetation is what is termed fermentation. It is from 
chemical changes within the plant that a number of peculiar substances, 
as medicines, perfumes, and things useful in the arts are produced. So 
also are the green of the leaf and the poison of the nettle. Vegetation 
adorns the landscape, purifies the atmosphere, supplies food, comforts, 
and luxuries, and ends by producing mould, or forming deposits of com- 
bustible matter. No one step of its progress and decay but is benefi- 
cently of use to man. 

Bread is truly the staff of life; the Hindoo who lives on rice, the negro 
who lives on the plantain, and the Irishman who lives exclusively on the 
potato, are all described as being more or less pot-bellied. This pecu- 
liarity is to be ascribed in part to the necessity of eating a large bulk of 
food. in order to be able to extract from it a sufficient amount of neces- 
sary sustenance. The onion, like the cheese of the English labourer, 
from the large proportion of gluten it contains, helps to sustain strength, 
and adds—beyond what its bulk would suggest—to the amount of 
nourishment. 

As the nutritive properties of vegetables depend upon the presence of 
three different constituents—gluten, starch, and fat—so the most whole- 
some are those in which these constituents are best adjusted, the least 
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wholesome those in which one or two predominate to the exclusion of 
others. When the proportion of any one of these ingredients is too 
small, i indicates, and experience suggests, that an additional 
quantity of the deficient substance should be added in the progress of 
cooking, or preparatory to eating. 

‘«‘ Thus we consume butter with our bread, and mix it with our pastry, 
because wheaten flour is deficient in natural fat; or we eat cheese or 
onions with the bread, to add to the proportion of gluten it naturally 
contains. So we eat something more nutritive along with our rice or 

otatoes—we add fat to our cabbage—we enrich our salad with vege- 
table oil—eat our cauliflowers with melted butter—and beat up potatoes 
and cabbage together into a nutritious kol-cannon. 

‘In all natural varieties of vegetable food which are generally 
suitable for eating without cooking, a large per-centage of water is 
present. In preparing food in our kitchens we imitate this natural 
condition. Even in converting our wheaten flour into bread, we, as 
one important result aimed at, mix or unite it with a large proportion of 
water. 

“ All the kinds of food by which the lives of masses of men are sus- 
tained being thus constituted, it is obvious that those vegetable sub- 
stances which consist of one only of the constituents of wheaten bread, 
cannot be expected to prove permanently nutritious ; and experience has 
proved this to be the case. The oils or fats alone do not sustain life, 
neither does starch or sugar alone. With both of these classes of sub- 
stances, as we have seen, a certain proportion of gluten is associated in 
all our grains, fruits, and nutritive roots. 

‘‘Hence arrowroot, which is only a variety of starch, cannot give 
strength without an admixture of gluten in some form or other. To 
condemn a prisoner to be fed on arrowroot alone, would be to put him 
to certain death by a lingering, torturing starvation. The same is true, 
to a less extent, of tapioca, and of most varieties of sago, all of which 
consist of starch, with only a small and variable admixture of gluten. 
Even gluten, when given alone to dogs, has not kept them alive beyond 
a few weeks ; so that no vegetable production, it may be said, and no 
kind of artificially prepared food, will support life, in which starch and 
gluten at least are not united. If they contain at the same time a cer- 
tain proportion of fat, they will admit of more easy digestion, and of a 
more ready application in the stomach to the purposes of nutrition ; and 
if they are either naturally permeated with a large quantity of water, or 
are transfused with it by artificial means, they will undergo a more com- 
plete and easy dissolution in the alimentary canal, and will produce the 
greatest possible effect in ministering to the wants of animal life.” 

But if the nutritive properties of vegetables depend upon the adjust- 
ment of their various constituents, still more so is this the case when we 
add meat, in the due adjustment of the fat, starch, or sugar, and gluten 
and fibrine. Many persons will not allow drink during dinner-time ; but 
Mr. Johnston not only lays it down that a mixed food is most wholesome, 
but that food, if not naturally liquid, should be intimately mixed with a 
large quantity of liquid before it is introduced into the stomach. Old 
cheese acts as a digester after dinner, by inducing fermentation. It acts 
after the same manner as sour leaven does when mixed with sweet dough. 
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Cheese mould, and the digestive quality which accompanies it, may be 
propagated by inoculation, that is to say, by removing a bit of a new 
cheese from the imterior and putting a bit of the old in its place. 

Artificial drinks agree in being all prepared from, or by means of, 
substances of vegetable origi. The love of warm infusions of herbs 
prevails universally. The custom, therefore, must meet some universal 
want of our poor human nature. Tea exhilarates and yet soothes, stilling 
the vascular system: coffee exalts nervous life, and both lessen the waste 
of the system. The cocoas being prepared from oily seeds are more 
properly soups or gruels than infusions. All, however, diminish the 
quantity of carbonic acid given off from the lime, and that also of urea, 
phosphoric acid, and common salt in the urine. Teas and coffees have 
come more and more into use as the intellectual activity which distin- 
guishes the leading nations of modern times has developed itself. 

‘ Besides the mere brickwork and marble, so to speak, by which 
the human body is built up and sustained, there are rarer forms of 
matter upon which the life of the body and the comfort of animal 
existence most essentially depend. This truth is not unworthy the 
consideration of those to whom the arrangement of the dietaries of 
our prisons, and other public institutions, has been entrusted. So many 
ounces of gluten, and so many of starch and fat, are assigned by these 
food-providers as an ample allowance for every-day use. From these 
dietaries, except for the infirm and the invalid, tea and coffee are 
for the most part excluded. And in this they follow the counsel of those 
who have hitherto been regarded as chief authorities on the chemistry of 
nutrition. But it is worthy of trial whether the lessening of the general 
bodily waste, which would follow the consumption of a daily allowance 
of coffee, would not cause a saving of gluten and starch equal to the cost 
of the coffee ;—and should this not prove the case, whether the increased 
comfort and happiness of the inmates, and the greater consequent facility 
of management, would not make up for the difference, if any. The in- 
quiry is an interesting one in physiological economics, and it is not un- 
deserving of the serious attention of those benevolent minds which, in so 
many parts of our islands, have found in the prisons and houses of cor- 
rection their most favourite fields of exertion. 

“| might add, as a stimulus to such experiments, the evident craving 
for some such indulgence as a kind of natural necessity, which is mani- 
fested in the almost universal practice among every people not absolutely 
savage, of preparing and drinking beverages of this sort. If there be in 
the human constitution this innocent craving, it cannot be misplaced 
humanity to minister to it, even in the case of the depraved and con- 
victed. Where reformation is aimed at, the moral sense will be found 
most accessible where the mind is maintained in most healthy activity, 
and where the general comfort of the whole system is most effectually 
promoted.” 

In common life the sweets we extract are a constant accompaniment of 
the beverages we infuse. The chemist is familiar with many substances 
which are sweet to the taste and yet not available to the usages of life. 
Sugar of lead is a well-known poison, which derives its name from the 
sweetness of its taste. Silver, in certain of its compounds, is equall 
sweet. A mineral earth called glucina produces many compounds hich 
have a sugary taste. . 
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« Chica thus prepared is called chica mascada, ot chewed chica, and 
«5 considered far superior to that prepared from maize crushed in the 
ysual manner. The Serrano believes he cannot offer his guest & better 


juxury than 4 draught of old chica mascada, the ingredients of which 


The ava, liquor used in the South Sea Islands, and produced from the 
sntoxicating long pepPe’ ‘; obtained 10 the same Way: In the Feejee 
Islands the preparation of the morning drink of this jiquor for the 
king is one of the most solemn and important duties of his courtly 
attendants. 

Narcotics are of universal use- « The aborigines of Central Americ@ 
rolled up the tobacco-leaf, and dreamed away their lives in smoky 
reveries, ages before Columbus wa born, oF the colonists of Sir Walter 
Ralagh brought it within the precincts of the Elizabethan court. The 
coca-leaf, now the comfort and strength of the Peruvian muletero, WS 
chewed as he does it, 0 far remote mes, and among the same moun- 
tains, by the Indian natives whose blood he inherits. The use of opium, 
of hemp; and of the betel-nut among Eastern Asiatics, mounts up to the 
times of most fabulous antiquity: The same probably is true of the 
peppet-plants among the South Sea Islands and the Indian Archipelago, 
and of the thorn-apples used among the natives of the Andes, and on the 
slopes of the Himalayas 5 while 10 Northern Europe the ledum and the 
hop; and in Siberia the narcotic fungus have been in use from time 
: mmemorial.” 

The consumption of tobacco in the United Kingdom is at present 
about 30,000,000 of pounds annually Its effect, a8 ably and impartially 
discussed by Mr. Johnston, yaries with the individual and in different 
countries- For example, sn North America the smoking of tobacco 
provokes to alcoholic dissipation - in Asia it restrains the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks. The greater and first effect of the use of tobacco, he 
sums up, Upo? the bulk of mankind, is to assuage, allay, and soothe the 
system 1m general. The lesser and second, oF after-eftect, 18 to excite 
and invigorate, and at the same time give ste: diness and fixity to the 
powers of thought. The effects of opium are described after De Quincey’s 
and Dr. Madden’s experiences: 

« De Quincey took laudanum for the first time to dispel pain, and he 
thus describes the effect it had upon him :—* But I took it, and in an 
hour, oh, heavens ! what @ revulsion ! what an upheavin r, from its lowest 
depths, of the inner spirit ! what an apocaly Per of the world within me ! 

i e in my eyes: This negative 
effect was <wallowed up in the ;mmensity of those positive effects which 
had opened before me—in the abyss ° divine enjoyment thus suddenly 
revealed. Here was 4 panacea—® pappaKoy yiyevOes SOF ali human woes. 
Here was the secret of happiness; about which philosophers had disputed 
for so many age at once discover’ | Happiness might now be bought 
for a penny, and carried iD the waistcoat-pocke . portable ecstasies 
might be had corked Up in a pint-bottle ; and peace of mind could be 
sent down in gallons by the mail-coach.’ 

« Dr. Madden describes more soberly his censations when under the 
influence of the drug mm one of the coftee-houses at Constantinop!e- 
commenced with one grain. In the course of an hour and @ half it pro- 
duced 10 perceptible effect. The coffee-house keeper Was very anxious 
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to give me an additional pill of two grains, but I was contented with 
half a one; and in another half-hour, feeling nothing of the expected 
reverie, I took half a grain more, making in all two grains in the course 
of two hours. After two hours and a half from the first dose, my spirits 
became sensibly excited ; the pleasure of the sensation seemed to depend 
on a universal expansion of mind and matter. My faculties appeared 
enlarged ; everything I looked at seemed increased in volume ; I had no 
longer the same pleasure when I closed my eyes which I had when th 
were open; it appeared to me as if it was only external objects which 
were acted on by the imagination, and magnified into images of pleasure : 
in short, it was ‘ the faint exquisite music of a dream” in a waking moment. 
I made my way home as fast as possible, dreading at every step that I 
should commit some extravagance. In walking, I was hardly sensible of 
my feet touching the ground ; it seemed as if I slid along the street, im- 

lled by some invisible agent, and that my blood was composed of some 
etherial fluid, which rendered my body lighter than air. I got to bed the 
moment I reached home. The most extraordinary visions of delight 
filled my brain all night. In the morning I rose pale and dispirited ;_ my 
head ached ; my body was so debilitated that I was obliged to remain on 
the sofa all day, dearly paying for my first essay at opium-eating.’ ; 

Opium is an extraordinary concentration of poisons. It contains mor- 
phine, narcotine, codeine, narceine, meconine, thebaine, opeanine, por- 
phyroxine, papaverine and pseudo-morphine ! 

‘A singular illustration of the effect of mixed substances upon the 
human constitution, when in a state of disease, is presented in the use of a 
mixture of opium with corrosive sublimate by the confirmed opium-eaters of 
the East. ‘The drug, in its usual form, gradually loses its effect upon the 
habitual consumer, so that the dose must be increased from time to time, 
if the influence of the drug is to be maintained. But at length even 
this resource fails the inveterate opium-eaters of Constantinople, and no 
increase of dose will procure for them the desired enjoyment, or even 
relieve them from bodily pam. In this emergency they have recourse 
to the poisonous corrosive sublimate. Mixing at first a minute quantity 
of this substance with their daily dose of opium, they increase it by de- 
grees, till they reach the limit of ten grains a day, beyond which it is 
usually unsafe to pass. This mixture acts upon their long-tortured 
frames, when neither of the ingredients, taken alone, will either soothe 
or exhilarate. But the use of the new medicine only protracts a little 
longer the artificial enjoyment, which has become a necessary of life, 
finally bringing to a more miserable termination the career of the debili- 
tated and distorted Theriaki.” 

The effects of the haschisch, or hemp, are spoken of from the testimony 
of Dr. O’Shaughnessy, Dr. Moreau, and others. The latter says : 

“Tt is really happiness which is produced by the haschisch ; and by 
this T mean an enjoyment entirely moral, and by no means sensual, as 
might be supposed. This is a very curious circumstance, and some re- 
markable inferences might be drawn fromit. . . . . . For the 
haschisch-eater is happy; not like the gourmand, or the famished man 
when satisfying his appetite, or the voluptuary in the gratification of his 
amative desires—but like him who hears tidings which fill him with joy, 

or like the miser counting his treasures, the gambler who is successful 
at play, or the ambitious man who is intoxicated with success.’ ” 
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Mr. Johnston recommends the introduction of the coca—the nareotic 
of the Andes—which combines-the virtues of tea, hop, hemp, and opium, 
without the baneful effects of the latter—into this country, as a tonic, 
soothing and nutritive. The effects of the red-thorn apple are the most 
curious of all the narcotics. 

“Von Tschudi had an opportunity of observing an Indian under the 
influence of this drug, and he thus describes its effects: ‘ Shortly after 
having swallowed the beverage, he fell into a heavy stupor. He sat with 
his eyes vacantly fixed on the ground, his mouth convulsively closed, 
and his nostrils dilated. In the course of about a quarter of an hour his 
eyes began to roll, foam issued from his half-opened lips, and his whole 
body was agitated by frightful convulsions. These violent symptoms 
having subsided, a profound sleep of several hours succeeded. In the 
evening, when I saw him again, he was relating to a circle of attentive 
listeners the particulars of his vision, during which he alleged he had held 
communication with the spirits of his forefathers. He appeared very 
weak and exhausted.’ 

“In former times, the Indian priests, when they pretended to trans- 
port themselves into the presence of their deities, pa the juice of this 
thorn-apple, in order to excite themselves to a state of ecstasy. And 
although the establishment of Christianity has weaned the Indians from 
their idolatry, it has not yet banished their old superstitions. They still 
believe that they can hold communication with the spirits of their ances- 
tors, and that they can obtain from them a clue to the treasures con- 
cealed in the huacas, or graves: hence the Indian name of the thorn- 
apple, Huaca-cachu—grave-plant—or Yerba de huaca. 

“When the decoction is taken very strong, it brings on attacks of 
furious excitement. The whole plant is narcotic, but it is in the seeds 
that the greatest virtue resides. These are said by some authors to 
have been used also by the priests of the Delphic temple in ancient 
Greece to produce those frenzied ravings which were then called prophe- 
cies. Such a practice certainly obtained in the Temple of the Sun at 
Sogamossa—(LinpLEY). This Sogamossa is near Bogota, in the Andes 
of New Granada. 

“It is sufficiently strange to see how similar modes and means of 
imposition were m4 use of by the priests of nearly every false religion 
in ancient times, for the purpose of deluding their credulous countrymen. 
But it is truly remarkable that among the mountains of Greece, in the 
palmiest days of that classic country, the same observed effects, of the 
same wild plant, should have been employed by the priests of Apollo to 
deceive the intellectual Greeks, as at the same time were daily used by 
the priests of the sun to deceive the rude and credulous Indians among 
the far distant mountains of the Andes. The pretended second sight, 
and the other marvels told of the old seers of the Seottish Highlands, 
may owe their origin to nothing more noble or mysterious than a draught 
of thorn-apple, nightshade, or belladonna tea.” 

The Kamtschatdale intoxicates himself by rolling up, and swallowing 
whole, a kind of fungus or mushroom, which is harmless in soups and 
sauces. “ No nation so ancient but has had its narcotic soother from 
the most distant times—none so remote and isolated but has found within 
its own borders a pain-allayer and narcotic care-dispeller of native 
growth—none so savage which instinct has not led to seek for, and suc- 
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cessfully to employ, this form of physiological indulgence.” A tendency 
which is so evidently a part of our general human nature is not to be 
suppressed or extinguished by any form of mere physical, fiscal, or 
statutory restraint. 

But it is not only narcotic poisons for which there exists a universal 
craving in the human race, there are other forms of indulgence not less 
wonderful and extraordinary, and among these are the consumption of 
arsenic by the peasants of Austria and Hungary. 

** Arsenic is thus consumed chiefly for two purposes—First. To give 
plumpness to the figure, cleanness and softness to the skin, and beauty 
and freshness to the complexion. Second. To improve the breathing 
and give longness of wind, so that steep and continuous heights may be 
climbed without difficulty and exhaustion of breath. Both these results 
are described as following almost invariably from the prolonged use of 
arsenic either by man or by animals. 

“For the former purpose young peasants, both male and female, have 
recourse to it, with the view of adding to their charms in the eyes of each 
other ; and it is remarkable to see how wonderfully well they attain their 
object, for those young persons who adopt the practice are generally 
remarkable for clear and blooming complexions, for full rounded figures, 
and for a healthy appearance. Dr. Von Tschudi gives the following 
case as having occurred in his own medical practice: ‘ A healthy, but 
pale and thin milkmaid, residing in the parish of H , had a lover 
whom she wished to attach to her by a more agreeable exterior ; she 
therefore had recourse to the well-known beautifier, and took arsenic 
several times a week. The desired effect was not long in showing: itself ; 
for in a few months she became stout, rosy-cheeked, and all that her 
lover could desire. In order, however, to increase the effect, she in- 
cautiously increased the doses of arsenic, and fell a victim to her vanity. 
She died poisoned, a very painful death.’ The number of such fatal 
cases, especially among young persons, is described as by no means 
inconsiderable. 

“The perusal of the above facts regarding arsenic—taken in con- 
nexion with what has been previously stated as to the effects of the resin 
of hemp—recals to our mind the dreamy recollections of what we have 
been accustomed to consider as the fabulous fancies of easy and credulous 
times. Love-philtres, charms, and potions, start up again as real things 
beneath the light of advancing science. From the influence of hemp 
and arsenic no heart seems secure—by their assistance no affection un- 
attainable. The wise woman, whom the charmless female of the East 
consults, administers to the desired one a philtre of haschisch, which 
deceives his imagination —cheats him into the belief that charms exist, 
and attractive beauty, where there are none, and defrauds him, as it 
were, of a love which, with the truth before him, he would never have 
yielded. She acts directly upon his brain with her hempen potion, 
leaving the unlovely object he is to admire really as unlovely as before. 

* But the Styrian peasant-girl, stirred by an unconsciously-growing 
attachment—confiding scarcely to herself her secret feelings, and taking 
counsel of her inherited wisdom only—really adds, by the use of hidri, 
to the natural graces of her filling and rounding form, paints with 
brighter hues her blushing cheeks and tempting lips, and imparts a new 
and winning lustre to her sparkling eye. Every one sees and admires 
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the reality of her growing beauty : the young men sound her praises, 
“ nf tio 


and become suppliants for her favour. She triumphs over the affections 
of all, and compels the chosen one to her feet. 

‘‘Thus even cruel arsenic, so often the minister of crime and the 
parent of sorrow, bears a blessed jewel in its forehead, and, as a love- 
awakener, becomes at times the harbinger of happiness, the soother of 
ardent longings, the bestower of contentment and peace ! 

“Tt is probable that the use of these and many other love-potions has 
been known to the initiated from very early times—now given to the 
female to enhance her real charms—now administered to the lords of the 
creation, to add imaginary beauties to the unattractive. And out of this 
use must often have sprung fatal results,—to the female, as is now some- 
times the case in Styria, from the incautious use of the poisonous 
arsenic ; to the male, as happens daily in the East, from the maddening 
effects of the fiery hemp. ‘They must also have given birth to many 
hidden crimes which only romance now collects and preserves—the 
ignorance of the learned beter long ago pronounced hom unworthy 
of belief.” 

The consumption of clay by the Guinea negroes, the Javanese, Swedes, 
Finns, Otomacs, and others, is another extraordinary practice, difficult to 
be satisfactorily accounted for in the present state of science. 

God grants us many things by which we sustain and even cheer life. 
The water we drink, the plant we rear, the bread we eat, the meat and 
fish we cook, the beverages we infuse, the sweets we extract, the liquors 
we ferment, the narcotics we indulge in, the odours we enjoy, are all so 
many examples ; some are necessaries, others luxuries, and all are more 
or less beneficial in their moderate use, and injurious only in their abuse. 
It remainéd for man to adulterate, and render baneful and poisonous, the 
common things of life. The revelations contained in Dr. Hassall’s work 
are positively appalling. The magnitude and importance of this ques- 
tion have been, to some extent, previously acknowledged, as shown by 
the publication of numerous works both in this country and on the 
Continent. But the real extent of the evil has never belies been made 
known as it has by the Analytical Sanitary Commission of the Lancet, 
of which Dr. Hassall was the “| 

It appears from these remarkable revelations that, excepting simple 
substances, such as meat and fish, not a thing of common life but is 
more or less adulterated in London. Ground coffee is very generally 
adulterated with chicory, roasted corn, beans, and flour of potatoes, of 
horse-chesnut, mangel-wurzel, and acorns. Sugar is adulterated with acari, 
fungi, vegetable matters, woody fibres, sand and grit, and starch and 
flour. Arrowroot is chiefly adulterated with potato flour and sago meal. 
Pepper is adulterated with wheat flour, pea flour, ground rice, and linseed 
meal. Mustard with immense quantities of wheaten flour, highly coloured 
with turmeric. Genuine mustard, Dr. Hassall says, is searcely ever to 


be obtained, whatever be the price paid for it. Cocoa is adulterated with 
starch and sugar. Oatmeal with barley meal. The principal black teas 
are said to be almost invariably aduiterated, the adulteration consisting in 
the glazing of the leaves with plumbago or black-lead ; the caper, like- 
wise, being subject to admixture with other substances, as paddy-husk, 
lie tea, and leaves other than those of tea. The green teas are equally 
invariably adulterated with colouring matters, and the ‘addition of ex- 
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hausted tea-leaves, made up with gum, &c., and other matters. In this 
country, Dr. Hassall says, there is really no such thing as a green tea— 
that is, a tea which possesses a natural green hue. 

Milk, it is needless to say, is almost universally adulterated with water. 
Such an adulteration is, at all events, not like that of tea, calculated to 
affect health injuriously, but the immorality of the practice is exceeding. 
Vinegars are uniformly adulterated with sulphuric acid, and sometimes 
with water, sour beer, and cyder. Pickles are almost as uniformly adul- 
terated with that poisonous metal copper, and this is more particularly 
the case when they consist entirely of green vegetables, as gherkins and 
beans. This is also the case in preserved fruits and vegetables. Cayenne 
pepper and curry-powder are made especial objects of poisonous adul- 
teration : Cayenne with red lead, cinnabar, Venetian red, and other sub- 
stances ; curry-powder with red lead, and rice, and salt. What are 
called anchovies are in seven cases out of twenty-eight Dutch fish. 
Potted bloaters are almost uniformly coloured by means of red earth, as 
is also anchovy paste. Sauces are adulterated with treacle, salt, Arme- 
nian bole, and charred wood. Preserves and — very generally contain 
copper. Lard is frequently extensively adulterated with water and 
potato flour, as well as with certain saline substances. The most hurtful 
adulterations are in the case of coloured-sugar confectionery, and after 
them in wine, beer, and spirits. 

One of the most common substances used in the adulteration of beer, 
especially porter, is the cocculus indicus, of which a pound is said to be 
equal to a sack (four bushels) of malt, in giving fulness, richness, and 
darkness of colour. 2359 ewt. imported in a year must thus save to the 
brewers the enormous quantity of 1,056,000 bushels of malt. Cocculus 
indicus is poisonous to all animals, and a well-known use of it is for 
stupifying of fish. Mr. Johnston says that it is probable that the pecu- 
liarly disgusting forms of intoxication sometimes seen among the lower 
classes is to be ascribed to the cocculus indicus. 

About 40,000 Ibs. of grains of paradise are at present annually im- 
ported into England for the purpose of imparting a fictitious appearance 
of strength to malt and spirituous liquors. They are used principally 
along with capsicum and juniper berries, to give a strong, hot flavour to 
mone: he gin; and, along with cocculus indicus and other bitters, to give 
a relish and warmth to beer. 

It is not the retail dealer who adulterates so much as the manufac- 
turers, and the roasters and grinders of articles of consumption. Never- 
theless, the latter does his part in the way of adulteration, although to a 
much less extent. Such a state of things is a disgrace to the boasted 
civilisation of the country. It is grievous to think how many persons 
have died, and still continue to die, from the neglect of proper sanitary 
precautions, and from living in violation of the fundamental laws and 
rules of health ; but it is abominable to know that a great part of these 
are slowly killed and destroyed by the infamous adulteration of their food 
and drink. Now that the magnitude of the mischief has been demon- 
strated, and the methods by which the several adulterations practised 
may be discovered with ease and certainty have been pointed out, we may, 
it is to be hoped, expect that but a very short period will be permitted to 
elapse before the subject shall be duly considered and disc with a view 
to some effective legislation. 
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THE BAPTISM OF THE POOR. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF HEGESIPPE MOREAU. 


By Mrs. Busuey. 


Hfctsrpre Moreau was one of the many sons of genius whom that 
gaunt, ruthless, desolating tyrant—Poverty—has first cradled and then 
crushed. Had his innate poetical talents been appreciated and fostered, 
he might have become one of the literary stars of his native France ; but 
in the struggle against misery and destitution his energies were over- 
whelmed, his spirit broken, and he who had dreamed of fame, died the 
death of a pauper-outeast in an hospital supported by charity. This 
unfortunate poet, who was born in 1810, and had been an orphan from 
his infancy, after having finished his education at a seminary at Fontaine- 
bleau, came to Paris, flushed with all the romantic hopes, the vain aspi- 
rations of youth and enthusiasm, depending upon the exercise of his 
mental gifts, not only for success, but for daily bread. ‘ He imagined,” 
says his admirer, Felix Pyat, “ that he had but to sing to live ; and that 
the lyre which in ancient times had the power of making stones move of 
themselves, and of taming wild beasts, would have some effect upon the 
feelings of men. Vain hope! The poet's song is lost amidst the uproar 
of cities as that of the bird is lost amidst the storms of heaven.” 

The busy crowds hearkened not to his lays; the heir-presumptive of 
Béranger—the poet of the people—found neither sympathy nor encou- 
ragement; misery alone haunted his steps ; and he had not the means, 
like De Lamartine and Victor Hugo, to wait for that renown which was 
to make their poems profitable to them. In order to obtain a scanty 
living, he was obliged to give lessons to young children, and waste his 
talents in writing stories to please his little pupils, and their superannuated 
grandmothers. This life became intolerable to him, and he sought for 
employment as a journeyman printer. It was while undergoing extreme 
privations that he composed that much-admired work entitled ‘‘ Myosotis. 
But want and disappointment are too often the harbingers of disease, and 

oor Moreau was at length compelled to seek refuge within the walls 
of a public hospital. 

Felix Pyat, who had endeavoured to befriend the starving poet, went, 
accompanied by one or two other literary men, to inquire after him at 
the hospital. ‘“ It was on the 20th of December, 1838,” he says, ‘‘ that 
we went to the hospital, and having crossed its grass-grown courts, 
gloomy as a churchyard, and its low corridors, vaulted like tombs—we 
found, in the hall of the amphitheatre, a body lying on a stone table. 
Whose corpse was this? It was Number Twelve. So many men die 
there that they do not designate them by their names, they merely number 
them. And who was Number Twelve? A poor poet, the poet Hegésippe 
Moreau !” 

He had perished i in the flower of life, a victim of neglect and poverty ! 
Is this a solitary instance of the extinction of genius under the rough 
pressure of iron-handed adversity ?—Alas! no.—The gay, the busy, the 
self-interested of the world may ‘know nothing of the fate of many to 
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whom Nature had been lavish of her gifts; but the magic circle of bright 
intelligence would be less limited than it is, if distress, obscurity, and 
the grave, did not too often bury the children of genius ere their light 
had society, and secured a needful pittance for themselves. 

pegs the papers which were found at the hospital after the death of 
poor “ Number Twelve,” or Hégésippe Moreau, belonging to him, was 
a little poem, of which the following is a close translation : 


THE BAPTISM OF THE POOR. 


In meditation pl , an ode my theme, 
Musing I sat—when hark! As from the ground 
There came, to chase away my waking dream, 
An infant’s cry—a feeble wailing sound. 
Within the porter’s humble lodge, a boy 
Is born unto the world, and beauteous he 
Even as a royal child. What chimes of joy 
Are pealing !—Sleep, poor babe—they do not ring for thee! 


At thy baptismal hour, no pomp presides— 
A slight repast, some neighbours, and one priest 
To celebrate the rite—there’s nought besides 
Needed to make thee heir of heaven at least. 
At yonder font, amidst a gorgeous scene, 
With blessings loud, some prelate bows the knee ; 
Yet with anathemas murmured between— 
Sleep on in peace, poor babe—they are not meant for thee. 


No statesmen’s ermined robes around thy couch 
Have fluttered, while their wearers hailed thy voice 
In tones that seemed their fealty to vouch, 
And spoke of joy—as sycophants rejoice. 
The world’s first noise to reach thy tender ear 
Hath not been words of faithless treachery ; 
If to a cradle dark deceit be near— 
Sleep infant—sleep in peace—it hovers not o’er thee! 


Sleep, offspring of the poor! There is an hour 
Which passes slowly o’er a guilty head, 
When conscience sways with her remorseful power, 
And slumber flies the rich man’s downy bed. 
When solemn midnight tolls from yonder dome, 
*Tis said they at the Louvre phantoms see— 
That make them shudder at that hour of gloon— 
But thou mayst sleep, poor babe—God watches over thee. 


Thy tender years within a poorhouse-walls 
To pass—then hurried to far battle-fields— 
Such is thy fate; and oft when hunger calls, 
To start up from the straw no rest that yields— 
To —to suffer—’tis the common law ; 
But of the people’s mighty mass thou’lt be : 
Though threat’ning storms keep crowned heads in awe, 
Sleep thou in peace, poor babe—they will not injure thee! 


> 
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THE CRISIS. 
(CONTINUED FROM “ THE RECEPTION OF THE DEAD.”) 


By tHe Avutuor or “Tae Unnoty Wisn.” 


I 


Ir wanted but three days to the wedding of Adeline de Castella with 
the Baron de la Chasse, when she stole at the dusk of evening to her 
father’s shrubbery, to meet Mr. St. John. He had been very little to the 
chateau since Signor de Castella’s final and positive rejection of him, but 
had met Adeline elsewhere, He was waiting for her now, as she came 
up, and, after greeting her, drew forth a letter from his pocket. 

“It is from my mother, Adeline,” he said ; and she broke the seal, and 
they both read it together. 

But we must first of all allude to a portion of the history, upon which 
it is not so pleasant to touch. Mr. St. John, after many further efforts, 
quite ineffectual, to shake the resolution of M. de Castella, had urged 
Adeline, as a last resource, to fly with him from her father’s home and 
from the hated marriage. At the first broaching of the subject she was 
inexpressibly shocked, and refused to listen. But he brought forth argu- 
ments of the most persuasive eloquence—and reasoning eloquence is 
convincing when it comes from beloved lips. It is useless to follow 
the matter, or to describe the days, step by step: it is sufficient to say 
that Mr. St. John spared no exertion to gain his point. He truly 
thought, in all honour, that he was acting for Adeline’s happiness and 
welfare, and at length he wrung from her a most reluctant consent. 
Which consent, it is probable, he never would have obtained, but that he 
pressed his mother into the service. Now let us read Mrs. St. John’s 
letter: it will be seen that it was not the first Adeline had received from 


her : 


“My pEAR MADEMOISELLE DE CasTELLA,— Frederick tells me that 
you demurred to the arguments of my previous letter, as being only used 
out of courtesy to you. You judge perfectly right in believing I look 
upon elopements in general with a severe eye: every gentlewoman, 
mother,.and respecter of social order, does: but your case appears to be 
a most peculiar one. Your whole future napeeen perhaps life, is at 
stake, and it seems to me to be a positive duty to save you from the 
obnoxious marriage which threatens you. But were it not that M. de 
Castella has assured us (in his letter to my stepson, Mr. Isaac St. John) 
that he has no personal objection to Frederick—that were it not for this 
unlucky previous contract he should be proud of the alliance, I should 
never have lent myself to his obtaining you clandestinely. Another 
thought has also had weight with me: that if the step must be taken 
(and I really see no other way of escape for you) it will be better that it 
be done with my sanction than without it. I trust, when time shall have 
soothed M. de Castella’s anger, he will thank me, and acknowledge that, 


I acted for the best. ' 
“ I am not sufficiently recovered to travel to Folkestone, as Frederick 
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wished, but Lady Anne Saville has offered to supply my place. She 
leaves with her husband for Folkestone the day after to-morrow, and will 
receive you there from Frederick’s hands. She will conduct you at once 
to London, to.my house, where you will remain my guest until the 
marriage, which of course must take place at once ; after which, you will 
leave for Castle-Wafer, and pass there a brief sojourn before you start 
for the South. The settlements are here, waiting for your signature and 
Frederick’s: Mr. Isaac St. John has already affixed his. 
« | am impatient to receive and weleome you, and believe me, my dear 
child, I will always endeavour to be to you as an affectionate mother. 
“ Senna Sr. Jonny.” 


“ And now, Adeline, my dearest,” he said, “you will be in readiness 
to-morrow ‘night.” 

‘“‘ When are-we to be married?”’ she whispered. She might well bend 
her sweet face downwards as she asked it. 

“ Adeline, you see what my mother says. I have written to procure 
a special license, and the Protestant ceremony shall be performed on our 
arrival, so that we may at least be secured from separation. Should the 
forms.of your own religion require any delay, which I do not anticipate, 

will remain ‘with my mother until they can be completed. My home 
in tow:: is at Mivart’s.” 

“ You—youwill be kind to me?” she faltered, bursting mto tears. 
“Tam leavng a happy home, my mother, my father, the friends of my 
childhood, I am leaving all for you; you will always be kind to me?” 

“ Adeline,” ‘he interrupted, as he elasped her tenderly to him, ‘‘ how 
can you put'the question? I am about to make you my dear wife; I 
will.cherish you as you never yet were cherished. Your parents have 
loved you dearly, but not with such a love as mine. I will make your 
life one dream of happiness. No mother ever watched over her first-born, 
as I will watch over and cherish you.” 

Save for the wild beating of her heart, as it lay against his, he might 
have thought her cold, so still did she remain. It was the impassioned 
stillness of all-perfect love, too deep, too pure for utterance. 

“ You are leaving this home for one more beautiful,” he continued ; 
**you will forgive me for saying so when you see Castle-Wafer; a home 

you will reign its idol. Is not now of myself. Its retainers 
are tried and fai : they have ours from generation to 
tion. They served my father, they have served my brother, they will 
serve'me ; and you, their mistress, will be revered and worshi It 
will bea happy home: and though we may sojourn occasionally in foreign 
lands, or goto mingle in the gaieties of the world, we shall return to it 
witha zest that in time will render us loth to quit it. There we will 
bring up our children, and train them to goodness; there we will learn to 
live, so that we may become worthy to inherit a better world ; the mode 
of worship may be different, but the faith and end are the same—one 
hope, one heaven, one God. Oh, Adeline, put away all fear for the 
future, all doubt of me, if indeed you could have such! I would bid 
another trust'to.my honour, I conjure you to confide in my love.” 

Just at the conclusion of the interview, a sudden cough near them was 
heard. St..John stepped aside a few paces, and there, on a bench, was 
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seated the confessor, Father Marc. Could he have been there long? 

so, he must have heard more than it was expedient he should, and 
T did not know you were so near, father.” 

“T have this instant sat down, my son. I am no longer g, and 

my legs pain me when I stroll far: my walk this evening eae a 

long one.” 

“He may have come up but now,” was the mental conclusion of 
St. John. 

The plan of the getting away was this. On the following ni 
Adeline was to retire to her chamber early, under the plea of 
or some other slight indisposition ; and, after dismissing Louise, to habit 
herself as she deemed suitable for her journey. She was then to steal 
down stairs and out of the house, before it was locked up for the nigh 
into the garden, where Mr. St. John would be waiting for her. 
same light vehicle, half cart, half gig, which had once before taken 
Mr. St. John, would be in readiness to convey them to Odesque. There 
they would take the night-train, which =e from Amiens to Bou- 
logne, and go at once on board the Folkestone steamer, Mr. St. John 
having ascertained that the tide served and the steamer started at a 
suitable hour for them, very early in the morning. By these means they 
hoped to get a whole night’s start before the absence of Adeline was 
discovered. The scheme appeared feasible enough in theory, but——in 
practice? That remained to be proved. 

What a day it was for Adeline! She was in wretched spirits, fre- 
quently in tears. She was a bad one to carry on a deception: if she 
could but have changed places with Rose Darling for a day! The 
evening arrived, and the family were sitting in the western drawing- 
room, when Mr. St. John came in. Some of them looked up in surprise, 
his visits had of late been so rare. A spirit of dulness seemed to over- 
hang the party. M. de Castella proposed chess to his sister-in-law, and 

ed the piano and began to sing. Now of all songs, what 
should she choose on that identical night but ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen !” 
Talk of fatality and ominous coincidences, I am sure there exist such 
things. Rose had not sung that song for months, nay, for years, and 
ne she must hunt it up then. Had any one asked her for it, she would 
ave refused, with many a sarcasm at “ old-fashioned taste,” “ English 
ideas,” and have commenced some Italian or German or Spanish rubbi 
and screamed it through in defiance. She came to the words, “To 
think that from Erin and thee I must , it may be for years, or it 
may be for ever,” when deep sobs startled her. 

Adeline had listened—leaning back in her grandmamma’s fauteuil, 
for Madame de Beaufoy was knitting, and had taken her seat on a ehair 
near the lamp—listened to the song with an oppressed heart. The 
words seemed singularly applicable to her: she was leaving her country, 
her home, and her dear parents, it might be for years, or it might be 
ever. Her sobs burst forth unchecked, and the whole room looked up 
in amazement. Rose brought her song to a sudden stand-still. 

Mr. St. John, who was near the piano, strode suddenly forward 
towards Adeline, but arrested his steps half-way, and strode as suddenly 
back again. Anxious inquiries were pressed upon Adeline, and her 
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mother laid down her embroidery, rose and went to her. Adeline 
declared it was nothing; a sudden fit of low spirits that would 
away, and Mr. St. John whispered Rose to continue her song. When 
it was over, he wished them night, and soon afterwards, Adeline, 
ing fatigue, said she would go to bed. 
- Do, dear child,” acqui her mother; “ you don’t seem very 
Ww Hag 

“Good night, dear, dear mamma,” she said, clinging round her 
mother’s neck, while the rebellious tears again streamed from her eyes. 
She would have given half the anticipated happiness of her future life 
for her mother to have blessed her, but she did not dare to ask it. She 

proached her father last, hesitatingly ; kissed him—a most unusual 
thing, for he was not a man to encourage these familiarities, even from 
his daughter—and left the room, struggling convulsively to suppress 
her sobs. 

After sitting in her chamber a few minutes, to recover serenity, she 
rang for Louise. Up came that demoiselle, in open surprise that her 
young lady should have retired so early. Adeline said she had a head- 
ache, let her take off her dress, and then dismissed her. 

Adeline bolted the door and began to look around her. Shock the 
first : her wardrobe was locked and the key gone. The dress and bonnet 
she meant to wear were in it ; so she had to ring again. 

“I want the key of the wardrobe,”’ she said, when Louise entered. 
“It is locked.” 

Louise felt in her pocket, brought forth the key, and threw the doors 
back on their hinges. ‘ What should she give to mademoiselle?” 

This was a poser. At any other time Adeline would have ordered 
her to leave the wardrobe open, and go. But her self-consciousness and 
dread of discovery caused her to hesitate then. 

‘I want—a—pocket-handkerchief,” stammered Adeline. 

Sharp flung the doors to again, were locked, and the key returned 
to Louisa’s pocket. ‘ Parbleu, mademoiselle,” was her exclamation, 
turning to a chest of drawers, “as if your handkerchiefs were kept in the 
wardrobe !” 

Adeline knew they were not as well as Louise, but just then she had 
not her wits about her. She was growing desperate. 

“One would think we had a thief in the house, by the way in which 
you keep places locked,” she exclaimed. “ Leave the wardrobe open, 

uise.”’ 

*‘ Indeed, and we have something as bad as a thief,” answered Louise, 
grumblingly. “If Susanne wants anything for madame, and thinks she 
can find it here, she makes no scruple of coming and turning about 
mademoiselle’s things. Only three days ago it took me an hour to put 
them straight after her.” 

*‘ Well, leave the wardrobe open for to-night,” said Adeline, ‘‘ you can 
lock it again to-morrow, if you will.” And Mademoiselle Louise swung 
the doors back again, and quitted the room. 

Adeline proceeded to dress herself. She put on a dark silk dress, a light, 
thin, cashmere shawl, and a straw bonnet trimmed with white ribbons. 
She also threw over her shoulders a costly silk travelling cloak, lined and 
trimmed with ermine. It had been a present to her from Madame 
de Beaufoy against her journey to the South. She was soon ready, but 
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it was scarcely time to go. She was pale as death; so pale that the re- 
flexion of her own face in the glass startled her. Her head swam round, 
her limbs trembled, and she felt sick at heart. She began to doubt if she 
should have strength to go. She sat down and waited. 

The minutes passed rapidly, and it would soon be time, if she went at 
all. She felt in her err : all was there. Her purse, containing a few 
Napoleons, her handkerchief, a small phial of Cologne water, and a little 
case containing Ais gifts and letters. 

She arose and placed her hands upon the lock of the door, but, too ill 
and agitated to proceed, turned round, drank a glass of water, and sat 
down again. The longer she stopped the worse ha w, and, makin 
a desperate effort, she extinguished the light, opened the door, and glid 


to the top of the stairs. 
All seemed: quiet. She could hear the murmur of the servants’ voices 


in their distant apartments, nothing else, and she stole noiselessly down 
the staircase, and across the lighted hall. As she was opening the front 
door, some one came out of the western drawing-room, and Adeline, with 
a quick, nervous effort, passed through, before whoever it was should 
be in sight, pulling the door gently after her. 

Oh, misery! oh, horror! Planted at the bottom of the steps, right in 
front of her, as if he had stopped on the spot and fallen into a reverie, 
was the priest, Father Marc. He glided up the steps, and seized her 
arm, alk Adeline cried out, with a shrill, startled cry. 

It was heard by Mademoiselle de Beaufoy, as she crossed the hall, and 
she came running out. It was heard by Mr. St. John from his hiding- 

lace, behind one of the lions of the fountain, and he hastened forward. 

“‘Oh, Adeline, mistaken child, what is this?” exclaimed her aunt. 
‘You would leave your home clandestinely ! you, Adeline de Castella!” 

‘“ Aunt! aunt! have mercy on me! I—lI do believe Iam dying! I 
would rather die than go through what I have gone through lately !” 

“ And better for you,” was the stern rep!y “‘ Death is preferable to 
dishonour.” 

She was interrupted by Mr. St. John, who now neared them. Adeline 
broke from her aunt and the priest, and fell forward in his arms, shriek- 
ing out, “ Oh, Frederick! Frederick! protect me in this dreadful hour!” 

Agnes de Beaufoy flew into the drawing-room, crying out that Mr. 
St. John was running away with Adeline, and they all went flocking out. 
St. John’s first effort was directed to soothe Adeline : his second to bear 
her into the house. The priest went away in the direction of his chapel. 

For some time all was astonishment and confusion, Every one seemed 
to be talking at once, reproving Mr. St. John. Shé still clung to him, 
as if to part with him would be to part with life, and he protected her 
valiantly. The first distinguishable words were from Signor de Castella. 

“ So this is the recompense we receive from you! basely to betray her! 
to lead her to dishonour !” 

St. John was paler than Mary Carr ever remembered to have seen him, 
but his voice and bearing were perfectly calm. ‘ I was leading her away 
to happiness,” he answered; “ere many hours had elapsed she would 
have ie my honoured wife. Had my mother been well, she would 


have received her at Folkestone, but she is unable yet to quit her room, 
and Lady Anne Saville, than whom one of higher character and consi- 
deration does not exist, is there awaiting her. My brother vacates 
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Castle- Wafer for her reception; the settlements, as they were proposed 
to you, are: drawn up, waiting for our signatures; and until the marriage 
could have taken place—had there been but an hour’s delay—Adeline 
would have remained under my mother’s roof and protection, conducted 
to it by Lady Anne. There are the vouchers for what I assert,” he added, 
throwing some letters on the table. ‘J lead her to dishonour! Had 
Signor de Castella, evinced the consideration for her happiness, that 
T have for her honour, there would not be this dispute now.” 

“ And you, shameless girl, thus to disgrace your name !” 

‘“‘Reproach her not,” interrupted Mr. St. John; “I will not suffer a 
harsh word to her in my . For this step I alone am to blame. 
dilintansanlits taadningtnicenanamals to it, and she never 
would have done so but for the countenance afforded to her in it by m 
family. M. de Castella, this is no moment for delicacy: I therefore tell 
you openly she shall be my wife. Our plans of to-night are frustrated, 
and should we be able to carry out no other for her escape, Adeline must 
renounce at the altar the husband you would thrust upon her.” 

“ You are insolent, sir,” said M. de Castella. 

“‘ Not insolent,” he replied, “ but determined.” 

There is no time to pursue the discussion. It was long and stormy. 
Madame de Castella cried all the while, but old Madame de Beaufoy was 
@ little inclined to favour St. John. Not that she approved of the 
attempted escapade, but he was so wondrous a favourite of hers, that 
she could not remain in anger with him long, and she kept rapping her 
stick approvingly on the floor at many things he said, something after 
the manner of a certain house of ours, when it cries out “ Hear, hear!”’ 
Adeline stood by Mr. St. John, shaking with convulsive sobs, her white 
veil covering her face, and the costly cloak falling from her shoulders and 
sweeping the ground. Her father suddenly turned to her. 

- ddine de Castella, are you determined to marry this man?” 


“Speak out, Adeline,” said Mr. St. John, for no answer came from her. 
“ T—cannot—marry—De la Chasse,” she faltered. 

“ And yoware determined to marry him—this Protestant. Englishman ?” 
“If I may,” she whispered, her sobs growing violent. 

“ To-morrow we I will discuss with you this. subject,” proceeded 


M. de Castella, still ing his daughter. “ At the conclusion of our 
interview, you shall be free to choose between—between the husband | 
marked out for you, and him, who now stands by your side.” 

“@n your honour?’ exclaimed Mr. St. John, surprised out of the 

“My word, sir, is valuable as yours,” was the haughty reply. ‘“‘ When 
a shall have heard all I have to say, she shall then be free to 

w her own will. I will not further influence her.” 

“You will permit me to receive her decision from her own lips ?” 

“T tell you I will not further control her. She shall he as free to act 
asIam. And now, Mr. St. John, good night to you.” 

“‘ Would to heaven we were marnied, that I might remain and watch 
over you this night!” he whispered, as he reluctantly released Adeline, 
and bid her adieu. “You need all soothing consolation, and there are 
none to offer it. Yet be comforted, my dear love, for if M. de Castella 
shall keep his word, it is our last parting.” 

“ He is.a noble fellow, with all his faults,” mentally ejaculated Agnes 
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de Beaufoy, as she watched Mr. St. John’s receding form. And “all 
his faults,” what were they ? That he would have interfered in another's 
marriage contract, and stolen away the bride, and made her his own. 

“TJ did not think Adeline had got it in her!’’ whispered Rose, in a 
glow of delight, to Mary Carr. Rose had stood in a rapture of admira- 
tion the whole time. Adeline and Mary could not cast old scores at her, 


now. 


Il. 


Tue dreaded interview with M. de Castella was all but over, and 
Adeline leaned against the straight-backed chair in the cabinet, more 
dead than alive, so completely had her father’s words bereft her of hope 
and energy. 

When Mr. St. John first opened the affair, Signor de Castella had felt 
considerably annoyed, and would not glance at the possibility of breaking 
the contract with De la Chasse. But M. de Castella, cold as he was in 
manner, was not, at heart, indifferent to Adeline’s happiness. And when 
he found how entirely she was bound up in Mr, St. John, and the latter 
brought forth his ne s and departed for England to get 
them triumphantly confirmed, then M. de Castella began in secret to 
waver. But now stepped in his confessor. 

Those who read this, are of course aware that in many Roman 
Catholie families, especially foreign ones, the confessor exercises much 
influence over temporal matters as well as spiritual. And though the 
coufessor to the Castellas, Father Marc, had not hitherto seen cause to 
put himself forward in such affairs, he thought he was bound to interfere 
now. You must not think he is going to be described as one of those 
vicious priests, half serpent, half—anything else that’s bad—sometimes 
represented in works of history. That such characters have existed 
there is no doubt, or that there are still bad Romish priests, like there are 
some bad Protestant clergymen, but Father Marc was not.one. He was 
a good man, but a rigid Romanist, and he acted for what he:deemed the 
true interest of Adeline, of whom he was very fond, for he had watched 
her grow up from infancy. He honestly believed that to suffer Adeline 
to marry an Englishman and a heretic, and make her home in Protes- 
tant England, would be to consign her to perdition. He therefore placed 
his veto upon it, a veto that might not be gainsaid, and forbid the con- 
tract to be interrupted with De la Chasse. If he interfered with, what 
may appear to us, desperate measures, he believed the cause to be 
desperate which justified them; and he acted in accordance with the dic- 
tates of his own conscience, and with what he deemed his duty to 
Adeline, to his religion, and to God. 

She knew it all now: the secret of her father’s obstinacy, and why she 
must give up Mr. St. John and marry De la Chasse. She knew that if 
her father consented to her heretical marriage, or if she of herself per- 
sisted in contracting it, the Curse of the Church was to alight upon sl 


and upon her father’s house. The Curse of the Church! Adeline had 
been reared in all the belief and doctrines of the Romish faith, and she 
could no more have dared to act in defiance of that awful curse, than she 
would have dared to raise her hand against her own life. She leaned 
her head back on the uncomfortable chair, and moaned aloud in her over- 
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a alternative of a convent,” she gasped, “cannot that be given 
me 

“No,” replied M. de Castella, “you must marry. Your mother and 
I cannot consent to lose you from our sight, as it was the will of Provi- 
dence we should lose Maria. You must choose between this Englishman 
and him to whom you are betrothed. If you marry the Englishman, 
a I, Adeline—will be put beyond the pale of heaven. Marry 

im who expects, ere three days, to be your husband, and you will lead a 
tranquil life here, with sure hope of a hereafter.” 

my mother know of this ?” she uttered. 

“No. She will know it soon enough if your decision be against us.” 

There was little more to be said, nothing more to be understood. She 
comprehended it all, and the situation she was placed in. She knew 
that, for her, all of peace and joy on earth were over: a mirror of the 
future flashed before her mind’s eye ; and she saw herself battling with 
its waves, and it was one broad sea of never-ending agony. Her heart 
fluttered violently, as it had never before fluttered, al there was 2 
strange sensation within her, as if some mighty weight were rushing to 
her brain. She tottered as she rose from the chair, and laid hold 
of the table to steady herself. ‘‘There—there is nothing more ?” she 
whispered. 

“Nothing, Adeline. Save to give your reply to Mr. St. John.” 

She was passing to the door when a word arrested her. She leaned 
against one of the secrétaires as her father spoke. 

“T do not ask what your decision will be, Adeline. I have laid the 
case before you, as it exists, without circumlocution and without disguise. 
I said last night I would not bias your choice by a word of mime, and I 
will not.” 

The words sounded in her ear very like a mockery, and wild thoughts 
came across her, as she stood, of falling at her father’s feet, and beseech- 
ing him to have mercy. But she remembered that mercy, for her, did 
not rest with him. 

M. de Castella became alarmed at her ghastly look. He went forward 
and took her hands, speaking with more emotion than he had ever be- 
trayed. “Adeline, may the holy Virgin support you through this! I 
have but your welfare at heart, my child, and were only your temporal 
interests at stake, were it to the loss of half my fortune, I would not 

your wish, but who may dare to put aside eternity? Father 
mar is acting as the Church judges right, and I at least may not gain- 
say him.” 
"He released her, and she laid her hand upon the door, when her father 
spoke again. She turned towards him. 

“ Whatever be your decision, you must not impart the nature of the 
impediment to Mr. St. John. To others of course you will not.” 

“Not tell him the cause?” she gasped; “ not tell him!” 

“ Holy Saints, no!” he burst forth. “Not a word. Our Church 
permits not her secrets to be revealed to heretics. Promise it.” 

“ T promise,” she repeated. 

“ Kiss the crucifix,” he added, holding it out to her. And she did as 
he desired, and so sealed her lips. 

As Adeline left the cabinet, she encountered Rose. 

‘What a while you have been in there! Your wedding-dress is come, 
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and lots more things. They are gone up-stairs to inspect them, and I 
have been waiting for you, all impatience. Adeline! how ill you look !” 

“Ts Mr. St. John in the drawing-room?” was her rejoinder. 

“Yes. I left him there, all ‘alone in his glory,’ for I could stay away 
from the view no longer. I shall go up-stairs without you, if you are 
not coming.” 

«< T will follow you presently,” she murmured. 

«< Adeline, Jet me into a secret. I won't tell. Will the dress be worn 
for the purpose it was intended—De la Chasse’s wedding ?” 

“Yes,” she feebly answered, passing on to the west drawing-room. 
Rose arrested still further her impatient steps, and gazéd after her. 

‘‘ Whatever is the matter? How strangely ill she looks! And she 
says her marriage is to come off with De la Chasse! I wonder whether 
that’s gospel: or nothing but a blind? When the wedding-morning 
comes, we may find Jock o’ Hazledeen enacted in real life. What 
glorious fun it would be !” 

Mr. St. John was pacing the room when Adeline went in, and he met 
her with a joyous smile, and would have clasped her to him. But Ade- 
line de Castella was possessed of extreme rectitude of feeling. She now 
knew that in two days’ time she should be the wife of the Baron de la 
Chasse ; and there was as much repugnance to that feeling, whatever 
may have been her inclination, in suffering another to embrace her, two 
days before the marriage, as there would have been two days after it. 
Alas! though her fears had sometimes assailed her, she had, from the 
beginning, too surely counted on becoming the wife of Mr. St. John. 
She evaded him, and walked forward, panting for breath. 

He was alarmed as he gazed upon her. He saw the agitation she was 
in, and the fearful aspect of her features, which still wore the ghastly 
hue they had assumed in the cabinet. He took one of her hands within 
his, but even that she withdrew. 

‘‘ In the name of Heaven, Adeline, what is this?” 

She endeavoured to answer him, but the palpitation in her throat im- 
peded her utterance. The oppression on her breath increased. 

“ Adeline ! have you no pity for my suspense ?” 

«« |—I—am trying to tell you,” she gasped out, with a jerk between 
most ofher words. “Iam going—to—marry him—De la Chasse.” 

He looked at her for some moments without speaking. ‘ You have 
been ill, Adeline,” he said at length. “I saw last night the state you 
were in, and would have given much could I have remained by you.” 

‘‘T am not wandering,” she answered, detecting the bent of his 
thoughts. “I am telling youtruth. I must m im.” 

« Adeline—if you are indeed in full possession of your senses—explain 
what you would say. I do not understand.” 

“It is easy enough to be understood,” she replied, leaning against the 
side of the large window for support. ‘On Saturday, their fixed wed- 
ding-day, I shall marry him.” 

“Oh, this is shameful! this is dreadful!” he exclaimed. ‘ How on 
earth can they have tampered with you like this ?” 

Be They have not tampered with me, Frederick. I decide of my own 
will.” 

“It is disgraceful! disgraceful!” he uttered. ‘“ Where is M. de Cas- 
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tella? J will tell him what I think of his conduct. He talk of 


honour!” 

She placed her hand upon his arm to detain him, for he was turning 
5 tell othing,” she said. does 

és can nothing,” she sai “ He not know m 
decision. ~ not blame him.” Ne ” ’ 
“ He said last night . d be free to choose,” i ient] 
dentine vi me eed 
“And I am free. He—laid”—(she hardly knew how to frame her 


oe eG RE wml eee 
left me to deci myself. Had I chosen you, he said my aunt Agnes 
should accompany us to-day to England, and see me married. But—I 
—dared not—I”—(she burst into a flood of most distressing tears) —“ I 
must marry De la Chasse.” 

“Ex 


, explain.” He was getting hot and ; 

“—< ayia 00m to explain. Only that m father left it to me, and 
that I must marry him: and that my heart will break.” 

When he perfectly understood her, understood that there was no hope, 
the burst of b-eremamn from him was terrible. Yetmight it not 
be excused? He had parted from her on the previous night in the full 
expectation that she would be his wife : how could he think otherwise 
after all that had occurred, and the concluding promise of M. de Cas- 
tella? Yet now, without preface, without reason, she told him that she 
renounced him for his rival. A reason, unhappily, she dared not give. 

Oh once more, in spite of her resistance, Mr. St. John held her to his 
heart, as of old. He spoke to her words of the sweetest and most 
sive eloquence; he besought her to fly with him, to become his beloved 
wife. And she was obliged to wrest herself from him, and assure him 
that his prayers were wasted ; that she was compelled to be more obdu- 
rate than even her father had been. 

It was a fault of Mr. St. John’s to be hasty and passionate, when 
moved to it by any great cause, but perhaps a storm of passion so violent 
as that he gave way to now, had never yet shaken him. His reproaches 
were keen. 

“ False and fickle that you are, you have never loved me! I see it all 
now. You have but led me on, to increase, at the last moment, the 
triumph of De la Chasse. It may have been a planned thing between 
you! Your true vows have been given to him, your false ones to me.” 

Adeline placed her hands on his, as if imploring mercy, and would 
have knelt before him, but he held her up, not tenderly. 

“If I thought you did not know your words are untrue, it would 
kill me,” she faltered. ‘If we had been married, as, until this day, I 
thought and prayed we should be, you would have known how deeply I 
love you; how the love will endure unto death. I can tell you this, 
now, use we are about to separate, and it is the last time we must 
ever be together in this world. Oh, Frederick! mercy! merey! do not 
profess to think I have loved another.” 

«“ You are about tom him.” 

«“T shall him, hating Aim; I shall marry him, loving you: do 
you not think I have enough of agony ?” 

“ As I am a living man,” uttered Ar. St. John, “I cannot understand 
this! You say your father told you to choose between us.” 














“T feel as if I should die,” she murmured ; “I have felt so; at times, 
for several weeks There vem hanging over me, I think,” 
she continued, psn her hand across her forehead, abstractedly, 

« Adeline,” he impatiently repeated, “are you deceiving me? Did 
your father give you free liberty to choose between us?” 

“Yes; he gave it me—after placing the whole case before me,” she 
was obliged to answer. 

“ And you deliberately tell me you have chosen De la Chasse ? You 
give me no explanation, but cast me off like this ?” 

“T dare not”—the words were wrung from her—*“I have no 
tion to give. Oh, Frederick, dearest Frederick—let me call you so in 

our presence, for the first and last and only time—do not reproach me! 
Indeed, I must marry him.” 

“ Of your own free deliberation, you will, on Saturday next, walk to 
the altar and beeome his wife ?” he burst forth. ‘ Do you mean to tell 
me that ?” 

She made a gesture in the affirmative, her sobs rising hysterically. 

“Fie upon you! fie upon you!” he cried, contemptuously. “ You 
boast of loving! you may well do so, when you have two lovers to 
practise upon. I understand it all now; your objection to my speaking, 
until the last moment, to M. de Castella ; you would keep us both in 
your train, forsooth, to gratify your vanity! You have but fooled me b 
pretending to listen to my love; you have led me on, and played wit 
me, aslave to be saartiesd on Ais shrine! I give you up to him: joyfully. 
T am well quit of you.” 

‘“‘ Mercy! mercy!” she implored, shrinking down, and clasping her 
hands together. 

“ Foo) that I was to be so deceived! Light and fickle that you are, 
you are not worthy to be enshrined in an honourable man’s heart. I will 
thrust your image from mine, until not a trace, not a recollection of it, is 
left. [thank God it will be no impossible task. The spell that bound 
you to me is broken. Deceitful, worthless gil, thus to have betrayed 
your false-heartedness at the last! but better for me to have discovered it 
before marriage than after. I thank you for this, basely treated as I 
have been.” 

She made an effort to interrupt him, a weak, broken-hearted effort ; 
but his fierce torrent of speech overpowered it. 

“T go now, and in leaving this place, trust I shall leave its memories 
behind. J will never willingly think of you again in life. Con- 
temptuously as you have cast off me, so will I endeavour in my heart to 
cast off you, and all remembrance of you. I wish you good-by, for ever. 
And I hope, for De la Chasse’s sake, your conduct to him, as a wife, may 
be different from what it has been to me.” 

There was a oe overwhelming agony, both of body and mind, at 
work within her, such as she had never experienced or dreamt of; a 
chaos of confused ideas, the most painful of which was the conviction 
that he was leaving her for ever in contempt and scorn. A wild desire 
to detain him; to convince him that at least she was not the falsehearted 
being he had painted her; to hear some kinder words from his lips, and 
those recalled, crowded to her brain, mixing itself up with the confusion 
and despair already there. 
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With his mocking farewell he had hastened from the room, by way of 
colonnade; it was the nearest way to the path which led to his home, 
he was in no mood to stand upon ceremony. Adeline rushed after 
im, but his strides were quick, and she did not gain upon him. She 
aloud to him, in her flood-tide of despair. 
turned and saw her there, flying down the steps after him. One 
haughty gesture alone escaped him, and he quickened his pace 
She saw the movement of contempt, but she still pressed on, 


pH 


onwards 

and got half-way across the lawn. There she sank upon the grass, at 
first in a kneeling posture, her arms outstretched towards him, as if they 
could bring him and a sharp, wailing cry of anguish escaping from 


her lips. 

whe did he not look round? There was just time for it, ere he was 
hidden in the dark shrubbery : he would have seen enough to drive away 
his storm of anger. But, waxing stronger in his wrath, he strode on, 
without deigning to cast another glance behind. 

were in the chamber, over the western drawing-room, examining 

the things which had just arrived from Paris. Rose happened to be at 
the window, and saw Adeline fall. Uttering an exclamation, which 
caused Mary Carr also to look, she turned from it, and ran down to her. 
followed, but her pace was slow, for she suspected nothing amiss, 

and t Adeline had but stooped to look at something on the grass. 
When reached the colonnade, Rose was up with Adeline, and 
seemed to be raising her head. 

What was it? Mary Carr strained her eyes, in bewilderment. Of 
their two dresses, the one was white, the other a lilac muslin, nearly as 
light as white, and strange, dark spots were on each of them, as of blood, 
the fresh crimson colour glowing in the sun, whilst Adeline’s mouth 
and chin were covered with it. The truth flashed upon Mary’s mind. 
Adeline must have broken a blood-vessel. 

Terrified and confused, a darted to the bell, and rang it violently, 
then hastened to the lawn, to the assistance of Rose. The servants came 
running out, and then the family. 

Rose was kneeling on the grass, pale with terror, supporting Adeline’s 
head on her bosom. Rose’s hair, the ends of her long golden ringlets, 
were touched with the blood, and her hands stained with it; and 
Adeline——— Madame de Castella fell down in a fainting-fit. 

Broken a blood-vessel! It was unfortunately too true. Was it the 
anguished mind or the weakened frame which caused it, or both com- 
bined ? 

They bore her, gently as might be, from the lawn into the yellow 
drawing-room, not es to carry her up to the bed-chambers, and laid 
her on the costly sofa, the blood on her mouth, neck, and dress, present- 
ing a repulsive contrast to the amber-velvet pillows. A groom went 
riding off to Odesque, at full gallop—that is, as much of a gallop as 
French by-roads will allow—to bring the nearest medical man—and to 
send a telegraphic despatch to Boulogne for two more, one English, the 
other French, who had attended her in the spring. 

Adeline lay on the sofa, quite passive. She thought she was dying, 
and a wish to be allowed once more to see Mr. St. John. So 
Rose offered to write to him, and finished a note, through her tears, 


despatching it by Louise. 
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“My pear Mr. St. Joun,—I am the bearer to you of unhapp 
tidings. Before you had well left, this morning, Adeline broke a blood- 
vessel of the lungs. I fear there is no hope ; she thinks she is dying. 
You may imagine the state the house is in—or rather I don’t think you 
can imagine it, for I am sure you never saw anything like it. She has 


asked to see you: pray come immediately. 
“ Yours, in haste, 


“Rosk Darina.” 


The most ere quiet, both of mind and body, was essential for 
Adeline, yet there she lay, restless and anxious, waiting for the return of 


Louise. Though exhausted and silent, her eye wandered incessantly 
towards the door. M. de Castella was gone up-stairs to his wife’s room, 
who was falling from one fainting-fit into another. 

In came Louise at last, looking, as usual, fiery hot, her black eyes 
round and sparkling. She had made haste to Madame Baret’s and back, 
as desired, and came in at once, without waiting even to remove her 
gloves, the only addition (except the parapluie rouge) necessary to render 
her home-costume a walking one. What would an English lady’s maid 
say to that? In her hand she bore a packet, or very thick letter, for 
Adeline, directed and sealed by Mr. St. John. Adeline followed it with 
her eyes, as Rose took it from Louise. 

“‘ Shall I open it ?” whispered Rose, bending gently over her. 

Adeline looked assent, and Rose broke the seal, holding it immediately 
before her face. It was a blank sheet of paper, without word or comment, 
enclosing all the letters she had ever written tohim. They fell in a heap 
upon her, as she lay. Rose, at home in such matters, understood it as 


soon as Adeline, and turned frowningly to Louise. 

“ Did Mr. St. John give you this ?” 

“ Ah no, mademoiselle. Mr. St. John is gone.” 

“ Gone !” 

“ Gone away to England. Gone for good.” 

Rose gathered up the letters, into the sheet of paper, abstractedly, 
amusing herself by endeavouring to put together the large seal she had 
broken. Adeline’s eyes were closed, but she heard—by the heaving 
bosom and crimsoned cheeks, contrasting with their previous ghastly 

eness. Louise, like a simpleton, continued in an x te tone to Rose, 
and there was nobody by, just then, to check her gossip : 

“‘ He had not been gone three minutes when I got there-———Oh, by the 
way, mademoiselle, here’s the note you gave me for him. Madame Baret 


was changing her cap to bring up the thick letter, for Mr. St. John had 


said it was to be taken special care of, and given into Mademoiselle 


Adeline’s own hands, so she thought she would bring it herself. She’s 
in a fine way at his going, Mother Baret, for she says she never saw any 


one that she liked so much as Mr. St. John.” 
‘ But what took him off in this sudden manner?” demanded Rose, 


forgetful of Adeline, in her own eager curiosity. 

“‘ Madame Baret says she’d give her two ears to know,” responded 
Louise. “She thought, at first, something must have py pee up here, 
a dispute, or some unpleasant matter of that sort. But I told her, No, 
Something had occurred here, unfortunately, sure enough, but it could 
have had nothing to do with Mr. St. John, because he had left previously. 
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She then — have received bad news from England, though 
sere oe delivered for him this morning. But whatever it 
was, he was.in ‘an awful passion. He has spoilt the picture.” 

“ Which picture?” asked Rose, quickly. And before i 
Louise’s answer, it may be well to explain that Adeline’s portrait 
long been finished and taken upto the chateau. But on M. de Castella’s 
return from Paris, he had suggested a slight alteration in the background 
of ‘the oe so it was sent to the lodge again. Events had then 
crowded so fast, one upon another, coupled with Mr. St. John’s two visits 
to England, that the change was not at once effected. During the last 
week or two, however, he been at work, and completed it. He had 

iven orders, the evening he expected to leave with Adeline, that it should 
forwarded the next day to the chateau. 

“« Which picture ?” demanded Rose. 

‘*‘ Mademoiselle Adeline’s likeness. There was some blue paint stand- 
ing in ‘the room, and he dashed a brush in it, and smeared it right across 
the face. My faith! what a way he must have been in, to destroy such 
a beautiful face and painting !” 

“ T told him one day, I knew he could be passionate if he liked,” was 
Rose’s remark. And Louise continued : 

“ It was ashame, Madame Baret said, to vent his anger upon a deaf 
and dumb thing, like that, and quite like an insult to Mademoiselle 
Adeline—as if she had offended him. And when I joined in, and said it 
was worse than a shame, she flew out at.me, and said nobody should speak 
a word against him, before her. That he was of a perfectly golden tem- 

, and always behaved like a king to everybody about him, and she 
none something dreadful must have happened, for he was like one 
beside himself, and knew no more what he was doing than a child. I’m 
sure J don’t want to speak against him,” added Louise, by way of com- 
ment; “ I only chimed in with Mother Baret for iteness’ sake. He 
was a tat gentleman, was Mr. St. John, and always behaved like 
one to us servants ; and you know, mademoiselle, he spoke French like a 
true angel, besides.” (Comme un vrai ange.) 

Rose nodded. ‘ But what did he go away for ?” 

“« Nobody knows. When he came in, he was like a deranged man, 
and ordered a horse to be got ready for him. He then went into the 
a aN and stayed there ever so long, and then into his chamber. 

y the time he came out, his anger was over, at least he was calm to 
appearance, and gave Dame Baret the packet for mademoiselle, and told 
her he was going to leave. She says you might have knocked her down 
with a whiff of old Baret’s pipe. She asked him when he was coming 
back again, and he said, Never: but he should write and explain to M. 
d’Estival. And off he rode, giving orders that his clothes and other 
things should be packed and sent after him, and leaving a mint of money 
for all who had waited on him.” 

It is impossible to say how much more Louise would have found to 
relate, and Rose to listen to, but the clattering hoofs of a horse were heard 
outside, and Louise sprang to the window. It was the surgeon from 

ue. He came into the room with Mademoiselle de Beaufoy and 
M. de Castella. And soon his fiat was whispered all over the house— 
that there was no hope ; that Adeline de Castella was doomed to die. 
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MY FIRST EVENING ON CIRCUIT. 
BY “ WARRINGTON.” 


Tose palmy days in which Irish gentlemen thought it an indis- 
— partiof' their duties to put at least five bottles of claret under their 
before seeking their couches, had passed when I joined the H—— 
Circuit. The humours and the oddities which distinguished our fathers, 
— with their powers of imbibing vinous fluids, had become con- 
iderably toned down with us their successors, and though the same 
flashes of wit and brilliancy of conversational powers were not to be ex- 
pected, there was en of peculiarity about our habits and little social 
reunions in those stupid assize towns, to render an account.of my first 
evening on circuit somewhat a to that very large class of the 
public who have never yet made one of a bar mess. As I have already 
said, the hard-drinking days of the Irish gentleman, and, consequently, 
of the Irish bar, had passed, and it was, therefore, but a little after nine 
in the evening that we (that is, the great un-briefed, who had neither 
consultations nor clients to attend to) rose from table, after having con- 
sumed a reasonable share of the claret which had been sent as a present 
tothe H bar by the then recently-appointed chancellor, who had 
formerly been a member of the circuit. Ours was but a small bar: and it 
was a boast with us that we had, in proportion to our members, a greater 
number of gentlemanlike, good-looking, and clever juniors than any 
other circuit in Ireland, and that more unanimity and good (I might 
almost say brotherly) feeling existed amongst our members than amongst 
any of the others. Comparatively a stranger, my reception by all, both 
leaders and juniors, at dinner, prepared me for the hearty invitation of 
Busheton, the life and soul of the circuit, as we were rising. “The 
fellows are coming to my lodgings this evening, mon ami, for their 
coffee and whist. I have plenty of pipes and weeds (we are licensed to 
smoke on the premises), so, if you have no letters to write, you may as 
well come along with us now, and I will steer you.” While I was fish- 
ing a cigar out of his case, which he proffered to me at the same time 
with his invitation, I expressed mead free as air, and ready to join his 
party at once. 

One thing more remained to be done. Busheton, who was a v 
clever fellow, though somewhat addicted to what I might call mild 
dissipation, had been assigned as counsel, by one of the judges, to 
defend a man who was to be tried for murder in the morning, and who 
had employed neither counsel nor attorney for his defenee. His only 
brief was a copy of the informations, which, by the directions of the 
judge, was furnished to him by the crown solicitor. 

“ Mark, my boy,” said Busheton, turning to another junior, Mark 
Hearn, who preferred going quietly to his lodgings, and, after reading a 
dozen pages of some useful book, turning quietly into bed before eleven 
o’clock—*“ Mark, my boy,” said he, whilst lighting his cigar, “as an 
earnest of your future promotion and of what I intend to do for ou when 
I am attorney-general, I hereby appoint you my devil. I shall send 
you over the informations in that case of Tunny’s, which the press of 
my civil business will not permit me to attend to properly ; note them up 
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for me to-night, and be ready in the morning to tell me all about the 


case.” 

It must be borne in mind that Busheton was a barrister of three 
whole years’ standing, while Mark was but of two, and that neither one 
nor the other had ever held a record-brief in their lives at the time, in 
order to appreciate the gravity with which Busheton delivered himself 
thus, while addressing (as he called him) “ his young friend.” Hearn 

romised compliance with an air of equal though not mock gravity; and 

usheton, calling on some half-dozen of us to “come along,” we rattled 
down the stairs of the hotel in which our mess-room was situated, into 
the street. The night was raw and cold (it was a rough March even- 
ing), and the wretched, bleak appearance of everything out of doors, and 
of the one principal street of the town, lit only by the few rays strag- 
gling from an occasional shop, made Busheton’s sitting-room look un- 
usually cosy when we were ushered into it, with its blazing turf-fire, 
comfortable carpet, neat, though somewhat gaudy, furniture and engrav- 
ings, and general air of carefulness and regularity. Knowing, from the 
hearty style of the invitation, that I was welcome, I proceeded to follow 
the example of the others, who disposed of themselves in various lazy 
and grotesque, if not graceful, attitudes, on chairs, sofas, and loungers 
through the room, and made myself extremely comfortable in a large 
arm-chair, thankful for the progress of civilisation, which had brought 
such articles into country towns. Tea was ordered, and placed on the 
table in the midst of the most religious silence from the smokers, who, 
with the true appreciation of the weed, were devotingjthemselves entirely 
to blowing clouds, and building castles in the said clouds, undisturbed 
by chatter. 

The scene was one of peace and tranquil enjoyment worthy of a divan. 
At last, when we were getting to the ends of our second cigars, and were 
inclined to ery ‘ Ohe, jam satis,” Busheton broke the silence as usual with 
something to raise a good-humoured laugh at the expense of some one 

resent. His jokes, however, and humorous allusions were so devoid of 

itterness, that none laughed more heartily than the individual carica- 
tured, as I may call it. It would be impossible to fairly appreciate the 
point of his fun unless one knew the peculiarities of the individual as- 
sailed. His attack now was upon Haughton, a tall, swarthy, dark-haired, 
good-humovred, good-hearted young fellow of about four-and-twenty, 
who never gave any symptoms of extraordinary mental qualities until he 
was set down at a whist-table, when he displayed powers of memory, 
reasoning, and calculation, which were, as the Yankees would say, 
“raythera caution.” As for law, he neither knew, cared, nor pretended 
to know anything about it, but he had a remote notion that whenever 
he got a brief he would work it up some way or other. He was always 
late everywhere and for everything, forgetting anything of import- 
ance he had to do, cursing himself and everything else when he found 
out his mistake, and rather given to squeal out, in some extraordinary 
way, imprecations on his luck or his partner (if he were on terms of 
sufficient familiarity with him to take such a liberty), and to watch 
until he got some man to listen attentively and sympathetically to his 
sorrows and to some fearfully abstruse point about the fourth last trick, 
when his partner led the seven of spades fourth round with the eight in 
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his hand, and his right-hand adversary threw away a ae card, and he 
he trumped it, certain, of course, that the last player had the eight ; and 
how they lost the odd trick, and how anything so simply absurd never 
was known—never, and how he was always persecuted with such 
infernal luck, and men would always, when his partners, play in such a 
disgusting way. He was at bottom an honourable and high-minded 
gentleman, and these peculiarities, somewhat rough though some of them 
were, like the antagonistic elements in a salad, served to give a zest to 
our society as a whole; and when he left us, on receiving a legal appoint- 
ment, we often felt that, though we might lose wiser men, we could not 
lose a more agreeable companion, or one that could be less spared. After 
this little sketch of William Haughton, Esq., barrister-at-law, and worth 
scion of a distinguished midland family, I will allow Busheton to ipok 
for himself. 

“T think you fellows are sufficiently accustomed to tumbling into my 
rooms without waiting to be asked,” said he, after giving me a cup of tea 
with his own hand, “ to want me to help you ; so take care of your- 
selves.” 

The hint was acted upon in a straggling way, as some, lazier than 
others, wanted those who went to the table to be charitable in filling and 
handing a few cups, a prayer sometimes acceded to, and sometimes re- 
fused in (as it was called by the lazy ones) the most savage manner. 
With the appearance of the tea there was a general brightening up, and 
the men began chatting to one another, some growling together over 
their ill-luck in not getting as much as an assignment—. e. ee 
pointed to defend some poor person indicted for a oe offence, which, 
though it brought no money, gave the ambitious and clever an oppor- 
tunity for display. Master Billy was loud in his complaints at one time 
how a confounded fellow, a tenant of his father’s, actually had a case to be 
tried in the very town, and had not given him a brief, the infernal 
scoundrel. The peculiarity of the converse here was, that while in other 
societies people go into corners to say hard things of their neighbours, the 
whole thing fell spiritless to the ground unless the victim could hear, and 
was dragged into the fight something like a bull who is roused by the 
picadores in the arena. 

“ Well,” sang out a gentleman who was lying stretched on his back 
on a sofa, and who had given no proof of vitality hitherto, except occa- 
sional wreaths of smoke from his lips, rousing himself up, flinging away 
the butt of a cigar, and turning on the company a very pallid but clever 
face, with a magnificent forehead, and his thin hair carefully arranged 
over it, “ I never saw such a mull as Busheton and Haughton made of 
that infanticide case at T ” (the Jast town where, as I afterwards 
learned, they had been assigned, and got the prisoner off cleverly from the 
capital charge). “They were like a couple of ill-conditioned dogs, that 
never ran in couples, each taking a line of his own and choking the other, 
and, when brought to a stand-still, snarling and biting at one another. I 
wonder they did not hang the woman; they did all that men could do, 
at any rate.” 

This diatribe, which was entirely unprovoked, was delivered in the 
most sententious manner, and received with a roar of laughter. Busheton 


had sufficient cleverness to join the laugh, but Haughton was proceeding 
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to defend himself most energetically, and demonstrate that, as he called 
it himself, in hunting phraseology, “the line” he took was the safest, but 
was interrupted by Busheton : : 

“Never mind that cantankersome Lesley, Billy, my boy! It’s all 
jealousy. Now, just leave him to me for a minute, and J'U/ set you night. 
A fact creditable in the highest degree to our brother Haughton has come 
within my knowledge, and I think it right to make public an incident 
which redounds to the honour of that distinguished member of the H 


”? 





“What the devil is he at,” growled Master Billy, getting suspicious at 
the friendly assistance tendered in such a grandiloquent strain. 

“ Silence, ingrate !” cried Busheton, while we all with one voice called 
for ** Order.” 

Haughton relapsed into silence, and Busheton continued: “ You are 
aware, gentlemen, that our brother has a weakness for luggage, and that 
to see him starting for circuit, between hat-cases, portmanteaus, trunks, 
carpet-bags, desks, sticks, umbrellas, fishing-rods, &c., you cannot per- 
suade yourself but that he is going by long sea to India. It was my 
fortune, whether good or ill I do not say, to be at the terminus in Dublin 
when our brother Haughton arrived with his usual array of traps, which 
occupied the carman and four porters to get on the train in time, friend 
Wilham cursing and fizzing about in the most frantic manner at having, 
amongst other things, either forgotten or lost, in coming to the station, 
his third great-coat and one of his railway wrappers. I have now stated 
one fact, forming a leading feature in my friend’s case necessary to be 
understood. Let me remind you of another. Oh, disciples of Hoyle and 
Major A.! you are never, even in the most dreary of towns, at a loss 
for a couple of packs of cards wherever Billy is to be found. Is he not 
sowing for himself a rich crop of gratitude, which he will one day 
reap ?”” 

Ten’ that his vocation?” interrupted Lesley. 

‘Insult added to injury,” continued Busheton. ‘ That reptile lying 
on the sofa, with his hands in his breeches-pockets, won three pounds ter 
shillings from the amiable William last night. To continue my narra- 
tive, however, and let me hope free from those unseemly interruptions, 
ome are now aware, gentlemen, that we are in our fourth town since 

ving Dublin, and I have observed, as we journeyed onwards, that our 
brother Haughton’s heap of luggage became small by degrees and 
beautifully less, owing to the graceful abandon with which he dashed 
out of every town, and his remembering ouly when he was some twelve 
or fifteen miles on his way from the town, that he had forgotten some of 
his travelling paraphernalia. When we left T » he had with him 
something like the ordinary amount of traps which anybody else would 
take with him—one portmanteau, a hat-case, a great-coat, and a railway 
wrapper. It so happened that when we were getting into the train at 
the T station, the down train to C came up. It was dark, and 
there was a good deal of confusion about the right train to get into. 
Fearing that Master Billy would go wrong some way or other, I got him 
into my carriage, with his hat-case in his hand, and his mind for once at 
ease, as he had given his portmanteau in charge to one of the railway 

rters to be put into the luggage van. After getting in here, all was 
ustle and confusion with the crowd of men rushing backwards and for- 
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wards getting their things together, and making inquiries about convey- 
ances into the town. I quietly extricated my one small portmanteau, 
which, turning porter for the nonce, I took on my shoulders, and went 
out to secure a car. Having engaged one, and placed my portmanteau 
on it, I returned to the platform for Haughton. The crowd had cleared 
away a little, but it was rather by the sound of angry and expostulating 
tones that I traced Master William, at the extreme end, actually dancing 
with rage, cursing, and spluttering like a red-hot poker in a bucket 
of cold water. ‘Such conduct was monstrous!’ ‘Such neglect was 
disgraceful !’ ‘He would write to the directors!’ ‘He hal actieg 
but the clothes on his back!’ ‘He would bring an action against the 
company! ‘The servants should be all dismissed!’ Such were the 
sounds which reached my ear, together with some of the most vigorous 
expletives in the English language, and one or two invented w gerd 
for the occasion. On inquiry I found that our worthy brother had, after 
all his care, botched the thing by neglecting to inform the porter, 
‘the stupidest scoundrel that ever was!’ that he was coming here, and 
the consequence was, in the confusion, that Mr. William’s portmantéau 
was put into the down train to C , and was at the moment some 
eighty miles away on its destination. The telegraphs have not yet been 
completed, and so up to the present time (some forty-eight hours) the 
unfortunate young man, reduced to the lowest stage of destitution, has 
actually to borrow my shirts, and we made our triumphant entry into this 
town, William clinging to the last of his household goods—his hat-case, 
which contained a dozen of shirt collars, and four packs of cards. Say, 
brethren, has he not earned our lasting gratitude—and should we not 
contribute to relieve his miserable condition ?”’ 

Busheton’s story was received with a roar of applause, and Haughton 
was going to bore us with some explanations in his usual vociferous way, 
when a rather strong knock was heard at the door, and somebody san 
out, “ Here are the men who have been dining with the judges !” a 
hardly was the street-door opened when we heard some person rushin 
up-stairs, from the steps evidently taking each flight in two bounds, al 
a tall, handsome young man, of a clear olive complexion, and quite 
beardless, wrapped in a frieze great-coat, which reached to his heels, 
burst into the room. 

“There is Haughton at his confounded portmanteau, I'll engage, and 
offering to lay five to two that he will prove it to be all the porter’s 
fault,” was his first exclamation on entering. “I knew, by the con- 
founded rumpus, that you fellows must have been stirring him up. Give 
me an old clay pipe, and cut some tobacco, somebody,” he continued, 
taking off his over-coat ; “ I'm starved for a smoke.” 

The bustle created by Hevinge’s entrance (that was his name) diverted 
my attention from the man who came after him, and who, being slightly 
lame, had ascended the stairs in a more leisurely way than ‘his com- 





panion, and, coming in quietly, had settled himself with his cigar in a 
comfortable corner near the fire. My attention was, however, princi- 
pally attracted by Hevinge, who, after taking off his great-coat, appeared 
in evening costume of the most soigné description (the dinner with the 
judges was an affair of great ceremony), and | must confess the contrast 
between the elegantly-dressed, handsome man, with his well-cut aris- 
tocratic features and thorough-bred looks, and the black clay pipe from 
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which he was extracting volumes of smoke, had for me a peculiar 
interest. 

“T say, Hevinge,” said one of the men, “had you a pleasant dinner 
with the judges ?” 

“ This is glorious Cavendish!” was the reply; “ those cigars are only 
fit for young ladies. Oh, ask Hartley about our party; 1 want to 
smoke: and do settle a table for a rubber.” And he continued dili- 
gently his task of “ cloud compelling.” 

The hint about the whist-table was acted on at once, as our original 
party, which was six, by the addition of the two new comers, formed the 
necessary number for a couple of rubbers. While the tablecloths were 
being settled, Lesley woke up again. 

“ Did Norris” (this was a hard-working man, who eschewed the whist 
parties as something frightful) “bore you all, talking about contingent 
remainders and that kind of stuff ?” 

“ Rather,” said Hartley; ‘‘ but we have to thank him for drawing a 
mot of Lord Plunket’s from old T , which I for one never heard 
of before.” 

‘“< Let us hear it,” cried several. 

“ Well, you must know,” continued Hartley, “ beside Hevinge, 
Norris, and myself, for juniors, we had the father, and , and ‘ 
(a couple of old Q.C.s), “at dinner, and as T and the old fellows 
got talking about old times, his lordship thawed a good deal, and the 
whole thing was much pleasanter and less formal than usual. After 
dinner was removed and we settled quietly to our claret, that confounded 
Norris began about the right of the landlord to distrain when the re- 
version was gone, and to jaw the old man about that case of Pluck v. 
Digges, in which I believe the court differed on that very point. ‘ Ah,’ 
said the old man, with his usual quiet, gentlemanly smile, ‘ I remember 
we had a good deal of difficulty about that case. Lord Plunket was our 
chief then, and I was the junior member of the court. Judge . 
who was with the plaintiff, sat on one side of him, and Judge , who 
differed from us all, on the other, and in the course of the argument, 
whenever counsel on one side or the other cited a case bearing in favour 
of their own views, each would nudge his lordship most diligently, or pull 
at his robe, to attract his particular attention. “ Well, T ,»” said he 
to me, when we were rising, “this is a most tiresome case ; and as for 
me, it is nothing but” (turning to the other judges) “ pluck on one side 
and digs (Digges) on the other.” ’” 

“Gentlemen,” said Hevinge, “if you mean to play whist you may as 
well commence, as my landlady says the character of her house will be 
ruined from the disreputable hours you are leading me into, and I must, 
therefore, be in before twelve.” 

“What a crammer!” was Busheton’s answer ; “the latest man of the 
lot, who has so often seduced me into commencing to play écarté at half- 
past two in the morning, until our candles were gone, even after every 
——— of the corps was reposing in the arms of Morpheus. Ah, Ed- 
ward, you are a bad ’wn, ruining my health and crakter with unearthly 
hours and much tobacco. We may as well indulge him, however.” 
And so enying: we rose to take our places and to cut for partners, after 
which, with the exception of an occasional flying shot, and a perfect burst 
of approval and congratulations on one side, and mutual recriminations 
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as to good play on the other, after the conclusion of each rubber, together 
with sundry vexed points as to which side laid the five to two, or six to 
four on the rubber, we passed the remainder of the evening in that un- 
broken silence and attention to business which the noble game of whist 
demands from its votaries. It boots not to mention how many cigars I 
smoked, or how many cups of tea I drank (intoxicating fluids don’t agree 
with whist, and were consequently not produced), or how I relished a 
smoking hot tumbler of brandy punch before facing the outer atmosphere, 
or what hour in the morning it was, or how one man could not recognise 
his lodgings, there being no numbers on the houses, and wanted to know 
“what a saddler’s shop was like with its shuts up,” it is enough that I 
arrived safe in my domicile, and shall not soon forget the friendly welcome 
I received on circuit, or the hearty, odd, and entertaining friends with 
whom I spent that evening, my first on the H bar. 











THE GIPSY GIRL. 


BY MARY C. F. MONCK. 


Tuy courtly speech is all in vain, 
I will not hear thee more ; 

Time was when I had dreams of love, 
But that at last is o’er. 

Go woo the wind that bends yon tree, 
And if it make reply, 

And be the creature of thy will, 
So then in truth shall I. 


I tell thee all thy flatteries 
Fall idly on mine ear, 

Thy words are dull, and cold, and tame 
To some I used to hear. 

Thou trifler with a thousand hearts ! 
Thou never canst have known 

The love that twines its hopes and fears 
Round one—and one alone. 


I had a lover, he was one 
Who dwelt beyond the sea; 

And in those days how fair was life ! 
How beautiful to me ! 
But he was slain. One sudden blow 
Destroyed the hopes of years. 
The grief that hath the keenest pang 

Is that which sheds no tears. 
Were IJ to listen to thy vows, 
The grave would yield its dead ; 
All visions of an earthly love 
Lie in is lonely bed. 
But were my heart yet free to love, 
No tender speech of thine, 
No glance could ever answer find 
In word or look of mine. 

















The Gipsy Girl. 


Oh! let me seek my people’s tents, 
I hear their names reviled, 

Yet feel in my indignant breast 
I am the more their child. 

I pride me that my gipsy blood 
Speaks plainly in my wy 

That on my dusky brow is marked 
The impress of my race. 


I scorn the wealth of shining gems 
That thou wouldst have a ; 

Say, can they match the hosts of stars 
That gem the midnight skies ? 

I care not for those scentless blooms, 
Though bright and fair to view ; 

I weary for the wild-wood bells, 
Born of the sun and dew. 


The deer is lying in the fern, 
In many a grassy glade ; 

The fawn is bounding through the brake, 
In sunshine and in shade. 

*Tis many a month since I have seen 
The moon look on those streams, 

Whose voices haunt my waking hours, 
And fill my sleep with dreams. 


I sicken of this perfumed air, 
This floor with carpets decked ; 
My step fell lighter on the moss 
With leaves and wild-flow’rs flecked. 
T hate the dusky walls and roofs 
That line each city street ; 
I tremble at the hard, stern eyes, 
The troubled brows I meet. 


I would I might awake once more 
Amid the dewy bowers, 

And feel the morning incense rise 
From sweet untended flowers. 

Those scented waters have no charm 
To cool my aching brow— 

Oh, for the diamond drops that hang 
On every forest bough ! 


The dells and glades, where not alone 
My steps were wont to roam, 

Have heard fond words that sought to paint 
My future foreign home. 

I must be free to wander there, 
For, parted though we be, 

The haunts we shared have soothing tongues 
That speak of Aim to me. 


I must be free—life wasteth fast, 
And I am fain to die— 
With nature’s lovely solitudes 
And nature’s children nigh. 
Nay, plead not : sooner shall thy hand 
‘he summer lightning bind, 
Than thy false love shall wean my thoughts 
From all I’ve left behind. 
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A VISIT TO THE HOME OF GORTHE. 


BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


THERE is nothing prepossessing in the external appearance of the 
“ Athens of Germany.” ‘Till the new palace was erected, Saxe Weimar 
had scarcely a single handsome building. The Ritter Gtrafie, the 
largest street within the city, is little better than a lane; and the streets 
which have been built in the neighbourhood of the cemetery are only 
handsome as compared with the meanness which preceded them. The 
theatre—for the opening of which Schiller wrote his beautiful prologue 
to Wallenstein—is perfectly plain without, and I was told that the in- 
terior was equally simple; but there was no performance the night I was 
at Saxe Weimar, and when I called at the theatre in the morning neither 
money nor entreaties could procure me a moment’s admission beyond the 
stage-door. During rehearsals it is strictly prohibited, and it was in this 
instance the more disappointing, as the piece they were reciting was the 
Wallenftein’s Lager, and on the spot where the author had himself 
assisted at its first performance. To tread the same ground, and look 
upon the same objects, associates us more spiritually with the recollections 
of an eminent man than the sight of relics deposited in glass cases, or 
chambers that have been desecrated or changed; and there are number- 
less recollections at Saxe Weimar which make us forget its architectural 
poverty. The houses of Herder, Schiller, Wieland, and Goethe, and the 
associations connected with them, give its streets a higher interest than if 
every building was a palace. 

I spent above an hour in the rooms—still remaining as he left them— 
and amongst the relics of Goethe, under the guidance of one of his friends 
and worshippers ; for admirers is too feeble a term for those who have 
felt deeply the power of his genius, or the influence of his personal 
acquaintance. There was nothing of splendour, nothing even of a 
scholar’s luxuries. The handsome copy of ‘“Sardanapalus, Foscari, 
and Cain,” presented by Lord Byron, was carefully folded, as it had 
been by Goethe himself, in a silk pocket handkerchief, and placed, with 
a few other volumes, in a drawer apart; but the generality of his books 
had the plain air of actual service, and most of them had been the com- 
panions of his long life. They were arranged on shelves of unpainted 
wood, in a small chamber adjoining his study, which was itself as plainly 
furnished. A common table, a deal writing desk, a few shelves, and one 
or two cabinets of the simplest workmanship, were all I noticed. Near 
his desk was hung a plaster medallion, encireled by himself with an 
inscription in ink — Scilicet immenso superest ex nomine multum. It was 
a profile of Napoleon, which had fallen from the wall and been broken 
into fragments on the day of the battle of Leipsic, almost at the moment 
it was lost. The coincidence seems to have made considerable impression 
upon the imagination of Goethe, who was present when it fell, and by 
whom the fragments had been reunited and carefully preserved. 

Of his MSS. I was shown the original Geiidte Oottfricdens von 


Derlidingen, written in the German character, in 1774; and “ Erotica 
Romana,” written in “Italian hand,” and dated 1778. My companion 
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told me that while sitting with him in 1816, the servant having ne- 
glected to supply them with wood, Goethe had told him to feed the stove 
with the manuscript “ Erotica.” He managed, however, to conceal and 
preserve it, and evidently felt proud at having saved a relic from the 
flames. 

In one part of the room were materials for some of the experiments 
connected with his Farbenlehre ; and in the cover of a letter, near one 
of the windows, were some fragments of coloured silk, which had an 
interest of a different description when I heard for what purpose they had 
been employed. It appeared that his grandchild had been in the habit 
of visiting om in his study. He was too kind-hearted to repel her; 
and when he did not wish to be interrupted he placed her by his side, 
and offered some small new coin as a reward for unravelling one of the 
silken shreds: an occupation that generally kept her quiet. I thought 
more of Goethe after hearing this trifling anecdote than after reading 
even his “‘ Faust.” A mere heartless man of talent must be little better 
than a Mephistopheles. 

Adjoining the study was the poet’s bedroom: a small narrow closet 
with a single window looking into the garden; much the same in size 
and appearance as I have seen occupied by a Franciscan friar in his 
convent. In a corner, the wall of which was tapestried with a piece 
of common black-and-green carpeting, stood his bed, small and un- 
curtained, and by its side the chair in which he died. A clock that had 
marked the hours both of his birth and death was placed in an ante-room, 
where there were also his collection of minerals and a few of his books. 

These were the private apartments; the retirement of the scholar and 
man of genius; but the principal suite of rooms had scarcely an inferior 
interest. Here, deposited in glazed presses, were the objects which had 

tified his tastes or awakened his recollections of the past. Antiquities 
and medals, the skull of Vandyke, bronzes, arms, and all the anticaglie 
that a poet or a painter loves to possess. In one of them was a letter 
addressed to him by Sir Walter Scott, with his usual beauty of style and 
kindness of heart. Its commencement alone is a lesson to the vanity or 
impertinence that so often obtrudes itself upon the privacy of an eminent 
man. Venerable and much-respected Sir, are the words with which 
Scott—his equal in talent and in fame—thinks it right to preface his 
homage to the genius of Goethe. How many of the small-fry of litera- 
ture have approached the author of ‘ Waverley” himself with less of 
reverence! or fancied, in the abundance of their self-esteem, that to have 
addressed any one as “venerable and much-respected sir” would have 
been a lessening of their own consideration. The contents of the letter 
I cannot ee to remember, but I recollect that its effect, as that of 
most of his other writings, was to make me think better of human 
nature. There was a private letter, in French, from the Duke of 
Wellington to the Duke of Saxe Weimar, introducing to him a son of 
Lord Mansfield ; and a whole portfolio of despatches (addressed to Gene- 
ral Rapp) by the most distinguished of Napoleon’s officers. 

Then there was the volume which Goethe used to call his “ Album” 
—a collection of the portraits of his friends; and when I had looked over 
these more hastily than I could have wished, I had still to see a treasury 
of the rich offerings which, at various times, had been made to him by 
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his countrymen and admirers. They were deposited, as from their value 
and interest they deserved to be, in an iron chest secured by several 
curiously-constructed locks, and some of them were precious even as 
works of art. There was a crown of laurel, the leaves of gold, the berries 
of emerald, sent from Frankfort in 1819 or 1820; and worthy, for its 
beauty alone, to be placed among the regalia of an emperor. It was ac- 
companied by a detached leaf of the same workmanship, with an intima- 
tion that as a year had elapsed since the wreath was ordered, and as every 
rear of his life added a fresh leaf to the laurels of Goethe, his admirers 
had felt that their offering would be incomplete without a type of the 
year that had passed. This was not the only present’ he had received 
from his native town: there was also a silver drinking-cup which had 
been sent to him with some choice hock, and bore an inscription to the 
effect that ‘the mind was invigorated by wine, and there could be no 
fire without fuel.” Mr. Gough would be of a different opinion, 

A handsome seal of enamelled gold, the offering of fifteen of the great 
poet’s British admirers (including Scott, Moore, Carlyle, &c.), was 
engraved with the motto Ohne baft aber ohne raft—which has more 
meaning (said one of my German friends) than the mere words import ; 
it refers not exactly to “the spur that the clear spirit doth raise” 


To scorn delights, and live laborious days ; 


but to some inward impulse to “continued, though not headlong, 
progress ;” or it might be rendered by the Latin festina lente. These are 
but a small part of the costly gifts which I might notice, were I writing 
a guide-book or a catalogue. 

I have never approached the private life of a man of genius—and it 
has not always been as a stranger—without being as much struck by the 
discovery of his habits of unwearied application, the amount of his actual 
manual labour, as I had previously been by the splendour of his talents. 
Goethe’s correspondence alone, deposited in one of the closets of the book- 
room, filled two hundred and twenty-three MS. volumes; and, in the 
midst of his multifarious labours, he kept a diary, or Zagebud, that 
would itself form an extensive work. The last of the volumes which 
contain it commences January, 1831, with some observations on Scott’s 
Demonology, and ends the 15th March, 1832, with a memorandum of 
his physician Professor Vogel’s account of a recent excursion to Jena, 
with which Goethe expresses himself well pleased. On the 22nd he died. 

The visit I have just attempted to describe was but the commencement 
of my literary pilgrimage through Weimar. There were still to be seen 
the houses of Schiller, of Wieland, and of Herder; and the places of 
their sepulture. 

To reach the last resting-place of Schiller and of Goethe, it was neces- 
sary to take a rather long walk to the ©otteéader, or cemetery; an 
establishment of modern date, where the arrangements for the prevention 
of premature interment are said to have been the model for those adopted 
at Frankfort. 

Near its centre rises a Dorie chapel, surmounted by a cupola, which 
forms the mausoleum of the sovereigns of Saxe Weimar, their coffined 
remains being deposited in its vault. It was here the Grand-Duke Carl 
desired that the bodies of his friends, the poets whom he had loved and 
honoured, should be placed beside his own; but his wishes have been 
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neglected, or found incompatible with etiquette, for, though admitted to 
the same chamber of the dead, the remains of Goethe and of Schiller are 
placed in a corner apart, and at a very respectful distance from those of 

-dukes and duchesses. This—to use the words of Herr von Raumer, 
on a different occasion—is fleinlid) und nidt turdiq—a wrong done 
both to the dead and the living. It seems like carrying the formalities 
of a court into the solemnities of another world. 

We returned through the park—one of the most beautiful in Germany, 
as it has always been described—and passed near the small white cottage 
that generally, for six or eight weeks, was the summer residence of 
Goethe, and is mentioned by him with pleasant remembrances in his 
verses on the Gartenbaus am Parf. It has no pretension, but is pre- 
cisely the 

Humble shed, 
Where roses breathing, 


And woodbines wreathing, 
Around the windows their tendrils spread ; 


which Moore describes as the abode of love—Theodore Hook calls a 
dampery ; and those “in smoky cities pent” pause to look at in their 
evening walks, and envy. 

From this I went with my companion to the Grand-Ducal Library 
—a collection of about 130,000 volumes, not, on this occasion, to see its 
books, but its relics. Here, again, was Goethe, in the bust executed a 

ear before his death by David, and inscribed with a quotation from 
Schiller ; and there was a bust of Schiller, with a quotation from Goethe. 
There were also busts of Herder and of Wieland; a fine portrait of 
Charles V. as.a monk (which Mr. Stirling should have had as an illus- 
tration of his “Cloister Life”); an engraved one of Canning; and a 
well-painted full-length of the Grand-Duke Carl, whose cast of features 
very much resembles that of the great poet whom he was proud to call 
his friend. It would be difficult to say whether the name of the grand- 
duke or the author of “ Faust ”—the ©rof Herjog or the Gro# Didter 
had been the most frequently repeated to me during my brief stay 
at Saxe Weimar. I had still to see—displayed in the library (as Sir 
Walter Scott's at Abbotsford)—the dress he wore at court; a common 
dark-green coat, trimmed with gold lace, and preserved with as much 
veneration as.its neighbouring relic, the chorister’s dress of Luther ; a 
kind of coarse brown tunic, well worn, and apparently without much 
attention to a virtue which.is still not very strictly regarded by a nation 
who only use baths medicinally. 

With these our videnda finished, and a drive of less than two hours 
brought us to the heights above Jena—the scene of the great battle of 
1806. To an unprofessional eye, it seems impossible that such steep 
acclivities could be carried against a strong and well-placed force. My 
military friends tell me that it is not so difficult as it appears. Much of 
the fire down uneven ground is ineffective; and, when it comes to the 
bayonet, victory does not greatly depend upon the locality. 

his, however, has nothing to do with my recollections of Goethe. 
They are, I confess, of little amount; and—great as he is—I should not 
speak of him as of Shakspeare; but what would we not give for notices 
of Shakspeare’s habits and his home, even such as those which I have 
chaneed to collect of Goethe ? 
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BY FLORENTIA. 


The Forum and the Capitol by Night—* In Memoriam”—Legends of the Church 
of the Ara Celi—A Scrap of Contemporary History. 


I tert the party with whom I had visited the Coliseum deep in dis- 
cussion of a certain emperor’s supposed admiration of an English lady, 
who, if report speaks true, would have had no manner of objection to 
re-enact the rdéle of the Montespan or the Pompadour. The French 
ladies had been charmed with the coloured lights and a game of hide-and- 
seek with the count in the lower gallery. Every one was talking. I 
pined for solitude, and stole away along the Sacred Way towards the 
Forum. Once out of the reach of the ladies’ shrill voices, not a sound 
broke the solemn stillness of the night ; the moon, yet high in the 
heavens, cast down her “dim religious light,” the stars shen out, leading 
the mind to other spheres balancing in space, more glorious perchance 
than our earth ; the night breezes blew softly by, loaded with the moist 
odour of flowers, and waved the dark groves on the Palatine Hill, stern 
and repulsive in aspect even under the harmonious influences of this fair 
summer night. How was it? Suddenly a cloud came before my eyes, 
the present vanished, and I was again at the old home, the pleasant home 
where I was born. How my heart swelled as I looked at. the bright 
English woods of living oak, and the pretty garden sloping to the sun, 
where I played as a child! and there was the verandah and the dear 
round room, and the books, and the arm-chair, and one that sat on it, so 
fondly loved, so hardly parted from—one I never may see again! Her 
fond gaze was on me with an earnest mother’s glance, and I felt her soft 
hand. But hold, my tears !—the vision had fled—all was plain around 
me, and my soul sickened to think it was a dream! but oh! the depths of 
household memories, the deep, thrilling chords of unutterable love that 
were struck in that brief instant of my spirit’s wandering ! 

Opposite the Coliseum, on a low hill, stands a lonely portico, its altar 
broken and its statues gone, once forming part of the magnificent temple 
designed and built by Adrian, and dedicated to Venus and to Rome. A 
forest of elegant marble arcades on either side towards the Forum and 
the Coliseum marked the double portico elevated on marble steps, con- 
ceived by the imperial architect as an improvement on the designs of the 
famous Apollodorus, whose skill had roused his envy, and whose life was 
afterwards sacrificed by a too honest criticism on the emperor’s erection. 
Still, notwithstanding the disapprobation of Apollodorus, no temple in 
ancient Rome could have excelled it in excellence and grandeur. The 
remains of the pillared colonnade border the Sacred Way, on which I 
walked, still paved with great blocks of stone, worn by the marks of the 
chariot-wheels of old Rome! What a world of recollections does it 
evoke! What tears have fallen here—what glory passed by! How 
many joyful feet have rushed along it—what noble blood has soiled it! 
Here passed the emperors Augustus, Nero, Tiberius, Caligula, Domitian, 
gods and priests, to offer sacrifices in the great temple of Jupiter Capi- 
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tolinus, “supremely great and good,” followed by the most gorgeous 
trains the sun ever shone upon ; here passed the triumphant generals and 
commanders seated in burnished chariots of gold—Trajan, and Titus, 
and Julius Cesar, Pompey, and Sylla—and so many others, crowned with 
martial laurels won from barbarian nations whose names the world scarce 
knew, bearing the front of celestial Jove himself in their high pride, as 
the voices of assembled thousands proclaimed them “ saviours of their 
country,” and saluted the victorious legions in their train, while heavy 
fell on those great stones the feet of the long line of captives, dragging 
their clanking chains; here passed the sainted apostles Peter and Paul 
to the damp vaults of the Mamestine prison under the lofty shrine of 
Jupiter, whose altars ere long were to fall beneath the power of that 
faith they were about to seal with their blood ; and here the captive Jews, 
chained to the car of victorious Titus, licked the dust before the Roman 
plebeians. And if tears have fallen, blood has also been spilt. The aged 
Galba tottered along it towards the Milliarum Aureum, where, regardless 
of his grey hairs, the savage soldiers mercilessly massacred him, opposite 
the Forum, in face of the Roman people, who dared not raise a voice to 
stay the cruel deed. Vitellius, too, was dragged half clothed along the 
Sacred Way, like a beast to be slaughtered in the shambles. Here in early 
times the wicked Tullia passed, mounted in her chariot, on to the Forum, 
where sat her husband Lucius, the murderer of her father, whom she 
saluted king ; here Messalina, proud as a Juno, displayed her voluptuous 
charms and perfumed vestments to the gaze of the Romans. Lucretia’s 
footsteps often pressed these stones when, still a proud and happy wife, 
she passed to sacrifice in the temple of Juno, where none but the chastest 
matrons dared to enter; out by hence Volumnia and Valeria sped, fired 
with the high resolve of saving prostrate Rome; and young Virginia, the 
sweetest maid in Rome, 


With her small tablets in her hand, 
And her satchel on her arm, 

Forth she went bounding to the school, 
Nor dreamed of shame or harm. 


The elegant Horace himself tells us he loved to saunter here and criti- 
cise the passing scene—and Cicero, with his imperious wife, Terentia— 
and Catullus and Tacitus—and Livy, all in their day traversed this great 
world-thoroughfare, ever moving, ebbing and flowing with multitudes 
from the basilicas, the temples, the forums, the circus that bordered its 
sides, where stood strange uncouth elephants of bronze, side by side, with 
the statue of Horatius, who nobly held the bridge against the Etruscan 
army—one man’s arm against a host—and of the brave maiden Cleelia, 
who, rather than dwell longer in the camp of her country’s enemies, trusted 
herself and her companions to the waters of the Tiber, “ to whom the 
Romans pray.” 

And now, I have reached the Forum. How lovely it is here under 
this mild and tempered light! No harsh lines—no rude contrasts— 
no incongruous colours now are visible to break the spell that haunts 
the scene of the mighty past: under the benignant mantle of night the 
present has vanished, and the calm moon shines but on the remnants of 
classic Rome. The lonely marble pillars stand out clear and bright, 
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linking together historic recollections of the palladian splendour that once 
adorned this space ; lofty arches appear, bearing no marks of decay, but 
fresh and snowy as when first dug from the marble quarries; and the 
deep porticos cast long shadows over the modern buildings, which now 
shrink back, ashamed to obtrude on this holy ground haunted by the 
memories of grand and heroic deeds, and sacred in the world’s historic 
page above any other spot on God’s wide earth. It is an awful and a 
solemn thing to visit the valley of the Forum by night ; the darkness of 
ages and the dimness of decay is imaged by the heavy gloom hanging 
around the mysterious precincts, haunted by the spirits of the mighty 
dead, whose shadows seem to linger about the habitations they loved so 
well when living. Here then stood that venerable Forum, the heartia 
and home of early as of imperial Rome ; the market, the exchange, the 
judgment-seat, the promenade, the parliament ; where lived, and moved, 
and loved, and fought that iron nation predestined to possess the earth— 
founded in the fabulous days when the world was young, and the gods 
loved “ the daughters of men,” and descended to enjoy the fruits of the 
earth—by Romulus on the field when he waged battle with the Sabine 
forces. Finding that his troops were flying before the enemy, and that 
no one would face about to fight, Romulus knelt down in the midst of 
the terrified soldiers, and lifting up his hands to heaven, prayed ‘* Father 
Jupiter” to defend and re-establish his people now in extreme peril. 
Jupiter, it was believed, heard and granted the prayer ; for the fugitives, 
struck with sudden reverence for their king, re a and re-formed their 
broken lines, and in their turn repulsed the advancing Sabines. But the 
daughters of the Sabines, who had been forcibly carried off from the 
Great Circus, rushing down from the Aventine between the opposing 
armies, with dishevelled hair, and carrying their infants in their arms— 
calling now on a Roman husband, now on a Sabine father or brother to 
desist—stayed the fight by their cries, lamentations, and entreaties, with 
appeals too eloquent to resist. Peace was concluded between the two 
nations, and Tatius, the Sabine king, offered sacrifices and joined in amity 
and eternal friendship with Romulus—burying the wrongs done to the 
Sabine women in the foundations of the Forum. Tarquinius Priscus raised 
around it spacious porticos to screen and temper the halls from the sun 
and wind, and built shops for the foreign wares that came from Ostia, 
and from Antium, and Etruria, as the city grew rich and flourishing— 
those shops for ever famous as the place where perished Virginia by her 
father’s hand, before the ivory chair of the detested Appius, who, powerful 
and imperious as he was, surrounded by the lictors, and supported by the 
power of the fasces, could not foree a Roman virgin to shame. By the 
spirit of Lucretia the haughty tribune strove in vain! 

I endeavoure] to rebuild the fallen walls of the Forum such as they 
afterwards appeared—a vast and noble enclosure—pillared on double 
rows of marble columns, open arcades, and majestic porticos, stretching 
away in long lines towards the temple-capped Capitoline Mount, rising 
at the further extremity. Between the two long, pillared aisles, rose a 
low wall of division, hung, in the time of Cesar, with splendid drapery, 
descending in heavy folds from the ceiling, more effectually to shelter 
the togaed senators and tribunes and patricians that paced up and down 
the long arcades on brilliant mosaic floors, or sat in judgment within 
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the senate-house, giving laws to the universe. Innumerable statues, 
modelled bythe ‘best sculptors of Greece and Rome, broke the lines of 
the colonnades, while brilliant paintings lit up the walls within whose 
ample enclosure nese great ‘basilicas—the Optima, the Amilian, and the 
Julian, ‘besides the Comitium, where the Curie met—whose walls were 
the witnessesof the cruel scourging inflicted on the apostles St. Peter and 
St. Paul, before they were led out to die. The rostra stood within the 
enclosure ‘of ‘the Forum, containing the orator’s pulpit, where Rome had 
so often hung enchanted over the eloquence of Cicero; Mark Anthony 
had fired the populace to revenge ‘“ great Ceesar’s fall,” the mutilated 
body lying exposed before ‘him ; Caius Gracchus melted the hearts of his 
audience ; and Manlius sought to suspend the fatal sentence hanging 
over him, as he pointed to the Capitol, and bade his countrymen re- 
member his:arm alone had sustained it. Close at hand was the tribunal 
where the magistrates sat on ivory chairs, whence came the decree of 
Brutus, condemning his own sons to die, and of Titus Manlius, who pre- 
ferred his son’s death at his tribunal, rather than, living, know him dis- 
obedient to ‘the consular power he wielded—barbarous rigour, that 
afterwards wrought such grief and woe, when power and injustice went 
hand-in-hand in Rome. Near grew the Numinalis—the mysterious 
fig-tree—whose shade sheltered Romulus and Remus while the wolf 
suckled them. In the time of Augustus it was enclosed by a temple. 
The sanctuary of Vesta, with its roof of bronze, stood near the Comitium, 
circular in shape, and chaste and pure, as suitable to the virgin daughter 
of Saturn, where the sacred virgms, clad in long white vestments bor- 
dered with imperial purple, tended the sacred fire under the image of 
the goddess, and guarded the Trojan Palladium—the golden shield—on 
whose preservation it was said Rome’s existence depended. Behind the 
temple, at the foot of the Palatine, rose a wood of evergreen oaks, de- 
voted to silence and repose, where the dark branches waved over the 
tombs of the departed vestals, whose spirits it was believed passed at 
once to the delights of Elysium. Under the Palatine Hill, and near the 
shrine of Vesta, a pure fountain of freshest water gushed into a mag- 
nificent marble basin, close to the portico of the temple dedicated to 
Castor and Pollux. It was said, and believed, that after the battle of 
Lake Regillus, the great twin brethren, mounted on snow-white horses 
and radiant in celestial beauty, suddenly appeared in the Forum, and 
announced to the anxious and expectant multitude the victory gained by 
their fellow-citizens over the Etruscans. At this fountain they stopped 
and refreshed their horses, and when asked whence they came as by 
what name men called them, they suddenly disappeared. So the 
Romans raised a temple to their tema by the spring where they 
had stood on mortal earth. 

Where now the moon lights up a barren space, the Lake of Curtius 
once yawned in the midst of the Forum, to the horror and astonishment 
of the superstitious senators, who judged the omen so awful, that the 
god’s anger could alone be allayed by the sacrifice of what Rome deemed 
to be most precious—a bold and noble warrior, who, armed cap-a-pie, 
flung himself headlong into the gulf. 

Afterwards Domitian raised, as it were in derision, a colossal statue 
of himself over this spot where the ground had closed, hallowed by 
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patriotic recollections. Beside it stands the single column of Phocas, 
still remaining, once crowned by his gilded statue ; while, to the right, 
the massive pile of the triumphant Arch of Severus flings down black 
shadows on the marble stairs descending from the Capitol. 

The Capitol, the heart of Rome and sanctuary of the Pagan world, 
that scene of palladian magnificence, stood forth in my fancy radiant 
and glorious, piled with terraces of pillared temples, and superb porticos, 
and lofty arches, rising above each other, as it were the abodes of the 
gods on earth, watching what passed below among the children of men. 
Here, amidst statues, monuments, and columns, rise sumptuous temples, 
dedicated to Peace, to Vespasian, Jupiter, Feretrius, and Saturn ; while, 
crowning the hill, and iuddediiaatiie Forum, is the Tabularium, sur- 
rounded by long ranges of open porticos, within whose walls hang re- 
corded, on tables of brass, the treaties Rome concluded with friends or 
enemies. 

Around is the open space called the Intermontium, between the rising 
peaks of the hill, where grew a few shattered time-worn oaks, endeared 
to the plebs by the recollection that Romulus made this spot at all times 
the most sacred and inviolable asylum to all who sought the hospitality 
of his new city—all crimes, all treasons safely harboured here! Above, 
tothe right, elevated high over the clustered temples, arches, and palaces, 
uprose the awful fane of Jupiter Capitolinus, at once a fortress—founded 
on a precipice—and a sanctuary, containing the fatal oracles of the 
tutelar deities, from its size, name, splendour, and the dignity of its 
worship, exceeding any other edifice in the world—the most venerable 
and the most gorgeous pile that the imagination of man can conceive, 
adorned with all that art could invent, and blazing with the plunder of 
the world. Here came the consuls to assume the military dress, and to 
offer sacrifices before proceeding to battle ; here, on special seasons of 
danger, the senate assembled in the presence of the god presiding over 
the destinies of the people ; here the laws were displayed to the citizens, 
and the most gorgeous religious rites performed. The fagade, turned 
towards the south and east, consisted of a gigantic portico supported by 
six ranges of columns ; statues of gilt bronze alternated with the pillars, 
on which were suspended countless trophies of victory and magnificent 
shields and plates of gold, along with the glittering arms won from bar- 
barian enemies of the gods, together with the swords, and axes, and 
shields worn by generals who had returned victorious to Rome and en- 
joyed the honours of a military triumph ; statues of gilt bronze were 
ranged along the roof, covered in with tiles of gilt brass, all save the 
cupola, which was open, disdaining any other roofing but the skies ; 
superb basso-relievos decorated the entablature and frieze, while vast 
colonnades of the most precious coloured marbles extended from either 
side of the central temple, linking the side porticos of almost equal 
splendour. That to the right was dedicated to Juno, that to the left to 
Minerva, the wife and daughter of the terrible god who sat enthroned 
within the gilded walls of the central sanctuary, surrounded by statues of 
the inferior deities, crowned with a golden diadem, and wearing a toga 
of purple, holding in his hand the awful thunder destined to destroy the 
enemies of imperial Rome. Jupiter, “‘supremely great and good,” had 
never, according to the Romans, condescended to inhabit any other 
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earthly abode, and was particularly propitious when approached in his 
awful temple on the Capitol, where his altars burned with perpetual in- 
cense, spread by imperial hands, and generals, kings, and potentates came 
from the far ends of the earth to offer costly sacrifices and worship. 

Beyond the Tabularium, on the opposite side of the hill, where the 
moon lights up a mass of dingy walls, uprose the citadel built on the 
Tarpeian Rock, its base once bathed by the waters of the Tiber. This 
fortress, conquered by the indignant Sabines, and so heroically de- 
fended by Manlius against the Gauls, is now no more; not a vestige 
remains, save the ‘brazen images” of those patriotic geese that woke 
the echoes on that dark night so nearly fatal to the existence of Rome, 
preserved in the modern Campidoglio. A temple dedicated to Juno 
Moneta was afterwards built on the foundations of the house of Manlius, 
where the archives of the city and the public treasury were kept. And 
what was this mighty city that I have sought to disinter from the dark- 
ness of the past, and to rebuild, standing alone in the Forum under the 
moon’s pale light ? Within its precincts the dark ilex and cypress- 
branches waved over altars, grottos, and tombs, in thirty-two sacred 
groves. Fourteen aqueducts once linked the city with the Alban and 
Sabine Hills, drawing large rivers and softly gushing mountain springs to 
feed its fountains, palaces, and circuses. From the golden milestone in 
the Forum, roads extended over the whole world—the Appian, the regina 
viarum, passing through Naples to Brindisi, the Flaminian, the Aurelian, 
the Latin Aimilian and Salarian Ways. On those endless high-roads, in 
the sumptuous palaces, under the countless porticos, in the temples, the 
forums (of which Rome reckoned fourteen, each of surpassing magni- 
ficence), the circuses, the baths, all monuments of the luxury, the power, 
and the civilisation of the mistress of the world, five millions of inha- 
bitants circulated. Fifty-six public baths of unrivalled size and splendour 
served as a promenade and recreation to a luxurious people. ‘Two im- 
mense amphitheatres and two circuses, each accommodating nearly one 
hundred thousand spectators, amused the idleness of this vast multitude. 
Five vast lakes for naval combats, thirty-six marble arches of triumph, 
nineteen public libraries, forty-eight obelisks, and a universe of marble, 
bronze, and stone statues, people anew the city with an elegant and 
refined splendour. 

Where now the desolate Campagna clasps the fallen city with a zone 
of rural beauty—buildings, streets, markets, temples, gardens—the 
environments of an immense city once appeared. ‘The fatal pregnant 
beauty of this district tells a tale of former splendour, even after cen- 
turies of ruin, and amid the rank vegetation of the south. Rome 
once extended to Otricoli (a day’s journey distant), to Ostia (where the 
sea bore merchandise and riches to its shores), to Tivoli and Albano ; and 
then came the enchanting villas, and the wealthy farms and rich vine- 
yards of the emperors and the nobles, nestling in the soft valleys, and 
— the distant mountains with incredible fertility and Arcadian 

auty. 

It 4 said that when Hormisdas, the Persian architect, accompanied the 
Emperor Constantine into Rome, he was so astonished at the grandeur 
of the buildings, that he supposed he had passed through the finest 
portion of the city, while still upwards of twenty miles distant from the 
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Forum! But Rome—still bearing even in her decline the heavenly keys, 
conferring the sacred power to bind and to loose the Catholic world, and 
the golden crown for the head of imperial Caesar—no longer wears the glit- 
tering robes of purple and gold as of yore, the universe no longer quails 
under her iron sceptre; sorrow, and suffering, and age, and ruin, have 
wrinkled her imperial brow ; her lofty spirit has fled, her head is bent 
down in the dust, and she weeps, for the days of her mourning are come ! 
But, in the midst of my joy and happiness at being in Rome, Death 
came like a dark shadow between me and the living, obscuring the bright, 
enticing world, and spreading his gloomy wings over one I loved. 
Death came with his icy breath, to tell me that this world is but a 
passing, many-hued vision, and that art, and intellect, and earthly gran- 
deur, and the pride of wealth, and the delights of learning, and the 
intoxication of science, must all fall before the mysterious summons to 
that unseen world, towards which each moment we are hastening! It 
came like a sad but wholesome lesson, for I had been too happy. A 
lovely girl, not yet twenty, had come from the distant shores of the 
New World to seek for health under these warm Italian skies. She was 
beautiful, this young American—beautiful with the type of her Indian 
blood—dark, restless, gazelle eyes, fringed by long silken eyelashes, and 
brown hair, braided over a chiselled forehead, pure as a > Se but 
there was death in the fragile form and rosy complexion of those thin 
cheeks. Yet she was young and full of hope, life lay so fresh and fair 
before her, and she fought valiantly with her insidious enemy. Her 
gaiety, her grace, her goodness, and a certain merry roguishness, that 
became her prettily, seemed to defy the dark fate looming in the distance. 
We forgot she was ill, for she was the gayest of us all, and entwined 
round our very hearts. But the dreary day came, in the early spring, 
when even Italian winds are chill and wintry. She sank, and sank. 
Still ever and anon abundant youth, and the fresh blood in her veins, 
bounded forth, and she fought sorely with the foe. But her hours were 
numbered, and the angel of death descended upon that once cheerful 
house, and bore our pretty flower to bloom in the heavenly gardens. In 

ity to her innocence and youth the dread visitant came softly and 
gently. She died sitting in her chair, and none knew, until she was cold, 
but that she peacefully slumbered. Sleep it was—but a sleep from which 
there is no awaking to the soft voice of beloved friends. Oh! there was 
grief, horror, and misery, and despair, when we knew that she was called 
away. It was a scene too harrowing to describe. Then there came 
friends of her own land—holy, pious women like the blessed saints of old— 
and they performed every office tenderly and kindly, usually left to 
menials and hirelings. But they loved her too well not to attire her them- 
selves for the last solemn ceremony. 

All honour to those noble-minded American mothers who had the 
fortitude to step between the dead and the living; their names are 
surely registered in heaven for this high act of Christian sympathy, 
and their charity shall cover a multitude of sins in the mighty day 
of reckoning! They laid her on the bier in the same room where 
her merry laugh had so lately echoed, and where we had gazed with 
delight at her beauty. A plain deal shell, the boards uncovered, accord- 
ing to the Italian custom, enclosed her virgin form. Did I speak of 
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beauty ? Never did she look half so fair. Death had spared her even a 
sigh, and she Jay calm and composed as a sleeping infant—alabaster was 
not more white. The long lashes fringed her pale cheeks—a wreath of 
white roses bound her temples, and the white shroud, and the masses of 
rich auburnhair. A crucifix lay on her breast, and white flowers, fit 
emblems of her maiden innocence, strewed the coffin. Never before had 
Ilooked on :the face of the dead; but here was no horror; death was 
disarmed of all his terrors,and seemed but the gentle messenger to 
eternal peace in the far-off fatherland above. There was no reserve or 
refusal in the survivors to receive the sympathy of friends. We sat 
round the darkened room in solemn contemplation, and prayed before 
the bier. Eternity seemed there, and the sweet dead linked us to the 
world of spirits whither we must all go. The crowd and the garish 
world buzzed and jarred around, heedless of our great grief. Day and 
night we sat beside the corpse and watched ; no one would leave her ; 
there was a:spell around her even in death—that sweet girl! But on 
the evening of the second day there came many steps, and whispering’s of 
strange voices, and strange forms appeared like spirits of evil, fearful to 
behold, all clothed in black from head to foot, only their eyes were visible 
through the serge garments; they bore torches in their hands, and 
ressed round our beloved. We took one last look—impressed one last 
iss on the pale, icy lips—scattered fresh flowers over the bier, and she 
was borne out by the black gliding ghosts. A long procession formed 
in the street—priests, and monks, and choristers; and I saw her over- 
shrouded by the pall—the white crown of roses at her head, and a cross 
of flowers at her feet ; and the low chant burst forth, and the tapers 
glimmered in the dark street, and she was gone from us for ever / 

“ And who,” said L——, “ will watch over our dear S to-night 
in the dark, lonely church ?” 

“ The angels, fove,” replied W———, “will be there; they will guard 
our sister !” 

I have already mentioned the church of the Ara Ceeli, and its miracu- 
lous and very ugly Bambino Santo, which, at the time of the revolution, 
drove about, they say, in the Pope’s state carriage, by order of the 
government, to visit the sick who invoked it. Beside the splendid 
memories that cling to these mouldering walls, now falling imto a second 
decay, as thespot where once stood the glittering temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, there is much that is venerable and interesting in its architecture 
and traditions. It stands on the highest point of the Capitoline Hill, 
elevated above the modern structure of the Campidoglio, designed by 
Michael Angelo—to my mind one of the many fiascos committed by that 
extraordinary man. The principal entrance is reached by a broad and 
lofty flight of one hundred and twenty-four marble steps, evidently a 
remnant of the Pagan temple. At Christmas-time it is the custom to 
form a solemn procession within the church, when the Bambino is carried 
in triumph, followed by priests in rich vestments, carrying lights and in- 
cense, and a long line of the dark-robed, barefooted Franciscan monks, 
to whom the Bambino belongs, which they declare to have been carved 
by a Franciscan pilgrim out of a tree which grew on the Mount of 
Olives, and painted by St. Luke, while the monk slept over his work. 
As ‘the procession passes the entrance it is held up for veneration to the 
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sound of solemn music and chanting, when hundreds of the lower classes 
of the modern plebs prostrate themselves on the long flight of steps, 

in various attitudes of delight, admiration, and awe. Some are 
so devout as actually to ascend the steps on their knees, in the same 
manner as at the Scala Santa, in honour of the Santo Bambino. The 
crowd within the church was so dense and exceedingly ill-savoured that I 
could scarcely remain to see the ceremony out. 

At this festive season the Presepio is also exhibited in one of the side- 
chapels, and is much visited, as being the best in Rome. A species of 
theatre is formed, raised to the level of the altar, on which appear full- 
sized figures of Joseph and Mary, holding in her arms the Bambino, 
wearing its diamond crown, and glittering with gold offerings and jewels. 
Before them are prostrated the shepherds, their sheep reposing near; in 
the recesses of the grotto-stable appear the oxen feeding in their stalls ; 
while above, in a glory, heaven opens, and the Almighty, surrounded b 
the celestial hosts, gazes on the touching scene, linking the Godhead wit 
mankind. As the representation is extremely graceful, and the figures 
artistically correct in loins and expression, I must confess that I viewed 
with pleasure a sacred picture recalling to my mind the humiliation and 
love of our divine Saviour thus visibly brought home to the imagina- 
tion. By Catholics it is contemplated with unquestioning and unaffected 
reverence and gratitude ; they adore the Saviour in the symbolic image, 
and earnest prayers and long looks of love, heaving sighs and tearful 
eyes, evidence the intensity of their feelings. The Presepio is not shown 
until the falling day permits of an artificial light. When the body of the 
church is in deep gloom this one bright, happy, genial spot shines out, 
shedding floods of typical and positive light around. After about an 
hour a Franciscan monk appears on the stage, blows out the lights, and 
lets down a curtain, terminating the exhibition in a most primitive 
manner. 

Opposite, for ten successive days after Christmas, little children, pre- 
viously instructed by the monks, mount on a kind of wooden pulpit, 
erected beside a column, and pronounce a discourse, or sermon, on the sub- 
ject of the divine Saviour's lowly birth and humble infant years. Some 
of the children, all very young, perform their part admirably, and are full 
of fire and animation; their little eyes shining, and fat, chubby arms 
raised, they gesticulate with an energy and scream with a vigour of 
lungs quite Italian, as they stand opposite the mildly illuminated Pre- 
sepio, and point with their tiny fingers towards the image of Him through 
leds they, as well as ourselves, can alone find redemption. 

Everything in the church of the Ara Ceeli leads the mind to the touch- 
ing contemplation of the young and feeble years of the son of God. 
What a world of beauty is there in the idea! A church dedicated to 
that Virgin who was pronounced “blessed above women,” and devoted to 
display and glorify the child-like obedience and gentleness of the infant 
Jesus, now stands on the foundations of the awful sanctuary where cruel 
and unnatural demons once had rule, the pure, gracious, and merciful 
Mary usurping the altar of Jupiter! Rome, in her many astoundin 
contrasts, offers none more striking. The master of Olympus has warre 4 
but his stately temple has furnished the columns which support her shrine; 
the very gold that gilds the roof was a spoil gained from the Turks 


at the battle of Lepanto. 
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Immediately over the high altar is a curious inscription, in large golden 
letters, recalling a miracle remarkable in the medieval history of Rome. 
‘‘ Regina Ceeli latare alleluia” is’engraven there, and thus runs the chro- 
nicle :—In the reign of Gregory the Great, that sainted and exalted 
Pope, a horrible pestilence ravaged the city. To intercede with the 
Almighty for his afflicted servants a great procession was formed on 
Easter Sunday, A.v. 596, from the church of the Ara Ceeli to St. Peter’s, 
situated at extreme and opposite ends of the city, to implore mercy, 
and call on the people generally to repentance. The pontiff himself 
headed the assembled thousands, and as the long line of the sacred 
pageant passed over the bridge, and under the tomb of Adrian, on the 
opposite side of the Tiber, celestial voices are said to have been heard in 
the air, singing, “ Regina Ceeli latare alleluia,” the Pope and the vast 
multitude responding, as if by inspiration, “ Ora pro nobis.” Gregory 
also, it is said, beheld an angel radiant with celestial effulgence sheathing 
a fiery sword. That very day the plague ceased, in memory of which 
miraculous event a procession takes place every year on St. Mark’s day; 
a statue of bronze, representing an angel sheathing a sword, was placed 
on the summit of Adrian’s tomb, ever afterwards named, in memory of 
the vision, Castel San Angelo; the words “ Regina Ceeli” were incor- 
porated by the Catholic Church into her offices, and the inscription I have 
mentioned engraved on the arch over the high altar in the church of the 
Ara Celi. 

But I have yet to mention another most curious legend before 
leaving this church, so venerable by its ecclesiastical traditions. To 
the left of the high altar I was shown a chapel dedicated to Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, and I read another inscription which excited 
my curiosity. It was in Latin, and expressed “that the chapel was 
called Ara Ceeli, and was erected in the very place where it was supposed 
the Virgin appeared in a glory to the Emperor Augustus. This curious 
tradition arose from the following circumstance :—Augustus is said to 
have demanded of the oracle of Apollo, “ who, after him, should be the 
master of the world ?” The oracle was silent. Again a second time 
he offered sacrifice, but the god deigned no reply. At length, still 

ressed by the emperor, after a solemn pause, it spake and said : “ That 
a Jewish child, God himself, and the master of gods, is about to drive 
Apollo from his seat, therefore expect no longer any answers from his 
altars.” Augustus, astonished and confounded at the reply, retired, and 
immediately caused an altar to be erected on the Capitol, bearing the 
inscription, “ Ara primogeniti Dei.” At the end of three days he beheld 
in a vision a virgin of surpassing beauty seated on the altar, holding a 
child in her arms, while a voice proclaimed “ Hee ara Filii Dei est ;” and 
— it is said, Augustus would allow no one afterwards to call him 
a god. 
History informs us that a Sybil (the Tiburtine) lived in early days at 
Tivoli, the remains of whose beautiful temple, overhanging the precipice, 
washed by foaming cascades, still remains. An oracle is known to have 
existed there as late as the time of the Emperor Adrian, who consulted it 
during his residence at the far-famed villa, whose gigantic ruins still ex- 
tend over the plain at the foot of the mountains that enclose and shelter 
the beautiful town, its fragrant valleys, and delicious rivers and water- 
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falls. As to the vision which is said to have visited Augustus, it is no 
more incredible than the universally admitted fact that his successor, Con- 
stantine, was favoured with a similar miraculous revelation. Why not, 
therefore, Augustus ? Especially when the traditions of the East and the 
West plainly pen to the coming of the future Messiah. 

I cannot tell how these legendary facts, half history, half tradition, 
read at a distance, but I can only say, studied on the spot, supported by 
contemporaneous monuments, and consecrated by long ages of profound 
and unhesitating belief, they are very convincing and utterly asto- 
nishing. 

Sian friends of mine, who were in Rome during the siege, gave me 
last night many amusing details. The poor Pope—good and innocent 
as a child, with the most benevolent desire of rendering his people happy 
—granted measure after measure, of a a sonra character, at the desire 
of the Romans, with a rapidity quite alarming. What he accorded in 
two years without subterfuge or opposition, ought to have been labori- 
ously extorted from him inch by inch in half a lifetime. The cardinals 
were en masse opposed to his liberal views ; but when any measure was 
demanded of Pius by the republican leaders of the national movement 
that they would not sanction, he immediately granted it on his own 
responsibility. A young politician, truly! All this ended in the 
murder of Count Rossi; a crime at which the people openly and in- 
decently rejoiced. The Corso was hung with tapestry, flowers, flags, and 
festoons, ornamented as for a festa, and the deed applauded as a 
patriotic act. 

After the Pope’s flight and the declaration of a republic, the anarch 
and confusion waxed greater—especially when the arrival of the French 
became certain. When the French troops (destined to subdue the re- 
bellious city, and replace Pius on the throne) really landed at Civita 
Vecchia, the executive government assembled the whole of the national 
troops in the Piazza degli Apostoli, in order officially to inform them 
that the news was correct, and to come to a mutual understanding as to 
how they meant to act, and whether to fight and defend the city in good 
earnest, or to capitulate. An immense concourse of troops assembled, all 
under arms ; the spacious Piazza could scarce contain the throng; the 
enthusiasm was immense, overwhelming. Italians have such imaginations 
and such lungs, their united action is always something prodigious : amid 
cheers, shouts, and screams of patriotic excitement, they declared their 
intention of defending the city to the utmost, of willingly sacrificing 
their individual lives in the glorious struggle for freedom against foreign 
invasion. Some called on the Madonna to help them, others invoked 
the martial saints, George and Michael, while some, less religious, 
execrated the Pope, called on the heathen deities, and swore by “ Great 
Jove and Bacchus,” and wished a thousand “ accidenti” and the mystic 
horrors of the Evil Eye, to those who doubted'them! It was a tremen- 
dous scene, thoroughly national and dramatic; for the Italians are 
inimitable actors, and fight like knights palatine on the stage. 

In the mean time, finding that war was inevitable, the existing 
government had applied to General Garibaldi to undertake the defence 
of the Eternal City. This{ individual, a native of Piedmont, had much 
distinguished himself in the wars against the Austrians in the north of 
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Italy ; afterwards, being joined by the most. reckless and hopeless of 
the insurgents, and a large portion of that scum which, having nothing 
to lose has everything to gain—a bloody, cruel, and vindictive gang— 
he formed an army, which he managed, by his military knowledge, 
admirably to discipline. Like the mediwval companies of old—the free 
German bands or the Jacquerie—they marched, a band of locusts, over 
the open country, from city to city, levying contributions for their 
sustenance, or, if not treated with sufficient consideration, politely threat- 
ening to plant their cannon against the walls and massacre the in- 
habitants. 

Still Garibaldi did not grow rich by his marauding: he engaged in 
these expeditions from a real love of military employment, and as a 
means of paying his troops and sustaining the sinews of war, ot for his 
pecuniary advantage. When they robbed the churches of plate it was 
immediately coined into money for the troops. No one has ever accused 
Garibaldi of selfish motives. He was undoubtedly a great rascal, yet 
withal an excellent soldier, desperately brave, and naturally of a gene- 
rous disposition, overflowing with family affection ; a good son, husband, 
and father. G witnessed his entrance into Rome, and says it was 
the richest sight he ever beheld. ‘They came through the Porta del 
Popolo, the cavalry leading the way—a body of fine young fellows, well- 
mounted and well-dressed. Garibaldi rode in the centre, in splendid 
uniform, and armed like a Greek, with quantities of splendid daggers 
and pistols stuck into his belt: near him rode his faithful negro, who 
never left him ; and at his side his wife, dressed in man’s clothes, riding 
en cavalier, from whom, also, he never was separated. So far all was 
grand and romantic—quite chivalrous in fact—but then came the body 
of the army, the foot—such a crew as never eyes beheld ; copper-coloured 
wretches, almost naked, wild, dishevelled hair hanging over their repul- 
sive faces ; no shoes, no stockings; armed with scythes, pitchforks, old 
knives, daggers, and every grotesque and antique weapon they had 
stolen from antiquarian collections, museums, the shambles, or the guard- 
house. On they came, a wild and ferocious multitude, their bodies 
swathed in the sheets and blankets they had stolen on the road ex 
passant, driving before them troops of lean oxen, horses, donkeys, mules, 
fowls, sheep, geese, goats, and ducks,—all plunder caught up on the 
route. G says he nearly killed himself by suppressed laughter, for, 
in his wildest imagination, he never could have conceived such a demoniac 
and unearthly crew. 

The French, after having seized the Janiculum heights, completely 
commanded Rome—stretching below like a vast map—but not before 
the magnificent villas Doria and Borghese had been mined by order of 
the government ; seeking thus malevolently to injure the princely pro- 
prietors in their property, their versons being safe abroad, out of reach. 
The Janiculum once gained, Rome becomes an easy prey: 


For, since Janiculum is lost, 
Nought else can save the town. 


As, in the classic days of Roman fable, the city was besieged by the 
Etrusean forces, “right glorious to behold,” commanded by Lars 
Porsenna, when, but for the inspired valour of Horatius and his two 
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companions in keeping the bridge, Rome must have fallen, so might the 
French now have riddled the venerable walls in a few hours, and turned 
classical ruin into total annihilation. But the Emperor had given par- 
ticular directions to the general to spare the buildings, and to proceed 
with the utmost caution. The plan therefore I 2 was to harass the 
citizens, dropping here and there a bomb-shell, contriving often that 
they should burst in the air or strike against the junbuilt. side of the 
wooded Pincian. Still many persons were killed ; and the Trasteverines 
immediately under the Janiculum were entirely driven out of their 
quarter, to the opposite and more opulent bank of the Tiber—the rich 
and wealthy quarters—where the houseless families were received: into 
the noble palaces, and billeted in various places. 

In the mean time, Garibaldi commanded in the city. Those loud- 
voiced enthusiasts, who had screamed so lustily in the Piazza degli 
Apostoli for war and liberty, now became mute and meek as:lambs. The 
Italians are the greatest swaggerers and most arrant cowards, I do 
believe, on earth; one stout Frenchman or Englishman would send a 
dozen of them flying, like a drove of cackling poultry, right and left any 
day. Garibaldi was utterly disgusted, and depended principally on 
foreign mercenaries and his own unclothed ragamuftins. Every one in 
the city was called on to take up arms and join in the defence; the 
artists specially were worried by messages, threats, and summonses to 
attend the drills and to mount guard. Some made one excuse, some 
another; but a sergeant and four carabinieri, going to the studio of a 
certain well-known artist, found him absent, but his wife, a Roman, at 
home, who gave them so warm a reception, and screamed so energeti- 
cally at the sergeant, threatening all the while to scratch out his eyes, 
that this valiant functionary forthwith retreated, and returning to his 
officer, declared he would never more return to ’s studio without a 
double guard of soldiers ! 

As the siege proceeded the streets were barricaded in all directions, 
and immense quantities of sand laiddown. Mr. W told me he could 
not even walk from the Piazza di Spagna to the Piazza del Popolo (less 
than a quarter of a mile), but that all at the further end of the town 
was quiet and orderly, the only persons molested being the cardinals, 
who were torn out of their carriages and insulted whenever they were 
found, and the carriages burnt. Horrible murders of the poor priests oc- 
curred—savage, atrocious deeds, in cowardice and cruelty worthy of the 
lowest grade of animal ferocity. People passing in the streets witnessed 
these horrors, and beheld the infuriate Romans engaged in mutilating 
their victims, but beyond the crowd and the immediate excitement 
nothing further occurred. Prince Borghese, who, up to a certain point 
had been a thorough-going republican, and served in the national 
guards, fled away soon after the Pope, terrified at the excesses of his 
party, which caused them to bear him an especial grudge. Still Gari- 
baldi permitted no pillage; and, although the gorgeous Vatican and 
Quirinal, the glorious palaces of the Doria, the Borghese, the Colonna, 
and the Torlonia, filled with fabled riches, the accumulation of centuries 
of power and wealth, were open and undefended, not a statue was 
touched—not a lock broken. The bombarding of the city took place 
generally in the night, when there was no safety but in the cellars and 
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under the portones, as the shots were discharged all over the city. Mr. 
WwW , quite unmoved in the horrid strife, described himself as quietly 
watching the fusees and shells burst in the Piazza di Spagna, and ad- 
miring the brilliant effect of the explosion in the darkness. The French 
engineers showed incomparable skill in avoiding all injury to the build- 
ings, and yet covering, enveloping the entire city in their fire. The 
republican government was extremely anxious to retain all the English as 
hostages ; post-horses were taken away, and every impediment thrown in 
the way of departure. Some English people paid high sums as a 
bribe, when, Lord Napier expostulating at keeping the English like 
prisoners, many contrived to escape, passing through the French lines— 
especially a party of ladies I knew, who, having foolishly waited until the 
last moment, just filling a diligence, valorously set off alone, and reached 
Florence in safety. The last night of the siege was the most awful, 
when the French, having gained possession of the heights near the San 
Pancrazio-gate, and beaten down the wall, held the city utterly at their 
mercy. The bombshells and fusees went hissing over the houses all 
night, causing fearful alarm. Everybody got up and betook themselves 
to the lower stories, into any hole or corner for safety. Mr. Wyatt, the 
celebrated sculptor, now dead (I do not mean the Wyatt of atrocious 
memory, who imagined that disgraceful bronze ‘“ Duke,” which towers 
over London like a bad spirit triumphing over Art), alarmed as the 
rest, had risen, and only left his studio for an instant, when a shell entered 
and burst, destroying the walls and everything in the room. One mo- 
ment sooner and he must have been killed. Another shell burst in the 
nd saloon of the Colonna Palace, breaking away part of a flight of 
marble steps leading to a kind of dais, at the upper end of the vast 
gallery—an injury which the prince so much resented he never to this 
day has permitted it to be repaired. Among many fearful casualties, a 
maid-servant of the Duca Sermoneta, standing in her room, had her ribs 
shot away on one side, and died in great agony. | 
Garibaldi, aware that the French at any moment could have blown up 
the whole city like a powder-magazine from their position, then capitu- 
lated, and retreated from the city with his bands. He was a striking] 
handsome man, but looked worn and jaded as he passed through the 
streets. During the whole siege his faithful negro had never left him, 
and his wife continually followed him into battle dressed as a man, retiring 
when the fighting became too furious, attended by the black. This poor 
creature, shortly before the end of the siege, was shot while asleep under 
the walls, after having escaped unhurt from so many engagements. 
When Garibaldi retreated, his wife, then enceinte, and very ill from fever, 
insisted on accompanying the army; but, as if a curse was on all he 
loved, she died on the march from exhaustion, in a hovel by the roadside. 
They buried her, in haste, in an oak forest, for the French were hard 
upon them, and their retreat was precipitate. When the French came 
up, a few hours after, they recognised her corpse, which had been torn 
up by swine burrowing for acorns! Garibaldi, when last heard of, was 
in command of a merchant ship in the China trade, for he is as good a 
sailor as he is a brave and experienced soldier. 
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THE STORY OF QUENTYN MATSYS. 


“ Connubialis amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem.” 


Near an old cathedral doorway 
Once I saw a curious well; 
And while seated there I listened 
To this tale which 1 will tell. 


Once in Antwerp lived a painter, 
Poor, but yet of honest fame ; 
Happy if on glowing canvas 
He might leave a lasting name. 
And this artist had a daughter, 
Of a sweet but lofty mien ; 

Than the daughter of the painter 
Fairer a was seldom seen. 
All who saw that maiden loved her, 
In that city, great and small ; 
But a youth, named Quentyn Matsys, 

Loved her better than them all. 
Matsys was a working blacksmith, 

And the painter in his pride, 
Told him, that an artist’s daughter 

Must become an artist’s bride. 


Bitter words, and full of anguish ! 
Quentyn’s heart was vexéd sore ; 
Never with his lowly calling, 
Had he euoitiel so before. 
When he saw that fate was cruel, 
Matsys knew but one desire ; 
Like a spark among the fuel, 
Scorn had set his soul on fire. 
When his daily toil was over, 
Never slothful, tired,“or faint, 
Matsys in his secret chamber, 
Strove, with all his heart, to paint. 
Often to that chamber college 
Stole the maiden, to impart 
Loving counsel, and the knowledge 
Of her father’s generous art. 
Years have passed, until, rejoicing, 
Matsys throws off his disguise, 
And stands forth a finished painter 
In the wondering artist’s eyes. 
Love and skill at last have triumphed ; 
Seeing now his gift divine, 
“Thou hast won her,” said her father, 
“Take her, she is doubly thine.” 
Often in the world around us, 
Words that bear envenomed stings, 
Spoken only to confound us, 
Goad us on to higher things. 
Only can profound emotion 
Our divinest efforts move ; 
Oft have Genius and Devotion 
Wakened at the touch of Love. 


June—vVOL,. CIV. NO. CCCCXIV. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


CREDULITY AND SUPERSTITION IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue “ Science of Astrology,” although its most flourishing time had 
passed, still enthralled the unillummated brains of our grandsires in its 
mystic signs and hieroglyphical calculations, and there were many gifted 
beings who amassed large fortunes by “ casting nativities” for those who 
had an overweening curiosity to peep into the future, and an unlimited 
confidence in planetary influences. 

The Universal Magazine of February, 1775, tells us of one of these 
cunning seers who allowed himself to be robbed while he was “ star- 

n ” 

“ January 10th.—Saturday evening.—A woman applied to a resolver 
of lawful questions in a court in Fleet-street, to be satisfied in relation to 
some future events ; but while poor Albumazer was consulting the stars in 
his chamber in order to resolve her doubts, he seems to have been utterly 
ignorant of his own present fortune, for some thieves (supposed to be the 
inquirer’s confederates) stripped his other apartments of everything that 
was conveniently ee. 

A peep is afforded us into the chamber of one of these worthies in an 
old print of 1760, as well as in the description of Cadwallader’s imposition 
in Smollett’s “ Peregrine Pickle.” -In the former, the floor is strewed 
with books, globes, telescopes, compasses, &c., in those days objects of 
wonder and even fear to the vulgar, and the walls hung with skeletons 
of lizards, bats, toads, moles, owls, alligators, and serpents, while snakes 
and abortions of the human feetus are preserved in spirits in gigantic jars, 
and a huge black cat sits gravely blinking on the table. In the midst of 
this imposing display, caloulated to inspire awe and terror into the rash 
diver into Fortune’s secrets, sits the astrologer, magician, wizard, and 
fortune-teller, a lean, grizzly man, with a long, flowing, white beard, as 
would become a prophet ; his head encased in a tight-fitting black velvet 
or fur cap, and his spare body enwrapped in oan black gown. A 
volume of symbols is -before him, which he is consulting by the aid 
of a pair of spectacles, which add to the appearance of deep study which his 
furrowed brow would indicate, and by his side lie open a book of mathe- 
matical problems, and a seroll covered with strange Egyptian characters. 
This portrait, we believe, represents an astrologer who resided in the Old 
Bailey, and of whom it is reported that, while he was in the zenith of his 
fame, the thoroughfare was frequently rendered impassable by the number 
of carriages waiting at his door, which had conveyed the nobility and 
gentry to have their “ fortunes told.” 

These astrologers seem to have haunted their old habitations after their 
death, if we ms the following paragraph aright : 

“ The ‘ Flying Horse,’ a noted victualling house in Moorfields, next 
to that of the late Astrologer Trotter, has been molested for several 
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nights past, stones and bottles being thrown into the house, to the great 
annoyment and terror of the guests.”’—News Letter, February 28th, 
1716. 

We will warrant the troubled spirit of Mr. Trotter was freely suspected 
of these midnight gambols. 

But astrologers were a doomed race—they were rapidly decimating in 
number, and at the close of the century there was scarcely one left in 
London. “ Prophets” and female fortune-tellers have struggled on, with 
a wonderful and persevering disregard of the law of vagraney, to our own 
day, and there is still a publication carrying on a trade in astrology 
—e to the Company of Stationers; but little more than a century 
ago they had dupes among the highest classes, and staunch supporters 
and believers in the middle and lower ones, who trusted implicitly to. the 
predictions and awful revelations of their Almanacks, Diaries, and Mes- 
sengers. Mr. Charles Knight gives us a long list of these productions 
in existence about the year 1723. There were: 

‘“‘ Remarkable News from the Stars. By William Andrews, Student 
in Astrology. Printed by A. Wilde. 

‘‘ Merlinus Anglicus, Junior ; or, the Starry Messenger. By Henry 
Coley, Student in the Mathematicks and the Celestial Sciences. Printed 

J. Read. 

" A Diary, Astronomical, Astrological, Meteorological. By Job Gad- 
bury, Student in Physick and Astrology. Printed by T. .W. 

“Vox Stellarum. By Francis Moore, Licensed: Physician, and Student 
in Astrology. Printed by Thomas Wood. 

“‘ Merlinus Liberatus. By John Partridge. Printed by. J. Roberts. 

“‘ Parker’s Ephemeris. Printed by. J. Read. 

“ The Celestial Diary. By Salem Pearse, Student, in | Physick and 
Celestial Seience. Printed by J. Dawkes. 

** Apollo Anglicanus, the English Apollo. By Richard Saunder, 
Student in the Physical and Mathematical Sciences. Printed by A. 
Wilde. 

*‘ Great Britain’s .Diary.; or, ‘the Union Almanack. By the same 
Author. Printed by J. Roberts. 

“ Olympia Domata. By John Wing Philomoth. Printed by J. 
Dawkes. 

“Wing. By the same Author. Printed by W. Pearson. 

‘¢ An Almanack, after the Old and New Fashion. By Poor Robin, 
Knight of the British Island, a well-wisher to the Mathematicks. 
Printed by W. Bowyer.” 

A rare treasury of marvels to come— dangers hanging overhead, 
impending revolutions, threatened wars, approaching plagues, and other 
wondrous shadows of the future, all cast by starlight on the pages of the 
astrologers ; for these almanacks and Merlins not only professed to predict 
the state of the weather for the ensuing twelve months, but accurately to 
foretel all public events and occurrences in the various countries of the 
earth, besides stating ‘‘ the proper seasons for physick and blood-letting” 
(for it was then considered necessary to be “ blooded” twice a year), and ' 
other most surprising information. 

It was one of the worthy astrologers we have enumerated (John Par- 
tridge) who was rendered immortally ridiculous by the propheey of his 
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a ing death, published by Dean Swift under the name of Isaac 

ickerstaff, and followed up by an account of the oe of the ~ 

, so repeatedly indignantly protested against oor Partridge, 

een, il e wnediak ipaty aang his friends that he 
was still alive, and the prophecy was false and unfulfilled. 

We have said the female ortune-tellers seem to have been longer 
lived, for they have survived to the present century—but how pale is 
their star! how diminished their glory ! 

With the aid of a sheet of hieroglyphic characters, not much unsimilar 
to those still seen on the bottles containing various coloured liquids in the 
chemist’s shop windows—Chaldean, Assyrian, or what you pleased—a 

k of cards, the grounds of coffee, or the coals in the fire, these witch- 
ike crones could, for half-a-crown, insure a young lady a handsome 
husband—for five shillings a rich one—and for half a guinea both a rich 
and handsome one. As diverse as were their branches of science, as 
various their dupes. ‘They were much consulted in aiding the recovery 
of stolen goods, and discovering (query, revealing?) the places of their 
concealment—a part of their profession in which they were no doubt 
able occasionally to be useful if well fee’d. On the other hand, so credu- 
lous were those furthest removed from the darkness.of ignorance, that 
George the First, on being told by a French professor of the art that he 
would not survive his wife’s death a year, had such a strong faith in the 
prediction that he took leave of the prince and princesses on setting out 
for Germany, and, with tears in his eyes, told them he should never see 


them more. 
Neither were the proceedings of these impostors carried on stealthily. 


Here is the hand-bill issued by a prophetess in 1777 : 


“ Mrs. Edwards, who, in Hungary, Russia, China, and Tartary, has 
studied the abstruse and occult sciences, under the most learned sages, 
augurs, astronomists, and soothsayers, is returned to England, after many 
years of studious application, and most humbly dedicates her knowledge 
in prescience to the ladies, being fully acquainted with the mysteries 
and secrets of the profession, and amply provided with the requisite art 
and skill to answer all answerable questions in astrology. N.B.—She 
may be consulted from ten in the morning till nine at might, at No. 22, 
(a pastrycook’s), opposite Bow-street, in Great Russell-street, Covent- 

en.” 

The lottery system afforded an abundant harvest to these fortune- 
tellers. Every one was anxious to know whether his ticket would be 
drawn a blank or a prize, and some “ Mrs. Edwards” was resorted to, to 
draw aside the curtain which concealed to-morrow. Out upon the ragged 
oo and vagabond fortune-tellers of modern times—out upon your 

we | prophets with only one initial to write under—what think ye of 
the days when one of the “ profession” (mark the term!) could afford 
to travel over the whole globe, even into China and Tartary, in pursuit 
of mystical knowledge—to issue hand-bills to make known her fame— 
and to occupy the first floor of a pastrycook’s in Covent-garden ? 

We find, as late as 1774, weekly prophecies on the issue of political 
events inserted in the London Evening Post. The soothsayer of this 
paper was one J. Harman, of High-street, Saint Giles. During 

ilkes’s contest for the mayoralty, he predicts the success of that popular 
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champion, for the excellent and conclusive reason that “ the planet Saturn, 





who is at this time Wilkes’s Significator, is just entering Libra, the sign 
of Justice, which, in all combats and wars has been always found to 
most powerful.” The same day’s paper (October the 4th, 1774) an- 
nounces the return of Alderman Bull by the livery. Verily thou wert 
at fault this time, J. Harman! 

The popular belief in witchcraft—another legacy of the previous cen- 
tury—although on the wane, was still existing. Ifa man died, or a cow 
fell sick—if the harvest were light, or the weather cold—if a child were 
fractious, or the milk turned sour, there was no accounting for such an 
occurrence but by concluding that the man, cow, corn, weather, child or 
milk were bewitched, and if, by any unfortunate chance, an old crone 
could be found hobbling about the neighbourhood, she was at once reputed 
to be the witch. And there was never wanting evidence of her being an 
adept in the black art ; one had seen her ¢éte-d-téte with the devil himself 
in all his hideous deformity of horns and cloven foot—nay, the approver 
would swear to within an inch of the length of his tail; another detected 
her drawing magic circles on the ceiling, or tracing them in the air with 
her wand—a well-known invocation to the Evil Spirit; a third produced 
sundry mysterious characters which he had discovered in her ery os 
(and, be it remembered, that in those days, and in the absence of the 
schoolmaster, all characters—even the alphabet itself—were mysterious 
in the eyes of the lower classes); a fourth detected something peculiarly 
malicious and sinister in the face of the old lady’s cat, and that helpless 
animal was forthwith denounced as the “ familiar spirit” which assisted 
her machinations; and everything, down to the very furniture of her 
room, was made to furnish proof conclusive of her orl trodes, and the 
unhappy beldam was arraigned as a witch and adjudged to the usual 
ordeal of “ sinking or swimming.” Accordingly, on the day of trial, a 
motley crowd of peasantry assembled around the nearest pond, and the 
old woman, bound I hand and foot, and enveloped in a sheet, was dragged 
to the spot, and plunged into the water. Here she had the choice aioe 
deaths—if she sank, she would most likely be drowned; if she swam, it 
was the arch fiend who supported her: she was undoubtedly a witch, and 
was either held under water or despatched in some other way. It is true, 
these exhibitions were not of such frequent occurrence as they had been 
in the seventeenth century, of the ignorance of which they were a relic, 
but there were a sufficient number to render them also a feature of the 
eighteenth. 

Another mode of testing a witch, which prevailed at length over the 
more barbarous one of ducking (a process which was attended very often 
by death, either from drowning or from alarm, or, still oftener, exposure 
to the cold), was by weighing the suspected party against the church 
Bible. We give one instance of the application of this test from a com- 
paratively recent period : 

“ 28th of February.—One Susannah Hannokes, an elderly woman of 
Wyngrove, near Aylesbury, was accused by her neighbour of bewitchin 
her spinning-wheel, so that she could not make it go round, and offe 
to make oath of it before a inagpirtontes on which the husband, in order to 
justify his wife, insisted upon her being tried by the church Bible, and 


that the accuser should be present. Accordingly she was conducted to 
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the parish church, where she was stri of all her clothes to her shift 
and overcoat, and weighed against Bible, when, to the no small 
mortifieation of the accuser, she outweighed it, and was honourably 
acquitted of the charge.”— Annual Register for 1759. 

And this, searcely thirty miles from London! But it was not till late in 
the previous century that witchcraft ceased to be a capital offence in the 
eye of the law, so no wonder that the ignorant still retained the delusion 
which the-judges of the land had not long discarded. 

In Motrol’s “ Life of Brissot,” it is stated that when Lord Mansfield 
was going the circuit, an old woman was brought before him for trial at 
a country assize, charged with being a witch, several persons having 
sworn that they had seen her walking on her head with her heels in the 
air: After reading the depositions ‘with as much gravity as he could 
assume; his lordship delivered his opinion in these words: ‘Since you 
have-seen this poor woman walking in the air, though her legs are 
scarcely able to rt her on the earth, I can of course entertain no 
doubt of the fact ; but this witch is an Englishwoman, and subject, as 
well as you and I, to the laws of England, every one of which I have 
just'run over in my mind without being able to hit upon any one which 
prohibits persons from walking in the air if they should find it convenient. 
All those persons, therefore, who have seen the accused perform her 
aérial :promenades, are at liberty to follow her example.” This was a 
very different view of the subject to that which Sir Matthew Hale had 
taken, when, declaring his belief in witchcraft, he sentenced two old 
women to death upon a similar charge—a sentence which was carried 
into effect at Bury Saint Edmund’s in 1655. 

But'in 1750, the populace, finding that the law would not aid them 
in suppressing the odious crimes of sorcery and witchcraft, took it into 
theirown hands, determined that justice should not be defeated through 

omission in the statute-book, and murdered an old woman in Hert- 
fordshire on the charge of being a witch, “with all the wantonness of 
brutality,” as Smollett has recorded ; and the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1731 mentions a similar murder perpetrated at Frome, in Somerset- 
shire, in the September previous. 

When we find De Foe a devout believer in, and writing a sober trea- 
tise upon, ghosts and supernatural appearances—when we know that 
Doctor Johnson had a serious inclination to the same belief, and that 
Goldsmith was almost a half-believer, can we be astonished that men of 
less powerful reasoning faculties should have entertained a strong convic- 
tion of their existence? We can scarcely wonder at their being deluded 
by the clumsy contrivances of the Cock-lane ghost! This memorable 
imposition is matter of history, and so familiar that it is scarcely necessa 
to enter into details. Suffice it to remind our readers of the steps whic 
it was-thought necessary to take in order to pacify the public mind, and 
* lay the troubled spirit.” The fame of certain mysterious knockings on 
the bedroom wall in an obscure house in Smithfield having spread over 
the town, and men of all ranks having visited the scene of the alleged 

tural visitation and come away without detecting the imposition, 
it' was arranged that the Reverend Mr. Aldrich, of Clerkenwell, with a 
deputation of the inhabitants, should await the visit of the ghost and 
question it. This was done on the night of February the Ist, 1762, 
and an interview appointed with the invisible spirit, to take place in its 
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vault in Saint John’s Church, whither repaired, after “ve ely 
advertising to it” their intention, coh inthe dead of night, they * “A 

called upon oe spirit to perform its promise of ing ale” Tis 
were. led to hao ddtestion of the imposture, and tic aula prinspal ie the con- 
federacy was imprisoned for two years and pilloried thrice, his. wife im- 
prisoned for a year, and his servant for three months. 

Other intpostors-practised upon the public credulity with almost equal 
successs. In: i772 sprang up what went by. the name of: the Stockwell 
Ghost, by which an elderly lady, Mrs. vere trl ghtened. from 
Renpedieindl Diutttyy andl thiisshala-cscheliibaal thrown into agonies of 
terror by the. aw hsentelinaae aaa her servant, ome Ann 
Robinsen. 

In another vein of credulity, the public were, in 1726, aetually made 
to believe that a woman, named Mary Tofts, had been delivered of four: 
black rabbits, and another woman of a ram! 

The absurd superstition that the sovereign had the = of mer 
the king’s evil by touching the person affected, continued to obtain un 
the reign of George the First. Swift, in his “ Journal to Stella,” men- 
tions making an aanaiiaien through the Duchess of Ormond, in:1711, 
to get.a boy touched by the queen, but adds, “but the queen has not 
been able to touch, and it now grows so warm, I fear she will not at all.” 
At a much Jater period, we read of children being taken upon the seaffold 
after an execution to have the hand of the corpse applied to them, the 
*‘ death sweat” of a man who has been hanged being held efficacious in scro- 
fulous diseases; and the disgusting practice was permitted as late as 1760. 

But we find another patent cure of the king’s evil mentioned in an old 
work “ by. William Ellis, Farmer of Little Gaddesdon, near Hempstead, 
Herts,” published at Salisbury in 1750. This is no other than the dried 
dead body of a toad, to be hung in a silk bag round the neck; although 
two of the legs from a live toad were still better, for “as it pined, wasted, 
and died, the diste would likewise waste and die,” 

Retailers of health at a cheap rate were among the class who took 
advantage of the public credulity, and were more numerous than the 
quacks of the present day, and rather different in their course of proceed- 
ing. They: principally * pitched their tents” in Smithfield, Tower-hill, 

&e., and the public were attracted to their rival establishments 
by a ——e merry-andrew, harlequin, clown, or tumbler, who drew 
a crowd together by exhibiting his feats. on a stage erected in front of the 
booth, and who, after flinging a summerset, or indulging in a grotesque 

would wind up his announcement somewhat in. the following 
ashion :—“ Come along! Come along, all you who are halt, lame, or 
blind! This is the cheapest shop for health and long life. The illustrious. 
doctor is inside, making up his elixir to lengthen your days, and perform- 
ing his miraculous cures! Make way there for that gentleman with the 
crutches. Come along, sir! Come along, and be whole!” 

The advertisements of these quacks bespeak an amount of i 
and credulity.on the ou of the public that is perfectly astonishing. We 
quote the following from the Evening Post ere the 6th, 1717. 

“ Thisis to give notice, that Doctor Benjamin Thornhill, sworn servant 
to.his Majesty King George, Seventh Son of the Seventh Son, who has 
kept a stage So the rounds of West Smithfield for several months past, will 
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continue to be ‘advised with, every day in the week, from eight in the 
ing till eight at night, at his lodgings at the Swan Inn, in West 
Smithfield, Michaelmas, for the good of all people that lie lan- 
i under distempers, he knowing that ‘ Zalenta in agro non est 
ita !’—that a talent ought not to be “7 in the —_ Therefore 
he exposes himself in public for the good of the poor. e many cures 
he has performed ee. era the world great satisfaction, having’ cured 
fifteen hundred people of the king’s evil, and several hundreds that have 
been blind, lame, deaf, and diseased. God Almighty having been 
pleased to bestow upon him so great a talent, he thinks himse bound 
in duty to be helpful to all sorts of persons that are afflicted with any 
i He will tell you in a minute what distemper you are troubled 
with, and whether you are curable or not. If not curable, he will not 
take any one in hand, if he might have five hundred pounds for a 
reward.” 

Another of these empirical practitioners advertises a long list of ques- 
tions in the Original Weekly Journal of December the 28th, 1723, for 
the purpose of putting the public on their guard against “ such notorious 
cheats,” and winds up the announcement with the following modest 
allusion to himself :—‘ For your own sake apply to some man of inge- 
nuity and probity who appears to justify his practice by his success, one 
of which invites you to his house at the Golden Heart and Square Lamp, 
in Crane-court, near Fetter-lane. Ask for the surgeon, who is to be 
advised with every morning till eleven o’clock, and from two till nine at 
night, in any distemper.” 

A Mrs. Mapp was a favourite doctress, in or about 1736 (for the 
curative power was not confined to the male sex), and in one of Mr. 
Pulteney’s letters, dated December .the 2lst, in that year, we find her 
mentioned as a famous “ she-bone setter and mountebank.” 

Many of the male repairers of shattered constitutions and fractured 
limbs were foreigners or Jews, and we need scarcely add, in most cases 
had very little, if any, knowledge of either surgery or medicine, who 
traded on the ignorance of the lower classes, upon a successful but acci- 
dental cure, or just sufficient knowledge to perform a simple one, and 
cunning enough to pass it off as a miracle. 

We are not informed whether any of these gentry prescribed for the 
unfortunate tradesman whose case we find recorded in the Westminster 
Journal of April the 22nd, 1775 : 

“ Tuesday morning, Mr. Jefferson, corn-chandler in Vine-street, South- 
wark, set out for the salt water at Gravesend, having been bit a few 
days before by a little dog that went mad, and dangerous symptoms 

inning to appear.” 

By the way, so great a terror was felt of mad dogs, that, in 1760, the 
Lord Mayor of London offered a bounty of half-a-crown for every dog’s 


head that was —— to the Mansion House ; but, after paying away 


438 half-crowns, he 
ive. 

But let us return to the impostors of the eighteenth century, with 
whom we have not yet done, for we have not at present noticed a ve 
numerous class—the Conjurors and Professors of the Art of Magic. 
Hogarth has enshrined one of the tribe, Doctor Faustus (who died May 
the 25th, 1731, leaving a fortune of ten thousand pounds amassed in his 


gan to sicken of his zeal, which he found too ex- 
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ealli in exposing the which then existed for this species of 
divert But the aw did not always allow the public to be imposed 
upon with impunity, and, as in our own day, although the fashionable 
foreign knave might conjure the cash out of the pockets of his Majesty's 
lieges, the low English wizard was a vagabond fit only for the treadmill 
or the stocks, On the 8th of May, 1759, according to the Annual 
Register, “ A young man, in the shameful disguise of a conjuror, with a 

wig and hat of an extraordinary size, and an old nigh wn, was 
committed to Bridewell, being charged with having used subtle craft to 
deceive and impose upon his Majesty’s subjects.” 

But, reverting to the empirical professors of medicine, if the quack 
doctors themselves were obtrusive in their ways of winning custom, the 
vendors of quack nostrums were equally so, and their panacea were of 
more universal efficacy, and warranted to reach more subtle disorders, 
than modern quacks have thought of healing, or even dreamt of the 
existence of. ‘The first edition of the Spectator has the following adver- 
tisements of some precious heal-alls : 

“‘ An admirable confect, which effectually cures stuttering and stam- 
mering in children or grown persons, though never so bad, causing them 
to speak distinct and free, without any trouble or difficulty; it remedies 
all manner of impediments of the speech, or disorders of the voice of an 
kind, proceeding from what cause soever, rendering those persons capable 
of speaking easily and free, and with a clear voice, who before were not 
able to utter a sentence without hesitation. Its stupendous effects in so 
quickly and effectually curing stuttering and stammering and all disorders 
of the voice, and difficulty in the delivery of the speech, are really won- 
derful. Price 2s. 6d. a pot, with directions. Sold only at Mr. Osborn’s 
toy-shop, at the Rose and Crown, under Saint Dunstan’s Church, Fleet- 
street.” 

“ Loss of Memory or Forgetfulness certainly cured by a grateful elec- 
tuary peculiarly adapted for that end. It strikes at the a source, 
which few apprehend, of forgetfulness—makes the head clear and easy— 
the spirits free, active, and undisturbed—corroborates and revives all the 
noble faculties of the soul, such as thought, judgment,  cgenipe 
reason, and memory ; which last, in particular, it so strengthens, as to 
render that faculty exceeding quick and good beyond imagination ; thereby 
enabling those whose memory was before almost totally lost, to remember 
the minutest circumstances of their affairs, &c., toa wonder. Price 2s. 6d. 
a pot. Sold only at Mr. Payne’s, at the Angel and Crown, in Saint 
Paul’s Churchyard, with directions.” 

Doctor James’s powders were in great request, and Goldsmith was a 
firm believer in their efficacy to the last ; but it does not appear to have 
been noticed that Newberry, of Saint Paul’s Churchyard, was, as he 
advertises, “ Sole Agent” for the sale of them. 

Another miraculous charm was the Anodyne Necklace, “ which,” says 
the advertisement, “ after the wearing them but one night, children have 
immediately cut their teeth with safety, who, but just before, were on 
the brink of the grave with their teeth, fits, fevers, convulsions, gripes, 
loosenesses, &c., all proceeding from the teeth, and have almost miracu- 
lously recovered.” The price of this wonderful necklace was 5s. 5d., 
but then it was “ patronised by the King for the royal children !” 





a . 
ve. 
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The Grub Street Journal of January the 9th, 1735, contains a formi- 
dable-list of the quacks who had reigned for a time in public estimation 
ea vn the century. Among them we find: 

7 Tom Saffold, the Heel-maker, who used to publish 
his:bills:in verse, thus : 
Here’s Saffold’s pills, much better than the rest, 
Deservedly have gained the name of best ; 
A box of eighteen pills for eighteen pence, 
Tho’ ’tis too cheap in any man’s own sense. 

“ Second—Sir. William Read, Mountebank, Oculist, and Sworn O 
rator*for the Eyes, ‘who,’ it is stated, ‘ could not read-one word,’ but 
‘ was knighted and kept a chariot.’ He was a tailor by trade. 

« Third—Roger Grant, originally a tinker, Oculist to Queen Anne. 

*Fourth—Doctor Trotter, of Moorfields, a Conjuror, Fortune-teller, 
and Mountebank. 

“ Fifth—The ‘Unborn Doctor’ of Moorfields. This was a name 
with which he dubbed himself for attraction’s sake, and explained it by 
saying ‘ he was not born a doctor.’ 

“Sixth—An Anonymous Fortune-teller, whose bills announced that he 
had been ‘the Counsellor to the Counsellors of several Kingdoms ; that 
he had the seed of the true female fern, and also had a.glass.’ 

“ Seventh— Doctor Hancock, who recommended cold water and stewed 

as a general panacea. He was a shining light till he was put out 
by the writings of some men of superior sense. 

“ Eighth—Doctor Anodyne, the inventor of the necklace which bears 
his name, to assist children in cutting their teeth. One year he informs 
us, gratis, that all the woodcocks and cuckoos go annually to the moon. 
Another year he presents us (gratis, also, good man!) with an almanack 
crammed with many valuable secrets, particularly one receipt to choke 
those noxious vermin the bugs, and another to make sack-whey. 

*Ninth—The famous Doctor who has taught us to make a soup, a 
hash, a fricasee of quicksilver, which he intended should pass in a regular 
and continued stream through the system till the patient was cured. 

*Tenth—The Worm Doctor in Lawrence Pountney-lane ; and 

_“ Eleventh—Mr. Ward, of whom the public are cautioned in the 
pithy lines, 
Before you take his drop or pill, 
Take leave of friends and make your will.” 


Thanks for this list, Mr. Bavins of the Grub Street Journal! Let us 
hear Mr. Bickerstaff of the Taéler : 
“There are some who have gained themselves great reputation for 
aang their birth, as the Seventh Son of the Seventh Son, and others 
y not being born at all, asthe ‘ Unborn Doctor,’ who I hear is lately 
gone the way of his patients, having died worth five hundred pounds per 
annum, though he was not born to a halfpenny.” ....... “‘ There 
would :be no end of enumerating the several imaginary perfections and 
unaccountable artifices by which the tribe of men ensnare the minds of 
the vulgar, and gain crowds of admirers. Ihave seen the whole front of 
&.mountebank’s stage, from one end to the other, faced with patents, 
certificates, medals, and great seals, by which the several princes of 
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Europe have testified their particular respect and esteem for the doctor. 
Every great man with a sounding title has been his patient. I believe I 
have seen twenty mountebanks that have given physick to the Czar of 
Muscovy. The Great Duke of Tuscany escapes no better. The Elector 
of Brandenburg was likewise a very good patient.” ..... “I re- 
member when our whole island was shaken with an earthquake some 

ears ago, there was an impudent mountebank, who sold pills which (as 

told the country people) were very good against an quake !” 

This is the climax! Shame on those credulous times! But stay: Mr. 
Bickerstaff says this was “‘some years ago,” and, as the century was only 
ten years old when he said so, we would carry it to the account of the 
previous one. But unfortunately Dr. Smollett has recorded a case of 
credulity almost as bad as this, and we are bound to quote him. In the 
spring of 1750, he tells us that two shocks of an earthquake having been 
perceptibly felt in London, a crazy soldier increased the alarm that they 
created, by predicting another a severer shock, to occur on the 8th of 
April, which was to rate the cities of London and Westminster, and, 
as the only means of salvation, preached up repentance. The terror 
which this prophecy caused among all ranks and classes was productive 
of a good effect as ar as it lasted : 

“ The churches were crowded with penitent sinners; the sons of riot 
and profligacy were overawed into sobriety and decorum. The streets 
no longer resounded with execrations or the noise of brutal licentiousness; 
and the hand of charity was liberally opened. Those whom fortune had 
enabled to retire from the devoted city, fled to the country with h 
and precipitation, insomuch that the highways were encumbered wi 
horses and carriages. Many who had in the Lameuiice combated these 
groundless fears with the weapons of reason and ridicule, began insensibly 
to imbibe the contagion, and felt their hearts fail in proportion as the 
hour of probation approached; even science and sites hy were not 
proof against the unaccountable effects of this communication. In after 
ages, it will hardly be believed that, on the evening of the eighth of 
April, the open fields that skirted the metropolis were filled with an 
incredible number of people assembled in chairs, in chaises, and coaches, 
as well as on foot, who waited, in the most fearful suspense, until morning 
and the return of day disproved the truth of the dreaded prophecy, Then 
their fears vanitélied they returned to their respective habitations in a 
transport of joy.” 

ut, 
The Devil was sick—the Devil a priest would be; 
The Devil got well—the Devil a priest was he. 

The panic over, “ they were soon reconciled to their abandoned vices, 
which they seemed to resume with redoubled affection, and once more 
bid defiance to the vengeance of Heaven!” 

This was the occasion alluded to by Horace Walpole in his letter to 
Sir Horace Mann, dated April the 2nd, 1750 :—“ as women have 
made earthquake gowns, that is, warm gowns to sit out of doors all to- 

ight. These are of the more courageous.” Others of his female 
titled acquaintances sought an asylum at an inn, ten miles from town, 
where they were going “ to play at brag till five in the morning.” 

But the threatened Destroyer did not keep his appointment, and these 
amiable dames were spared, to play at brag another day ! 
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THE ANGLER AND HIS FRIEND.* 


Anouinc is an instinct. Let utilitarians whose every thought and 
impulse is engrossed in the one absorbing dream of covetousness, let 
mock humanitarians who would not crush a worm but perenne their 
fellow-creatures, and morbid sentimentalists who swallow hecatombs and 
strain at white-bait, denounce the art as much as they like, there still 
always will be brethren of the rod, learned, poetic, literary anglers, as 
well as the simple, who will paint its beauties as the spring rain does the 
meadows, and vaunt its charms as youthful lovers do those of their 
mistresses. Here is Dr. John Davy, a physician, a philosopher, and an 
angler, who will tell you that the first ages of a man’s intellect be- 
coming impaired was his giving up the gentle art! 

It has been argued that while fishing for food is excusable, angling, as 
an amusement, is reprehensible. We know few anglers who do not eat 
their fish, and, what is more, like them, too. Nor, on the score of sensi- 
tiveness, is the argument all on one side. Fish, and more especially salmon 
and trout, are omnivorous, and especially voracious. They devour their 
own ova and that of each other. From the gullet of one trout no less 
than six hundred salmon ova were obtained, some of which, put apart, 
were afterwards hatched, using the artificial process. 

According to Dr. John Davy, the two great functions by which fish 
are supported and their species maintained—viz., their mode of feeding 
and of breeding—are both carried on in the most inhuman way, according 
to our ideas of humanity. 

“Take the example of a trout : its food is entirely animal matter, and 
its favourite food living animals, which it seizes and swallows entire; and 
so indiscriminately voracious is it, that, with the exception of the poisonous 
toad, there is no fiving creature that comes in its way it will not devour, 
from the frog or mouse to the common fly and gnat, from the slimy slug 
to the stony incased larva, and not even sparing its own kind, it being 
no uncommon occurrence to take a large trout with a smaller one in its 
stomach. In manner of breeding they can hardly be said to show any 
“oe aa affection, at least the salmonidw. Their eggs are deserted, after 

ving been properly deposited in a suitable bed of gravel, left to the 
te mercy of chance to be hatched, and the young fish, consequently, never 
iif know their parents, who, Saturn-like, often feed on their helpless off- 
| ng.” | 
wd The sense of feeling is so obtuse in fish—that every angler knows— 

| that a fish will often bite again with a hook in its mouth, which it has 
only just before carried away. Salmon have been taken an hour after 
— when sorely wounded with the gaff. 

Ahe exercise afforded by angling is most favourable to health and 
enjoyment. See the fly-fisher even advanced in age; in his lithe erect 
frame what a contrast is visible, comparing him with the man of the 
desk, or the studious and indolent man. The love of nature entertained 
by ever varying scenery and out-of-door pursuits is in no small degree 


* ‘The Angler and his Friend; or, Piscatory Colloquies and Fishing Excursions. 
By John Davy, M.D., F.B.S., &c. ‘Reuwnah ond Co. J 
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favourable also both to moral as well as intellectual enjoyment and im- 
provement. 

What books are more popular than those on angling? What book has 
passed more editions than “ The Contemplative Man’s Recrea- 
tion?” “Izaak Walton,” Dr. Davy remarks, “in our English literature, 
is second only to Shakspeare and Milton, and rage is more universally 
read. What an idea does that book, published now two centuries 
give of the culture which the art has received in this country, hardly 
inferior to the most prized of the useful arts. My copy of it, which 
purchased when a student, had previously passed through many hands 
and in distant countries, Scotland, Prince of Wales’s Island, Bombay ; 
and since it has been in my possession, now more than forty years, it has 
accompanied me in all my wanderings, and has never been more pleasin 
than when remote from home and the charming scenes so well descri 
in it.” 

‘‘Salmonia” has been designated a supplement to Walton. “ The 
Angler and his Friend” will, we think, be the complement. Worthy 
brethren of the angle! such love and partiality for the most innocent of 
all pursuits has adorned the career of both—both alike having also 
largely added to the stores of knowledge acquired to mankind! In such 

resence one would hesitate to indulge in the cheerful hilarity of a 
alton, Yet such is not the case; both could, and one can yet, sing: 


Oh the t fisher’s life, 
It is the best of any ; 
’Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And ’tis beloved by many : 
Other joys are but toys; 
Only this lawful is, 
For our skill breeds no ill, 
But content and pleasure. 


The chief scenes of Dr. John Davy’s fishing exploits, at once in a 
sporting, a philosophical, and a descriptive point of view, are the lakes 
and rivers of Connemara; the renowned salmon leap of Ballyshannon ; 
Gwedore, Donegal ; the Teme, Shropshire; and Hawes Water, West- 
moreland : all beautiful sites, most promising to the angler, and rich in 
scenic accessories. | 

Derryclare, with its numerous islets, every one dressed in native wood, 
holly, oak, and birch, with a rich undergrowth of varied heaths, among 
which the lovely purple bell-shaped species, presenting a great coutrast to 
the woodless shores and naked surrounding mountains ; and Lough Inagh, 
with a larger island, and trees of larger growth, overshadowed by the 

rojecting spurs and buttresses of Bencorr, breasted by clouds, the 

ighest of the Twelve Pins, connected by fine streams of clear water— 
rough and rapid—and in the centre of the wildest and grandest region 
of that wild country Connemara, together with the great common outlet 
of Ballinahinch, with its islanded castle, are in every sense most attractive 
and most delightful sporting grounds for the angler. Here, as indeed in 
all the Ballinahinch lakes, many so curiously connected by small, sluggish 
streams, hardly wide enough to allow a boat to pass, he will find abun- 
dance of white-trout, or salmon-trout—the salmo trutta—and like the 
common salmon, a migratory fish; while in the rivers are the common 
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trout,:the brown-trout, and the fry of the salmon and white-trout. Need 
we add, in the Ballinahinch, the angler’s great pride—the salmon—the 
killing of whieh with a rod.and line is still to many an untutored hand 
smyth. 

_ “Phe white-trout-and salmon (Dr. Davy tells us) in large numbers enter the 

3 Lo om aga I a eae cneaediesteates tater 
nahinch and Derryc collect in Lough Inagh, princi in its wpper 
portion, where the river, the main pane of the lake, and in hich the salmon 
make their spawning-beds, enters. To these three lakes of the group, the salmon, 
I believe, confines itself :—but not.so the white-trout; it is found in all of them, 
and in plenty, though probably in greatest plenty in the three that have been 
named. I could mention some other examples of waters common to the salmon 
and white-trout, such as the Crawley river im Donegal, and the Clany river 
adjoining, and the three lakes in connexion, from which it issues, si at the 
fout of that d weather-beaten hill, Arigal; such as the River Moy, in Mayo, 
and Lough Conn, the great feeder of that river. Instances, however, of the con- 
trary, of the two kinds of fish not occurring in the same water, are, I believe, 
even more common. The following are notable of the kind: the Lakes of Kil- 
larney, a great resort of salmon, and abounding in brown-trout, but without white- 
trout ; Lough Melvil, the same, where the gillaroo is found in company with the 
salmon; the River Erne, celebrated for its salmon fishery at Ballyshannon, and 


eon it flows, for its large brown-trout, but sparingly frequented 
yw 


We must decidedly take an exception here to Dr. Davy’s designating 
Arigal, a grand weather-beaten Ail, Having spent a day and a night 
and part of an ensuing day on its acelivities, and in a cottage in a 
secluded vale at its base, bewildered in an Atlantic mist, we do not like 
to see the mountain of our imagination so humbled. Dr. Davy, speaking 
of Bencorr, remarks, that in its effect on the mind it is a good example 
of the little importance of absolute height. “Though so comparatively 
low, yet from its form and its accompaniments—those clouds gliding 
along its summit and all but hiding it—that torrent rushing down its 
side—that deep corry partially seen on its flank—give to it a character 
almost Alpine. How much more so is this the case with Arigal! ‘The 
ey doctor himself, in another part of his work (p. 193), speaking of 
what he designates as the mountain-chains and peaks of Muckish and 
Arigal, says, the latter “naked and ‘storm-beaten, rising pyramidally, 
lle yeat ated inaccessible, impart to the waste an air almost of sub- 
limity. 

Few places in the world present, perhaps, a more exciting scene to the 
angler than the rocky portals of the great Lough Erne at 1 Ballyshannon 
—a broad expanse of water, a roaring fall below, a noble old bridge 
above, buildings, dwelling-houses on each side, their walls rising out of 
the water. We happily timed our visit, at the period when the salmon 
were taking the leap in their migration up the river, and never shall we 
forget the lively piscatorial scene presented to our sight! Dr. Davy 
was there at the time of the migration inwards of the eels—a marvellous 
phenomenon ; the pools bordering the rapids are at the time black with 
ss, Ser are hee millions ; ——— —_ the rocks, get astray upon 
the ; numbers innumerable die in the migration iri 
, te athe anti gration, and the very air is 

at is @ curious fact, that notwithstanding the abundance of salmon 
a take the leap at Ballyshannon, Lo h Erne is not distinguishedly 
a salmon lake. Dr. Davy remarks upon this point, that there are many 
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lakes communicating with good -salmon rivers destitute of salmon, as 
well as the more fortunate examples of lakes so situated abounding in 
salmon. “Of the cause of the difference I am ignorant. This too is a 
subject deserving inquiry. I once fancied that the presence of pike 
might be the chief cause, finding that this fish is unknown in certain 
salmon lakes, such as Killarney, Lough Inagh, and others I could men- 
tion, whilst it is common in certain destitute of salmon, such as Winder- 
mere, and some others of our English lakes;—but I was obli to 
inquish the notion, finding that there are lakes in which both fish are 
met with; for instance, Lough Dorg, an expansion of the Shannon.” 

Although there is undoubtedly greater variety in river-fishing than in 
lake-fishing, still the latter has great charms, wind and clouds changing 
that scene for the angler which, when roving along the river banks, he 
changes for himself. There are also, it is to be noted, moods of mind 
suitable to each—times when the quieter and more monotonous exercise 
may be most agreeable ; other times when the more active may be most 
needed and useful. ‘There is also always a relation between the sce 
of a district and the kind of fishing it affords. The trout belongs to the 
mountain and the moor, the grand and wild; the grayling, to park and 
meadow, the cultivated valley and rich pastures. 

Dr. Davy is a practical as well as a philosophical angler, and is not 
wedded to prejudices. Perhaps, he says, the angler generally gives the 
fish credit for more discrimination than it exercises, and over-refines in 
the attempt to assign certain forms of artificial flies to the several months 
of the year, and to different states of atmosphere occurring during the 
fishing season. Elsewhere he also describes an experienced old fisherman 
in Connemara, who stuck to one or two flies the whole season, and 
laughed at the luxury of gentlemen anglers with their fly-book full of 
flies, of almost endless variety of forms and colours. ‘The love of variety 
of flies is a passion that grows upon one, and one which we have gene- 
rally remarked more particularly characterises an impatient and an un- 
successful angler. 

Dr. Davy is, we have said, also a philosophical angler. 


“Has not there,” cx ayes Amicus, “been much dispute on the subject of the 
salmon-fry, and especially respecting the parr ?” 

Piscator. There has and with much profit. The stage of growth which 
has given rise to the discussion, is that middle one, attained, as I have stated, 
about June, and retained during the remainder of the year. In this stage, the 
young salmon, however <onignaiee, was long considered a distinct species, quite 
apart from the salmon, and therefore not needing protection by law in the 
manner of the acknowl salmon-fry, that is, when the silvery scale had been 
acquired. Accordingly, the capture of the one was allowed, is still allowed 
in some of our English rivers, as it is also in some of the Irish,—a permission 
attended with an immense destruction ;—whilst that of the other was prohibited 
under a heavy pony. Not only was the marked difference of appearance 
insisted on by those who supported the doctrine of the distinct species in the 
instance of the parr, but also the fact,—and it is a curious one,—that in the 
parr the milt is matured so as to be fit for the impregnating function; it ary! 
acknowledged, however, that in the female fish no corresponding development o 
the ova could be detected. To one inquirer, Mr. Shaw, we are most indebted 
for throwing light on this obscure subject, and for explaining what appears 
anomalous. He, by a series of well-conducted experiments, proved that the 
—the fish with its mature milt in August and September—kept in a confined 


pond, changed its appearance in the following spring, and in May had become a 
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veritable smolt, its si scales, ready and impatient for emigration. And, 
nen ike ilt Pip apse. sap nin Sassy 
grown salmon; and as the young fish, the male parrs, haunt the 
nit of the salmon, they may be considered as a supplementary pro- 
ion designed in wisdom to secure the due im ation of the ova,—these, in 
a large spawning-bed, the resort of many fis . being deposited in countless 
numbers. er fact, and I think a convincing one, in conjunction with the 
ing, is, that the parr has never been found except in streams frequented 
salmon ;—a coincidence that would be strange indeed, were it an independent 
species and not migratory, which the advocates of its being a distinct species 
have never held it to be. 

This is somewhat in advance of the time of good old Izaak Walton, 
who makes Piscator say, in answer to a question from Venator, “ But, 
master, I have heard that the great trout you speak of is a salmon.” 

“Trust me, scholar, I know not what to say to it. There are many 
country people that believe hares change sexes every year; and there be 
very many oar men think so too, for in their dissecting them they 
find many reasons to incline them to that belief. And to make the 
wonder seem yet less, that hares change sexes, note that Doctor 
Casaubon affirms, in his book of incredible things, that Gasper Peucerus, 
“a learned physician, tells us of a people that ouce a year turn wolves, 


ly in s and partly in conditions.” 
a i we say, and yet not perfectly satisfactory, witness the 
following conversation, supposed to occur at the English lakes : 


Amicus. You alluded, just now, to the crossing of breeds, such as result from 
the impregnation of the ovum of the salmon or of the charr by the milt of the 
trout: this brings to my recollection the hypothesis of an ingenious man of my 
acquaintance, that all the Salmonide are merely varieties; he, holding, that 
compared individually, they are not more distinct than the varieties of dogs, or 
even of the human race; and that their poe those by which they have 
been separated into species in an artificial system of classification, have been ac- 
quired accidentally, and have become hereditary. 

Piscator. It is an hypothesis which may be maintained, and if practically in- 
vestigated, may lead to interesting results. Pray keep it well in mind, and make 
it the subject of experiment. This we know for certain, that the brook-trout of 
two or three ounces and the lake-trout of many pounds weight are identical 
species, and that the river-trout can live and flourish in brackish water :—now, 
would it be more extraordinary, were it established, that the young of the salmon 
confined to a river on slender diet, unable to obey its instinct and descend to the 
sea, can "ma and give origin to a persistant variety, similar to the parr, 

I 








and which might be called a species. 

Amicus. ve heard it said, and by a naturalist, who, I know, has paid 
much attention to the subject, that the parr has all the characters of a fish in its 
immature state,—a state in which it may be compared to the boy, and that it 
would be just as reasonable to believe its persistance in this state, as to believe 
that a boy, however long he might live, would continue a boy. 

Piscator. This is stating the case so as to reduce it, as it were, to the 
argunentum ad absurdum ; but 1 do not think justly, inasmuch as the analogy is 
incomplete. ‘To make it complete, we should have a race of boys endowed with 
the procreative function of men. Whether or not there be a arr, distinct as a 
variety or species, can only be determined, I think, by ast dhowreedicn: and 
not by analogical reasoning: and I may add, that at present, as well as I can 
judge, the weight of evidence and of authority is altogether in the negative. 


A word or two anent the bearing of these natural historical and phy- 
siological inquiries upon legislative topics. ci 
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Amicus. Now we are in this discursive weed, dow ne ee oe 
the legislative acts for the preservation of salmon, and whether you join or n 
a“ the commonly received opinion, that the existing ones are defective and in- 
uate P 

Prscaron. I unquestionably do, and for the preservation of fish generally. 
Unless some more stringent laws be enacted and enforced, one of our most de- 
lightful co sports will be in great danger of being lost, or of being only 
within the a wo wee proprietors, who have streams of van ores. 

rivate y, and are able to incur a great expense in preserving them. This 
os didi is a striking instance in point. cemetly" te lakes and rivers 
abounded in fish: it was the paradise of anglers; in no part of England were 
there more kinds or greater numbers of fish, affording sport to the er, from 
the noble salmon to the brook-trout. Now, on the contrary, its , from 
its glory has become its opprobrium, and the tourists, ignorant of the c " 
who come in sanguine expectation of great performance with the rod, leave in 
disgust, with the settled determination, should ry! repeat their visit, not to 
cumber themselves with fishing gear. I speak of the district generally, not of 
the lake we have been fishing to-day,—that being well preserved, and almost a 


solitary exception. 
Amicus. Pray inform me as to the causes which have been most injurious, and 


which, if new laws are to be enacted for the preservation of fish, ought, in your 
opinion, most to be kept in mind. 

Piscator. The causes are many. I shall mention those only, which ma 
justly come under the head of poaching,—such as night-fishing with nets, an 
using nets of small mesh, fishing with salmon-roe, a very destructive bait ; 
setting night-lines; and in addition to these in the lakes and tarns, fishing with 
the lath or otter, and cross-fishing: moreover, in the spawning season, takin 
the charr, both with the net and naked hook, by a process already mtienel, 
that foul one of “klicking ;” and the larger fish, such as the salmon and grey- 
trout, by the spear or lister. As regards the salmon specially, the im 
of which, as an article of food, is immeasurably greater than as-a fish for sport, 
the destructive causes in operation are even more numerous, so much so, that it 
is really surprising that all our English rivers are not in ¢ofo, as most of them 
are, deprive of this fish. The salmon, as you know, on account of its value in 
its adult state, has watchful pursuers in all directions: if it escape the stake-nets 
laid along shore contiguous to the river estuaries,—a difficult matter,—it can 
hardly escape the net that is shot or laid for it within, and the cruives and weares 
constructed to wreng Ae: in the way of its upward passage. Then, if we consider 
it in its earl stage, ing commonly unprotected as a parr, and the parr readily 
taking the fly and easily taken, its destruction is enormous: I have heard, and 
on authority, of a party of three anglers, who in one spring day, fishing 
with the rod and fly, killed three hundred and sixty-three dozen ! 

Amicus. Is there any remedy for this great evil? Can you suggest any 
measure to check or prevent it ? 

Piscator. As to the s tion of measures, there is little difficulty. Were 
a committee appointed to inquire into the matter, composed of men, naturalists 
as well as anglers, remedial means, I have no doubt, could be proposed, which, 
if legislated on, would be very effectual. The great difficulty seems to be in 
gettimg an act passed through Parliament, it is so expensive and troublesome, 
and so many interests are concerned. Would that the government would under- 
take it! But, alas, each administration of late years has been so feeble, its 
existence so precarious, as to be unequal even to the carrying of measures of 
higher interest, and to which they have been in a manner pledged. Would that 
the country gentlemen would unite, and some patriotic angler amongst them 
make the attempt! Their interests are specially concerned. Were our rivers 
well stocked with fish, which most of them might be, were they properly pro- 
tected, the country would be rendered more attractive,—the value of fanded 
property, wherever there is a river, would be enhanced, and streams now run- 
ning waste and barren would become productive sources of wholesome food, 
costing nothing in its production, as well as of a delightful and healthy recreation. 

R 
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Most writers ou i give us—after the fashion of the father of the 
race, old Izask—recipes for cooking fish as well as for catching them. 
Dr. Davy is not an exception, only that he treats the subject in a more 
novel and philosophical manner. 

Asucus. Now we are on the road, if this track deserves the name, which is 
barely and barely distingui in places from the bog and moor, 
allow me to ask a question about fish as diet. ing of our Roman Catholic 
forefathers and their fasts,—they fasting on fish,—you seemed to hold it incon- 

Tell me, is there not a warrant for it in the circumstance that fish as 
od affords but little nourishment ? ’ 

Piscator. This is a subject on which I have made some experiments, the 
results of which go far to prove that there is much nourishment in fish, little 
less than in butcher’s meat, weight for weight ;—and in effect it may be more 
nourishing, considering how, from its softer fibre, fish is more easily digested. 
Moreover, there is, 1 find, in fish, in sea fish, a substance which does not exist in 
the flesh of land animals, viz., iodine: a substance which may have a beneficial 
effect on the health, and tend to prevent the production of scrofulous and tuber- 
cular disease, the latter, in the form of pulmonary consumption, one of the most 
cruel and fatal with which civilised society, and the highly educated and refined, 
are afllicted. Comparative trials prove that in the majority of fish the propor- 
tion of solid matter, that is, the matter which remains after perfect desiccation, 
or the expulsion of the aqueous part, is little inferior to that of the several kinds 
of butcher’s meat, game, or try. And, if we give our attention to classes 
of people—classed as to quality of food they principally subsist on—we find that 
the ichthyo us class are especially Hy om y, and prolific. In noclass 
than that do we see larger families, handsomer women, or more robust 
and active men, or a greater exemption from the maladies just alluded to. 

Aaticus. May not other circumstances be concerned in rendering them so 
healthy, - as an unstinted diet, the sea air, and the living so much in the 
open air 

Piscator. These circumstances may contribute to the beneficial effect; but 
are o I think, by themselves sufficient to account for the effect. There are 
facts of a corroborative kind; such as the well-ascertained efficacy of cod-liver 
oil—an oil containing iodine—in arresting the progress of consumption; the 
eflicacy of the same substance in relieving or curing some other chronic ailments, 
especially bronchocele ; and the virtue of fish-diet,—of raw fish,—as employed 
in Siberia and in Holland, in the treatment of many chronic complaints resisting 
ordinary medical treatment, of which there are well-authenticated accounts. In 
early periods of the world, legislators have thought it necessary to make regula- 
tions on the subject of diet, enforcing their restrictions by religious injunctions. 
The ruder a people, the more ignorant, the more careless they commonly are, and 
the less fastidious im their dietary. In Eastern nations, in warm climates, most 
of the coarse feeding animals, army A swine, were prohibited, and as much so 
by the Mahommedan as the Mosaical law, on the idea probably that their flesh 
is unwholesome. So amongst the earlier Christians, when the restrictions as to 
meats were withdrawn,—when none were pronounced to be unclean and defiling, 
——the Church, with a view to the health of the people, might think it right to 
institute their so-called fasts,—days on which fish was allowed. And if in Italy, 
especially in Rome, we visit the markets and see what is there sold and is in 
request as food, such as cakes of blood, owls, hawks, crows, &c., of very doubt- 
ful fitness, we shall not, I think, be surprised at the adoption of fish-fasts, or 
have difficulty in giving credit to them as usefully instituted as regards the 
health of the people. 

Amicus. | am pleased with this your explanation of the fasts of the Church 
of Rome, and am of opuuon, if your doctrine as to fish-diet be sound, that we 
Protestants have made a mistake in abrogating fast, i. e. fish-days. What you 
have said excites my curiosity, and makes me inquisitive. Allow me to ask, is 
there any material difference in the qualities of fish, viewed as articles of food ? 
Piscatok. Unquestionably there is, and of a kind deserving of attention ; 
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indeed, I am confident, of more attention than has yet been paid to the _*1 
Now, as we walk along, I can only allude to the more striking points. First, 
comparing fresh-water and salt-water fish, there is, according to my trials, this 
well-marked difference—the absence in the former of iodine. In the migratory 
fish, the salmon and white-trout, a trace of iodine may be detected when the 
first come from the sea, and when they are fittest for the food of man, whi 
disappears after a while, and that with their deterioration. Owing to the 
presence of iodine in sea-fish, I think we may conclude that, on the whole, the 
preference is to be given to them. As to individual species, whether of sea-fish 
or of fresh-water, there are notable differences and oe some depending 
on the species, some on the qualities of the feed. Of the first we have instances 
almost without number, inasmuch as almost each kind has some distinctive 
iarity. The delicate smelt has the odour of the cucumber; the grayling, of 
the thyme; some of those of the scomber family abound in blood, have a com- 
ang high temperature, and dark-coloured muscles; others, as those of the 
idx, of which group the whiting is one, have little blood, at least few red 
corpuscules, have white muscles, and are delicately tasted ; some, as the common 
ray, and most of the order of cartilaginous fish, have a muscular fibre of much 
firmness and power of resistance, yielding and becoming tender from keeping, 
and consequently, contrary to the general rule applicable to fish, they should not 
be dressed fish; and other differences might be pointed out,—one kind abound- 
ing in oil, as the pilchard, herring, and eel ; the eel especially, and so luscious in 
consequence,—other kinds containing little or no oil, as the sole and ray. Of 
the influence of feed on the same kind of fish we have striking examples both in 
many salt-water and fresh-water species. Of the former, how differen t in quality 
is the herring caught off different parts of the coast; so too of the common 
haddock. What herring is equal to that of Loch Fine? What haddock equal 
to that of the Bay of Dublin? Of fresh-water fish, what a contrast there is be- 
tween the lake-trout and the brook-trout !—The one well fed, well flavoured, of 
the colour of the salmon, and sometimes attaining the size of the salmon; the 
other small, colourless, and insipid. What a contrast between either of these 
and the trout of bogwater; the latter, black, soft, ill formed, and ill tasted. 
What a contrast, agam, between the trout inhabiting a stream in a fertile lime- 
stone district, fed by springs, poss ream 4 little, and the in-dwellers of the 
mountain stream in a ao country, subject to great fluctuations—one day 
a raging torrent, in a brief space run out and all but dried up. As with other 
animals, whether beast or bird, domestic or wild, much, we know, as to their 
uality, depends on their feed, its kind and quantity; and so with fish. Of 
these, the paradoxical sturgeon may be mentioned as another and a striki 
example ; Y the Norwegians, we are informed by Block, it is even designate 
after the fish on which, from its flavour, it is supposed to have fed,—as the 
mackerel-sturgeon, herring-sturgeon, &c. Other circumstances, besides food, no 
doubt, have likewise an eflect,—all which anywise influence the health, such as 
climate, air, water, &c.; nor amongst these should age be omitted. This last, 
in the instance of fish, and of fish only, is little thought of at home; and it may 
be, because in our well-fished seas, rivers, and lakes, few fish are allowed to 
reach a very advanced age: but not so in the tropical seas, where there is not 
the same activity practised in the capture of fish ; there, it is not uncommon to 
be helped at table to an old fish, and to have its hardness and toughness ex- 
plained | by one’s experienced host by reference to age. 
Amicus. You just now called the sturgeon paradoxical. Why so? 
Piscator. On account of its peculiarities. With its congeners, it is as it 
were a link between the cartilaginous and osseous fishes; and as regards the 
table, between fish and butcher’s meat, when dressed having a close resemblance 
to veal. Further, though one of the most widely spread as to its habitats, 
ranging from the Norwegian coasts to the Mediterranean, it is so abundant in 
some waters as to be the food of peasants, and so rare in others as to be re- 
stricted to the tables of princes: moreover, though bred in fresh water, it 
traverses the ocean. 
R 2 











SKETCHES OF THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION. 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


Arter the proclamation of the Neapolitan constitution in the month 
of Fe , Bozzelli, a writer of the ultra-Liberal press, had been called 
into pcuedaaation, and was charged with the task of drawing up 
the promised charter. He immediately accorded irresponsible freedom 
to the press—a dangerous innovation in that moment of excitement, 
which enabled the revolutionary clubs to exercise a still more widely- 
— influence over the people, whilst they dictated with the most 
absolute power to the government. Salicetti, afterwards known as a 
triumvir in the republican government at Rome, had been forced into 
office by the insistance of the clubs. He immediately demanded the ex- 

ulsion of the Jesuits, which Bozzelli does not appear to have desired ; 

ut the measure was, nevertheless, enforced with so much rigour, that a 
brother of the order, who was upon his death-bed at the moment in 
which the command was issued, was dragged from his eouch of suffering 
and conveyed aboard the steamer that was to carry them tc Malta. An 
attempt was then made to expel the other monastic orders from the 

ingdom ; but the people, greatly attached to their religion and to its 
ministers, gathered in tumultuous assemblages, in which blood was spilt, 
and order was completely destroyed. Whilst scenes of anarchy and con- 
fusion were thus of frequent occurrence, the republican party, led and 
urged on by the new minister, Salicetti, no longer threw a veil over their 
design to subvert the monarchy; but Bozzelli, a zealous constitutionalist, 
yet a friend to regal authority, resolved to save his country from the fury 
of the democratic party. Salicetti was compelled to resign his office ; 
and the king, supported by his minister, resisted the demand of the 
national guard that the dangerous addition of a corps of artillery should 
be made to their force. 

Still the disorders continued to rage with unabated fury. The im- 
— arms were torn down from the Austrian embassy and publicly 

urnt, amidst the vociferous applauses of the national guard. Large 
masses of people besieged the official residences of the different members 
of the government, violently demanding to march for the war of inde- 
dence ; and resolved not to yield, yet unable to resist the pressure, 
lli retired from the administration, leaving Salicetti and his hordes 
masters of the fate of Naples. Yet the king resolutely refused to 
appoint Salicetti to the vacant place, which now scarcely any honest man 
had sufficient courage to accept; but at length Troya, Dragonetti, and 
other members of the constitutional party, were named by the clubs and 
the national guard, and the king accepted them, in order to exclude 
Salicetti and the republicans. 

After the insult offered to the Austrian arms, Prince Schwartzenberg, 
the minister of that country, had demanded his passport, and quitted 
Naples; whilst the new ministry despatched four thousand men, under 
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the command of General Pepe, to Ancona; and five thousand more, 
with three regiments of cavalry and a train of artillery, marched by land 
to the scene of action. 

In the provinces deeds of violence and terror were daily recurring, 
with no less frequency and fury than in the capital; and the more 
moderate members of the government withdrew one by one, finding that 
they could oppose no effectual resistance to the mob, which now reigned 
uncontrolled. Their places were supplied by the popular demagogues, 
whom the clubs forced upon the king. Palermo, under the provisional 
government, had proceeded to declare the throne vacant and Ferdinand 
for ever deposed; but, attached to their aristocratic constitution, and 
guided by the Chamber of Peers, the revolutionists of Sicily only sought 
to recover the liberty of which they had been unjustly deprived, but did 
not wish to establish democratic institutions. ‘They desired to elect a 
king from. the family of one of the princes of Italy; and finally offered 
the crown to the Duke of Genoa, second son of the King of Sardinia. 

At Naples, the opening of the Chambers on the 15th of May caused 
a renewal of the tempestuous scenes that had attended the commence- 
ment of the revolution. The deputies arrived in the capital to enter 
upon their legislative functions, attended by armed bands of the pro- 
vincial population, whose presence was little calculated to inspire confi- 
dence or to restore order ; and at the first step towards the assumption of 
their public duties strife broke out between the Representative Chamber 
and the royal authority. The deputies were required to swear to the 
constitution as it had been prepared and published: they refused to 
comply, upon the plea that future modifications wduld be required, 
and that they could not fetter themselves by a pledge that would exclude 
prospective improvements. However plausible the pretext might sound, 
this first demur served to unmask the designs of the republicans to 
subvert the monarchy; and the measures of that party, throughout, the 
revolutionary crisis, lead to the certain inference that the king did not 
overrate the danger to which he was exposed. The moderate and en- 
lightened portion of the population, here as in all the other states of 
Italy, sincerely desired the establishment of constitutional liberty, whilst 
they dreaded democratic violence ; but this party was completely deficient 
in courage and energy when placed in collision with the furious factions 
that offered a lawless opposition to every rational system of government. 
And if the king had contented himself with upholding the constitution 
that he had bestowed with fearless loyalty against the disciples of 
Mazzini and the anarchical mob that obeyed their call, he might have 
been spared from the terrible imputations of having shown bad faith 
towards his people, and a tyrannical devotion to the principles of 
absolutism. 

The deputies persisted in their refusal to take the oath ; the king declined 
to dispense with it; and in the midst of the contention the ministry gave in 
their resignation. The Representative Chamber continued its sittings, and 
appeared resolved to instigate the people to insurrection; the civic guard 
supported the refractory Chamber; and the demon of civil war seemed to 
await their determination. The republican agents loudly accused the 
king of betraying the people; and they openly instigated the mob to 
every excess. In this moment of urgent peril the king still showed a 
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wish to coneiliate, and sent a message to the Chamber, proposing to 
modify the oath hitherto exacted into one which should promise fidelity 
to the fundamental laws that had been propounded, but reserved to the 
Chamber the power of making future amendments. The ministry con- 
serited to retain their offices if this compromise were accepted. The 
Chamber required time to deliberate ; but as soon as the king’s messenger 
withdrew its incts were invaded by the civic guard, led by the 
notorious iean chief La Cecilia. They interrupted the delibera- 
tions by their fierce and disorderly cries, and loudly accused the king of 
treason against the national liberties. The order for calling the citizens 
to arms was demanded and accorded, and barricades were instantly con- 
structed in all the principal streets. All the customary arts were resorted 
to in order to increase the terror of the moment and add to the excite- 
ment of the insurgents; and an atrocious report was industriously cir- 
culated that the king had bribed the lazzaroni to massacre the parlia- 
mentary deputies. 

The Chamber of Peers assembled at the house of their president, 
Prince Cariati, to deliberate on the measures to be adopted for the pre- 
servation of their rights against the violence of the Lower Chamber, 
which had already resolved on the abolition of their order. Continual 
messages passed between the palace and the Upper Chamber; but the 

remained undecided what course to adopt, whilst the tumult 
without gained strength every moment, and threatened the lives and 
properties of the citizens. Still foremost amongst the insurgents were 
the foreign exiles, who everywhere led on the republican movement, 
which found little sympathy from the majority of the people. 

Prince San Giacomo, whilst conveying a message to the king from the 
Chamber of Peers, was arrested by the insurgents; his carriage was 
seized to aid in piling up a barricade, and he was himself compelled to 
labour with the rioters, who were tearing up the pavement of the streets, 
and raising batteries at every defensible point. After some hours’ de- 
tention he succeeded in effecting his escape, and fled to the king. The 
whole military force of Naples was by this time assembled round the 
on and its leaders implored the king’s permission to act with vigour 

the insurrection gained greater strength. 

After a night of tumult and terror, at dawn of day on the 15th of 
May the Chamber of Deputies, which had not separated during the night, 
voted its sitting permanent, and proceeded to deliberate upon the mea- 
sures to be adopted. The deputy Ricciardi proposed that two demands 
should be addressed to the government : 

ist. The surrender of the fortresses into the hands of the national 


2ndly. The disbanding of the royal guard, or its immediate departure 
for the war of iapuationes. Bee 

These propositions were received with rapturous approbation by the 
Chamber ; but the deputies from the insurgent provinces soon su 
two other votes for the approval of the Chamber : 

Ist. The abdication of the king. 


Pers The removal of all the troops to a distance of forty miles from 
The Chamber rejected the first of these propositions but adopted the 
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last, and four deputies were appointed to convey the demands to the king. 
But before coved consent could be obtained —and it was believed thet 
in the emergency of the moment it would not have been withheld— 
either accident or the crime of some individuals hastened the i i 
collision. Some men, from behind a barricade, fired on the troops 
killed one of their number. No sooner had the sound reached the ears 
of a body of insurgents who were posted on a balcony above the barri- 
cade than they also fired on the soldiery, and the desolating scene of eivil 
carnage commenced. All communication was cut off between the palace 
and the fortresses, and a moment of terrible suspense ensued, until the 
king was assured of the support of the commanders of those important 
. But the red ensign, which called the garrison to arms, was soon 
isplayed from the towers of St. Elmo, and the other fortress quickly 
followed the example of the citadel. The signal to engage was now 
given, and the troops attacked the defenders of the barricades, aided by 
the brave but semi-savage lazzaroni, who fought with desperate enmity 


inst the — ° 

“eThe Duke Rice, the Spanish minister, endeavoured to reach the 
palace, but he was stopped, and his — served to strengthen the 
nearest barricade. He returned to his own house, and there assembled 
the diplomatic corps. In a few moments more they went forth on foot, 
in order to support the king by their counsels, Meanwhile the combat 
raged around. The artillery diecharged its thunders on the barricades ; 
but the insurgents, far from yielding before its terrors, fought on with 
desperate courage. The royal guard attacked the great barricade in the 
principal street. After a severe contest the cannon effected a breach, 
and finally the lazzaroni, armed with their long knives, took possession 
of this fortification of modern revolution. 

The Swiss guard had, at first, shown some reluctance to act against 
the le; but, converted from friends into foes by the savage attack 
with which the insurrection began, they now forced their way through 
other streets to the rear of the chief barricade, which the royal guard 
had attacked in front. Overwhelmed by showers of balls, stones, and 
every missile that could be hurled against them from the roofs and win- 
dows of the surrounding houses, each step of their advance cost the lives 
of numbers of their gallant band. Yet they fought on unflinchingly to 
join their comrades, who were contending against equal dangers on the 
other side of the barricade. A murderous fire was poured down upon 
them from the shelter of the buildings; but at length the barricade was 
carried, and the royal troops met upon the scene of their dearly-bought 
triumph. The national guard, completely defeated, gave way in every 
direction ; but each house became a citadel, that was defended with the 
desperation of men who had no hope but to succeed or die. Every room 
required to be stormed, and an entrance could only be effected over the 
bodies of the dying and the dead, and across the murderous fire of the 
survivors. Yet the troops fought their way with resolute intrepidity ; 
house by house, and street after street, were assailed and taken; barri- 
cades fell successively before their assaults; and finally the triumph of 
the king’s cause was complete. 

During the whole of this sanguinary contest the deputies seem to have 
been but ill-informed of the progress of events without, and up to the last 
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moment their agents continued to delude them with assurances of 
victory. The Chamber elected a committee of public safety, consisting of 
five members. They voted the deposition of the king, and cast down his 
bust by which the hall that they met in was decorated. But they awoke 
from their reverie at the approach of the victorious soldiery. Many of 
their number sought safety in flight, whilst the remainder were arrested, 
or dispersed by the adverse party. 

5 om measures were ioe immediately adopted, although the 
new cabinet still included Bozzelli and other members of the constitu- 
tional party. The national guard was at once disarmed and disbanded, 
and the order was expedited to recal the Neapolitan troops from the war 
of independence. Many of the deputies had taken refuge on board the 
French fleet, and it was believed to be at their instigation that Admiral 
Baudin addressed to the government a note of remonstrance against 
measures tending to an extreme reaction. But unfortunately this ju- 
dicious advice received little attention, and on the 17th of May the 
Chamber was dissolved. Though every lover of constitutional freedom 
must me the determination of the king to adopt a principle of action 
of which the whole evils and dangers have not yet, perhaps, fully 
developed themselves, yet it must, on the other hand, be admitted that 
the Representative Chamber itself provoked the revocation of the con- 
stitution by its first act of bad faith in refusing the oath, and its subse- 
quently evinced intention to destroy the mouarchy. 

Civil war, with all its attendant horrors, now broke out in the pro- 
vinces. The royal forces penetrated into the mountain fastnesses of the 
wild Calabrias on the one side, and into the northern extremity of the 
kingdom on the other; and advancing from either direction, the coun 
was deluged with blood. The victory which was finally obtained over 
the national party was purchased by a frightful carnage, and by the lives 
of hundreds of the brave and free peasantry of the mountain districts. 
Many horrible acts of barbarism and revenge were committed on both 
sides, and the details—too revolting to be related—recal the savage war- 
fare of the wild tribes of the American forests, rather than the heroic 
contests of civilised men struggling for the freedom of their country, and 
emulating the glorious deeds by which order and liberty have been 
obtained in the few favoured lands in which they still subsist. Scenes of 
relentless cruelty and suffering ended by smothering for awhile the 
awakened spirit of liberty, whilst a royal proclamation, announcing that 
the constitution was not abolished, failed to blind the people to the real 
condition to which they were once more reduced. 

In Sicily, where the revolution wore a less democratic character, it had 
been resolved to restore the constitution of 1812, of which the country 
had been unjustly deprived ; and a vote of both Chambers concurred in 
offering the crown to the Duke of Genoa, second son of Charles Albert. 
A French frigate conveyed the Duke of Serra di Falco, president of the 
Chamber of Peers, and seven other members of both the Legislative 
Chambers, to Genoa, whence they were to proceed to lay the offer of the 
Sicilians before the government of Turin. But the misfortunes of the 
king had already commenced, and news of the defeat of Custoza was the 


first intelligence that greeted the messengers when they landed in Pied- 
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It has been already said that the recal of the Neapolitan troops from 
the war against Austria was the first measure taken by the king after his 
victory over the revolution in the streets of his capital and in the distant 
provinces of the kingdom. General Pepe refused to obey the order, and 
continued his m towards Venice. Other officers returned with the 
force that they commanded; and as General Statella passed through 
Florence on his way to Naples, the people of that city expressed their 
abhorrence for his desertion of the national cause by a furious attack 
upon the hotel in which he lodged. He effected his escape with diffi- 
culty through a back door; but they seized his travelling carriage, and 
burnt it publicly on one of the squares of the town—an offering to the 
violated cause of Italian independence. 

Tuscany had been one of the earliest states upon which a constitution 
had been conferred. Her sovereign appeared to sympathise sincerely in 
the enthusiastic hopes that er a in the hearts of his people, and 
cordially to adopt the measures of reform which were everywhere 
demanded. An amnesty had been accorded, by which a considerable 
number of political offenders had been restored to liberty. Amongst 
those most remarkable for their abilities, and the conspicuous part which 
they afterwards played in the affairs of Tuscany, were Montanelli, and 
the more able—but less fortunate—Guerrazzi. These two men—both 
ardent lovers of liberty, but adopting different views in pursuit of the 
bright shadow which finally eluded their grasp—were both elected by 
their fellow-citizens as deputies to the Chamber of Representatives. 

In the month of June the parliamentary assembly had also met at 
Rome, under the auspices of Mamiani’s government ; and nearly at the 
same moment the false report of a fresh — over the Austrians gave 
rise to an uncontrollable demonstration of popular violence. 

Whilst these events were in progress, two circumstances were paving 
the way for the final overthrow of the gallant King of Sardinia and his 
good cause. The defeat of the popular party at Naples, and the con- 
sequent recal of the Neapolitan troops, if it caused little injury to the 
army, which was left to fight singly against the forces of the enemy, yet 
occasioned irreparable mischief by the divisions which it fomented 
and the discouragement that it created. At the same time, the repub- 
lican party, led by Mazzini and his agents, dreaded that the successes of 
Charles Albert, which they had at first employed for their own ends, should 
eventually lead to the results which the moderate party had in view. 
For the establishment of a strong frontier kingdom of Northern Italy 
would be effectual not only for the expulsion of foreign domination, 
but might prove sufficiently powerful, in the hands of the victor of 
Austria, supported by a conquering army, to put down republicanism, 
and to establish a stable and durable form of constitutional government. 
This prospect—already almost achieved—which formed the hope and 
wish of the moderate party, was the dread of the republicans; and 
Mazzini—with the fatal egotism with which he sacrificed his country to 
his own wild and desperate theories—lost no time in exciting all those 
cities which had placed their hopes of salvation in a union with Pied- 
mont, to a groundless mistrust of the king, and a jealous fear of sinking 
into a position secondary to the Sardinian capital. The uncertainty and 
mistrust which arose from all these dissenting views and opinions fer- 
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menting in the public mind, cooled the general enthusiasm by which so 
much had been obtained, and as soon as the division declared itself it 
occasioned the loss of all that had been gained. 

Venice and Milan, thus instigated, rejected the projected umion with 
Piedmont, and resolved to erect their states into independent republics. 
The king wasted precious and irrecoverable moments in besieging the 
fortress of Mantua, hesitating to advance whilst Venice maintained her 
attitude of independence. The delay ee proved fatal to his arms. 
General Nugent had been sent with a corps of eighteen thousand men 
to reinforce oH He defeated General Zucchi at Palma Nova, 
and took possession of the town of Udine without opposition. General 
Durando was despatched with the Roman troops to prevent the junction 
Austrian forces; but after a brave defence at Vicenza he was 
overcome and taken prisoner by General d’Aspre, and beimg released 
soon after, on the condition of not fighting against Austria im that 
campaign, he and his troops returned to Rome. 

Radetzky now reassumed an offensive attitude. His forces were con- 
centrated around Verona, whilst the Piedmontese army was weakened 
by being distributed along an extensive line. The first success of the 
Austrians occurred at Somma Campagna, an important post, out of 
which they drove the Sardinians after a vigorous resistance. The 
i Sonnaz, retired on Villafranca ; and Radetzky re- 
mained master of both banks of the Mincio. No sooner did this dis- 
astrous intelligence reach the king, than he abandoned the siege of 
Mantua, and marched with one-half the force employed against that for- 
tress to reinforce his army in the field. The Duke of Savoy marched 
on Custoza with nine thousand men; the Duke of Genoa advanced on 
Somma Campagna with a column of reserve composed of five thousand 
men ; whilst general Bava commanded in chief. One more brilliant 
feat of arms rewarded the zeal and bravery of the Sardinian princes. 
The Austrians were suddenly attacked, and received a signal defeat, 
leaving five hundred men upon the field ; whilst two banners and eighteen 
hundred prisoners vencieaide the hands of the victorious Piedmontese. 

But on the following day, the 24th of June, Charles Albert, who had 
reached the head-quarters of his army, sustained a complete overthrow 
upon the field of Custoza. The king and his two sons exhibited the 
utmost personal courage, but the troops had been without food for thirt 
hours, and, harassed by the continual marches and countermarches of rl 
ee days, they perished in greater numbers from hunger and ex- 

austion than from the fire of the enemy. After the most heroic exer- 

tions the - was compelled to command a retreat at six o’clock in the 
evening. army fell back on Villafranca, and these first tidings of 
defeat spread a panic throughout the country. rn 

The provisional government of Milan, instead of endeavouring to 
remedy the disaster, thought only of its own safety, and when Charles 
Albert reached Goito, he found his army totally unprovided with food, or 
any means of subsistence. He was then compelled to propose an armi- 
stice; but the hard conditions offered by Radetzky were rejected by the 
king. On the 27th, the half-famishing aunyall fienliaie retired upon 
Cremona, with the purpose of defending Milan. But the Milanese 
taken no measures either to supply the men who had fought and bled in 
their defence, or even to prepare the means of resistance within their own 
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walls. At Lodi the unfortunate king made another attempt to arrest the 
of the Austrians, but his soldiers were yi around him from 
unger, too feeble and too despairing to make ma. inst the foe. 
Overcome famine and ring, they remained anid and 
straggling g the roads; and the Piedmontese , which seven 
days before, at Goito, had amounted to fifty hited men, scarcely 
numbered twenty-four thousand when they arrived beneath the walls of 
Milan. 

On the 4th of A the king took up his quarters in a suburb of 
the town of Milan. etzky, who was in full pursuit, reached the city 
at four o’clock on the same afternoon, and immediately attacked the 
Piedmontese army at the Roman gate. Charles Albert fought with his 
accustomed reckless gallantry ; fearless of danger, he was to be seen in 
the thickest of the battle, wherever his presence could encourage his own 
soldiery or intimidate the enemy. A violent thunderstorm over 
the town as the fight was raging beneath, and blended, in loud explosions, 
the awful artillery of Heaven with the deadly instruments of human 
strife. The committee of defence ordered some houses to be set on fire 
near the scene of action, in order to prevent their being taken by the 
Austrians to facilitate their attack upon the town. The tocsin sounded to 
eall the citizens and the neighbouring peasantry to arms, and nothing 
was wanting, amidst the loud crash of the elements and the terrors of the 
combat, that could add to the horrors of the moment. 

Night came on whilst the battle still raged. The gallant Piedmontese 
would not yield, though they had lost nine pieces of cannon, and were 
driven back within the walls of Milan. In a council of war, which was 
held during the night, the Sardinian officers determined that it would be 
hopeless and impossible to renew the contest. The Milanese govern- 
ment had not taken a single measure to provide for the safety and sub- 
sistence of the army, or to aid them in their exertions. They had raised 
no troops, provided neither ammunition, food, nor fora for their de- 
fenders ; and the spirit which had animated them to such heroic deeds a 
few short months before, appeared to have died away beneath the baneful 
influences of jealousy and mistrust, which paralysed every honest ex- 
ertion. 

The ill-fated king was the victim offered up on the altar of republican 

ism. A capitulation now became inevitable, and the stipulations 
entered into obliged Charles Albert to abandon Milan, and retire within 
his own territory. Two days were accorded for the retreat of the 
Piedmontese army. Such persons as desired to quit the town before the 
entrance of the Austrians, were permitted to leave within twenty-four 
hours, and Marshal Radetzky engaged to respect the persons ab pro- 
perties of those who preferred to remain. 

On the following morning the capitulation was made public, and 
excited the people to a state of ungovernable fury. A riotous and 
threatening mob instantly flocked to the Palazzo Greppi, where the king 
lodged. Cries of “Death to the traitor” arose on e side, and they 
endeavoured to set fire to the palace. The king on the balcony, 
and addressed the ferocious horde beneath : 

“ Milanese,” he said, “if the capitulation displeases you, it shall be 
annulled. If you require it, we will fight again, and I will bury myself 
with you beneath the ruins of your city.” 
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But the chivalrous of the prince did not accord with the 
wishes of the rere ako sequined that he should fight whilst they 
remained in safety. The municipality of Milan—which had ordered a 


geneeal- lovy 


the 


throughout the country, excepting only the inhabitants of 
ntreated the king to maintain the capitulation, and on the 


same evening its ratification was announced. 


The 


ple then rose in wild disappointment and fury, and 


attacked the king, who was preparing for his departure. They pillaged 


his | 
Jetain hi 


upset his carriages, and barricaded the palace, in order to 
a aaeas within its walls ; and the awe of Italy, who 


might have upheld the freedom that he had gained for his country had 
the Milanese government afforded him the needful aid in the hour of 
il, was exposed to cowardly insult and serious risk, in atonement for 
the faults of his dastardly assailants. The musket-balls of the mob fell 
in showers around the place where he stood ; but Providence reserved the 
doomed prince for a still drearier destiny, and Milan was saved from the 
infamy of the attempted crime. Yet the walls of the palace were riddled 
and broken by the shot directed against the breast of Italy’s bravest 
soldier and most self-devoted patriot, and the attempt to set fire to the 
was with difficulty prevented. Colonel de la Marmora, an aide- 
de-camp of the king, escaped from a window to carry the news to the 
skly 


camp, and he qui 


returned with a regiment of carabiniers. But 


Charles Albert’s departure was opposed by the people in their fury; the 
tocsin sounded ; the light of the houses, still burning since the battle, 


threw its 
was fired 


lurid glare over the scene: as the king traversed the city he 
upon in every street through which he passed; and when he 


reached the gate of the town the mob was so dense, and the opposition 
to his departure so determined, that it was with the utmost difficulty 
that his escort fought their way through the throng and forced a passage 
to the camp. 

On the 9th an armistice was signed, by which the fortress of Peschiera 
was restored to Austria, the Piedmontese fleet was recalled from Venice, 
and Radetzky re-entered Milan in triumph. 

In the beginning of August the Roman Chamber had voted its sit- 
tings permanent, under pretence of providing means for the continuance 

the war : its real object was to form itself into a Constituent Assembly, 
in order to change the form of government. The Chamber demanded 


that the 
Pope ref 


Pope should instantly declare war against the emperor. The 
; and his refusal was followed by frightful excesses and 


disorderly assemblages, in which all who opposed the opinions of the 
revolutionists were threatened with death. 
The Austrians at this time took possession of Ferrara; and the Pope 


made an 


energetic protest against the violation of his territory, and of 


treaties which he had respected amidst every danger and difficulty. The 
ministry called the people to arms ; the Pope sent a deputation, headed 
by Prince Corsini, to the Austrian general, and obtained the evacuation 

the town. But nothing could calm the violence of the Chamber ; 
every sitting presented scenes of scandalous outrage; neither the prince 
nor the ministry were respected; and, unable to combat the lawless 
violence of the republican party, Mamiani retired from the adminis- 


tration. 


We have hitherto omitted all account of the Tuscan revolution, be- 
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cause the events that had disturbed that country, although exhibiting 
the same general tendency as in the other states of Italy, had been con- 
ducted with much greater moderation; and, if we except some acts, 
chiefly instigated by foreign exiles, who everywhere prepared the first 
germs of insurrection, the moderate, or constitutional party, had hitherto 

reponderated, and a sincere attachment to the sovereign animated the 
-_s of a people, grateful for the long continuance of a mild and 
paternal form of government. The prince was personally respected by 
all classes for his piety and his domestic virtues ; and the rural population, 
in particular, was deeply attached to the reigning dynasty. Florence, 
gay and peaceful, had always been a favourite resort of foreigners, who 
brought their wealth to enrich its industrious inhabitants, attracted by 
the salubrity of the climate, the unrivalled galleries, in which the 
masterpieces of ancient and of medieval art are to be studied in their 
perfection, and the enchanting scenery which surrounds the smiling 
capital of Tuscany. But the distant sound of the nations raising their 
voice to invoke the spirit of liberty—the offspring of increasing know- 
ledge and advancing civilisation—resounded on the Etrurian shores, 
and Leghorn, a city whose extensive commerce had brought its citizens 
in contact with the natives of every country of the globe, was the first to 
respond to the appeal. Here, too, foreign adventurers mingled with the 
population, to exaggerate discontent, and to exasperate political agitation 
into riotous insubordination. Guerrazzi, the ablest, the most moderate, 
and the most remarkable man which the Italian revolution produced and 
led forward to the conduct of public affairs, was foremost amongst those 
who aspired to secure a free representative constitution to their native 
country. 

Upon the first outbreak of disturbances at Leghorn, in September, 
1848, the grand-duke formed a camp of the national guard at Pisa ; 
and there he received and accorded the demand of the Livornese, that 
Montanelli should he appointed their governor. But Montanelli’s pro- 
gramme was the Italian Constituent, an assembly which was destined, 
in the first instance, to protect the country against Austrian invasion ; 
and after that essential condition of liberty was secured, it was intended 
to form a federal alliance between the new constitutional states for the 
preservation of their acquired institutions. The members of this assembly 
were to be chosen by universal suffrage, and were to meet at Rome, the 
city destined to be the head of the confederation. This prospectus 
was not approved by Mazzini and the ultra-republican party, as the 
continuance of regal authority in the various states was adverse to their 
views; neither was it acceptable to the constitutionalists, who disliked 
the democratic construction of the proposed assembly and its power of 
coercing the governments. But the republicans acceded to the measure 
as a preparatory step which might lead to further concessions. 

The constitutional ministry of Tuscany, at the head of which was the 
Marquis Gino Capponi, an able and honest man, became alarmed at the 
progress of democratic insubordination, and withdrew from the govern- 
ment. They were replaced by an administration formed by Baron 
Bicasoli, and entertaining nearly the same political opinions as their pre- 
decessors. But the pressure of the democratic party, and the violence of 
the clubs, over which the government poner a no control, rendered the 


position of the cabinet untenable ; and the grand-duke, by the advice of 
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his former council, called upon Montanelli to undertake the government. 
i eae for his colleague, and made the establish- 
ment of the Roman Constituent the basis of his future plans. 

At Rome, the extraordi violence of the Representative Chamber 
— er 
The Pope, in nce, ill the 
in the interim he appointed as his chief mmister 
previously held the post of ambassador from Louis 
Holy See. i, formerly an exile from Italy, on 
account of his extreme opinions, had now wisely modified the exaggerated 

i i @ sincere attachment 
government. It was then, 
fully competent for the task, that the pontiff committed the 
administration, of which Rossi himself, temporarily, held three of 
chief offices—so great was the difficulty _ tind a at once 
in opinion and ble of carrying on the affairs e country. 
i’s plan did not sitale the siddlatieal constituent ; but he 

to modify its construction in such a manner as would render it 
innocuous in the hands of the factions. He designed that a general 
should meet at Rome, to be com of plenipotentiaries from 
ad the Italian ents, furnished with powers to form and 
maintain “by which = alliance between the several states. This 

expedient, by whi purposed to disarm the cherished plan of raisin 
up a ican assembly to control the sovereigns of the seatenliia, tues 
the chief cause that excited the “red” faction to such deadly 
against the doomed statesman, who alone possessed courage 

and capacity to save his country in that terrible crisis. 

The 15th of November been fixed for the reassembling of the 
Chambers. The government, fearful of violence, took every measure in 
their power to ensure the maintenance of order. A body of carabiniers 
was ordered up from the provinces. The minister himself passed them 
im review, and instructed them on the importance of the duties that 
devolved on them; and in spite of menacing rumours which were 

y cireulated, it was hoped that the precautions adopted would 

to ensure uillity, and to defeat the suspected purposes of the 
anarchists. But as hour drew near, the threatening reports gained 
strength and consistence; and it was publicly intimated that. Count 
Rossi's life was menaced. 

Two ladies, friends of the fated minister, Madame de Menou and the 
Duchess di Rignano, wrote, on the morning of the 15th, to conjure him 
abandon his intention of opening the session in person ; but, resolute 
calm, he — the warning, and determined to brave the peril. 
the steps of his own house, as he proceeded to his destination, a 
stranger, in the dress of a priest, addressed him : 

“ Eccellenga,” he said, “do not go out. You will be assassinated.” 

“They shall not force me to draw back,” replied the fearless Rossi. 
“The cause of the Pope is that of God.” 

When his carriage drew up at the foot of the wide staircase that leads 
to the Capitol, where the assembly sat, he was received with hisses and 

expressions of insult. Rossi advanced with imperturbable coolness, 
and his haughty and sarcastic countenance expressed his profound con- 
tempt for his enemies. The crowd pressed upon him, but he made his 
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it, accompanied by the minister of finance. On the first 
a eg ima EL gtr 9 er wo Peto 
sta him in the side with a . The count turned hastily to 
face his assailant, when a still more fatal blow was dealt him from the 
Fa se 3 a aa ET A stroke of a poniard in the 

at. He uttered no ery, but, with a firm hand, drew out his hand- 
kerchief, and tried to stanch the wound. He still continued to ascend a 
few more steps, which streamed with torrents of his blood, till, undaunted 
in the midst of his dastardly destroyers, he fell dead into the arms of 
some persons who hed rushed forward to his aid. It has been confi- 
dently asserted that forty hired bravos awaited him upon those fatal 
steps, and that if the first blows had failed, thirty-eight other iegpere 
were prepared to take his life. Thus fell beneath the a of 
the assassin an able statesman, an ardent lover of liberty, the only 
man who, in that decisive moment, possessed courage and capacity at 
once to save the papacy, and yet to aphold the rational liberty which the 
wise and good required and expected from the statesman to whom the 
destinies of their country were entrusted. From that moment the friends 
of anarchy stalked triumphantly through the land, and Mazzini and 
Canino took possession of the state. 

In that disastrous hour yet one more indelible stain attached itself to 
the Roman name. The murderers were mere hired ruffians, who sold the 
service of their blood-stained daggers to the profligate politicians who 
obtained the ascendant by this inhuman deed. But how can we express 
sufficient abhorrence for the cold indifference of the Legislative Chamber 
which received the announcement of the murder committed on its 
threshold with calm acquiescence, and expressed no eommiseration for 
the victim and no detestation for the crime. Yet it is just to record that 
Count Mamiani and a few others, overwhelmed with horror at the event, 
resigned their seats in the assembly and quitted the city. 

The corps diplomatique immediately retired from the Chamber, and the 
members of the administration, having lost their animating spirit, at once 
resigned their offices. Montanelli, afterwards so well known as a member 
of the provisional government of Tuscany, had held the office of minister 
of public works in Rossi’s brief and fruitless ministry, but he quitted 
the country immediately after the inhuman slaughter of his chief. 

Horrible orgies and ihentastiins of barbaric joy disgraced the streets 
of Rome in honour of the murder that had been perpetrated before the 
eyes of a whole people, either too demoralised to revolt against the act of 
infamy, or too cowardly to resent it. Scenes worthy of the Reign of 
Terror, enacted sixty years before in the French capital, filled the night 
that followed Rossi’s death. Houses were illuminated in approbation of 
the event ; the mob, with frantic cries, applauded the deed, and blessed 
the daggers that had drunk the blood of an aristocrat; and Mazzini, 
Galetti, and their party lost no time in exhibiting to the people their 
exultation at an act which had delivered them from their most formidable 
foe. 

On the following day it was proposed in the Chamber to present an 
address of sympathy to the Pope, but the Prince of Canino o the 
proposition. The club determined to go in a body to the ber to 
express its wishes, or rather, to impose its commands on the Legislative 


Assembly ; and its leaders called upon the civic guard and the troops of 
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force, received the Pope’s orders to prevent the 

the club; but Lentulus, the new minister of war, 
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Rossi, or assuming fear to effect his object, gave 
obey the club, in defiance of the commands 


received the club with the most perfect cordiality, and, 
i on, it on joiming the mixed mob that 
without, in order to convey to the Pope the four following 
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rar or these demands with cold determination, but pro- 
into consideration the wishes of the assembly. Galetti, a 
republican, who had been chosen to convey the message of the 
Chamber, returned with the answer of the sovereign. They then in- 
sisted on an immediate promise to adopt these propositions, but the Po 
firmly refused the required acquiescence. A furious assault upon the 
palace was the immediate result of this reply, and the Pope sent to 
General Zamboni to demand the protection of the troops, but his mes- 


was in a 

The Swiss defended the palace with their accustomed intrepidity 
against the mob, who now endeavoured to force open and to burn down 
the Barricades were erected to protect the assailants from the 
muskets of the guard, and a destructive fire was kept up on the windows 
of the palace from the opposite houses, which were all in the hands of the 
people. Monsignor fect of the palace, was shot in the royal 
chamber, and fell dead at the Pope’s feet. It is said that the Prince of 
Canino, with his own hand, pointed a piece of ordnance against the 
palace gate, and there can be little doubt that, if they had succeeded in 
effecting an entrance, the lives of the Pope and his defenders would have 
been sacrificed to the fury of the revolutionists. But finding that a long 
resistance would be impossible, and losing all hope of safety for himself 
or ‘the devoted Swiss, who fought so loyally and so gallantly in his 
defence, the Pope sent for Galetti, and ordered him to intimate the royal 
Assi force which he had not the means of repelling. A ministry 
instantly named, at the suggestion of the Chamber and the club, 
Galetti, Sterbini, and Mamiani, who was to be sent for to 
a in the administration. At ten o'clock at night the 

mob retired, for the moment with the victory it had achieved. 
It has been said that, whilst the assault upon the palace was at its 
height, and the fire of the rebels was pouring in through the defenceless 
windows of the Quirinal, the Pope, who continued perfectly calm, in spite 
of the extremity of the danger, stooped to pick up a ball which fell at his 
feet, and to his attendants, with bitter sarcasm : “ Questo, io lo 
tengo, in ricordo dei miei Romani.” 
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